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DEDICATION. 



TO THB 

BODY OF SOOTH AUSTHALIAN COLONISTS, 

ASSEHBLED AT 

JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 

Gentlemen, 
Living in seclusion from society, and in a foreign 
country, I had not even heard of the Australian 
Colony, till I was surprised and gratified by receiv- 
ing from you a request that I would ask the 
Colonial Secretary for the appointment of Governor 
to your projected plantation. I was surprised, be- 
cause I was a stranger to you all, — I was gratified, 
because I learned that you had been induced to 
give me this mark of your good opinion in conse- 
quence of my conduct while Resident* of Cefalonia. 
For that conduct, which you deem praise-worthy, 
I had been both punished, and insulted, by Lord 
Ripon, whose strange behaviour was, to me, inex- 
plicable. It could not have arisen from any mental 
ascendancy, assumed by Sir Frederick Adam, for 
these gentlemen are so much upon a par, in that 
respect, that they always reminded me of the two 
Roman wrestlers, who were so equally matched 
that neither could overthrow the other. The effect 
of diet was tried : one was fed upon beef, the other 
upon porit. At the end of a week the beef-eater 
was overthrown by the pork-eater. By the way 

* A title which is ^ven to the IdeuteDant GoTemora placed in 
the different islands of the Ionian septinsular republic. Why 
given, or what it means, I do not know. 
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wonld'h' not "be'treirttl Crying, whether the rAmdik 
w&llris.^the bmlyicould be invigorated in a similtiT 
n^nsml ttatl 'if, b;p«iamming^ 8t6^esmeD with katatd 
^gs, an extoaDrdinary degree of " useful know- 
ledge" mi^t -not be instilled ? Lord • * * 's 
love for educating fhe swinish multitude might' be 
uaeful, if he would devote his extraordinary capa- 
city to the rearing of political piga for dieting 
" statesmen ;" arithmetical pigs, for feeding chancel- 
lors of the exchequer : boars, for secretaries at war : 
guinea pigs, for lords of the treasury : and pigs that 
play their cards well, for home consumption. What 
wonderful things might result from such a discovery 
if " carried out y Only fancy a government filled 
with the " collective wisdom" of the piggery, " going 
the whole .^log," and baffling all ordinary cabinets ! 
We .jn^ht then lift up our eyes, and, indeed, de- 
:li^ai;id where will " the march of intellect" stop ? 

But to quit the pig-fed statesmen, and return to- 
wy. SHbject.. You, Sirs, know that I declined ask- 
ing for the appointment of Governor to Uie South 
Australian Colony, but a former Colonial Secretary 
having selected me as a fit subject for transporta- 
tion, it is probable that the sentence may, . at some 
future period, be carried into execution. In the 
interim, my time could not be better employed 
than in discussing the subject of our expedition ; 
aqd the more I consider it, the more I think it 
likely to answer your expectations ; but the dearth 
of information relative to the shores of %>eneer's 
Gulf is lamentable. I have, in the following^ P^g^> 
collected all the objections that I can discover, and 
thus done what is in my power to prepare for meeting 
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the obstacles which ^e may: have to encotititep-; 
ajjd the aon&deace that Tr^ have iso'dotejia 'the 
jight-.teft^n in which to idepart,! :iBeJbrifim''gv, 
discussion should wear the subjecti tiuvadbare, ^and 
oiir jA'ep&ratioas be.iBade' Bs.p^ect as possible'; 
but lince on board, there must be neither doabt nor 
foiQilheartedneas. We must then recollect ^e words 
pfBiims:— '■ ,' 

1 . . . " But bribg nSootomanAiwhhiiill, ' 

. , . " Clap in hU cheek a higblaod giU, 
^ . . " Saj such is royal Gieorge's will, 

" And there's the foe ; 
" '' "He has nae thought but how to kill 

'i " Twa at a blow." 

-' Witli such a single, headlong, and determined 
spirit, we must fight against all difficulties from the 
moment we quit England : but till we do quit 
England, let us leave no objection unstated or un- 
siftejd; and having gone through all this worry till 
we are as bilious as the jaundice, then l«t us jlimp 
on board-ship and say, " our troubles are now over 
and we shall rest for four months, having nothing 
to do but amuse ourselves with the adventures of 
the voyage and with the fishes." 

Now come our little aquatic troubles, but such 
griefs must be borne with patience, just as old Job 
.would have borne them, provided his friends did 
not tell him that sea sickness was the will of God, 
■which it is not, for nobody, except Noah, was ever 
.tmiered to go on board a ship. 

Then you must reflect, that courage and industry 
will, ia less than ten years, give every man an 
estate of his own, without tithes, or poor's rates, 
or rent to pay, and, almost, without taxes ; that 



" ifitrtiitie favours the brave" is aa old sayiag,, ^d 
a true oo^'^oae to wjiicb we may trust, and ahcKuJ^ 
take for our motto, qfler we embark ; but " Ioq/i 
iefiifre.ifou ieof," must be our creed bt^fore v^e em- 
bark ; for it ia your bu^ioesB to consider the dif-. 
iiculties wluch I have,8tated i/i tbe jEbllowing pages. 
and pr^fpre for th^ encounter. Quite o[>posfl4 to 
the apinion that emigration is necessary to England, 
I look i»po& th^ qelo^y ma^iy as a matter of pri- 
vate, and bold speculation, which, widiout b^ii?^. 
of much advantage to the country, (exc^ aiB.in 
model for .the curtailment of colonial ezpenditum) 
will, eventually, be very profitable to those en^ig^d 
in it, as merchants, farmers, and labouring iBen 
<^ all descriptions. 

And now. Sirs, let me thank you for the victpjy 
whiqh you Jtave given to me over Lord Ripo9» 
lod Sir Fr^^ck Adam. It is the third victory 
that.' I have gained; and I will here mention all 
three, beiciuise, having been accused of nevly 
driving a people into rebellion by my tyrannous 
cctt^uct, I am bound to prove, and will, while I 
have life, take every opportunity of proving, that 
the accusation was both false and malicious, and 
that I never did the injustice that I have been ac- 
cused of having done, nor any injustice, to the 
people, when I was at the head of the local go? 
vernment in the island of Cefalonia : — an accusation 
wounding to any man, but most so to one who 
wears his Majesty's uniform. Cki the coutraxy, 
I did all things, that were within the compass of 
my small abilities, to make the King's protection 
real, Just, and honoured. 
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''The.fit:«t victcrry thaC I dbtsttied tras the puHlic 
a{»^bfrtt(m of my defetuse, pubfisHcid in a book 
&aited '* the Cotonies" This apprtAatifla was 
pftjved by the aale of Ae book, of -^phich a second 
edition shall be published wheneter Sir Frederick 
Adam shall be pleased to answer thej^r*^ 

'Hie tecond victoiy was aa follows ;— I 'bought 
a smalt piece of ground at Cefa^onia, close to the 
tdwn of Argostoli. The piece of ground was three 
quarters of an acre in soperficial contents. As I 
came away under circumstances of much anxi^, I 
left this ground to shift as it might. Being neg^ 
lected, it was trespassed upon, and some poor boat- 
men out of regard to me, and whm all proipeet of 
mf return was at an end, took it under their pro- 
tection ; brought the trespassers before the police, 
tftd fined them ; preserved my fences as well as 
they could ; cultivated the ground, and all without 
my knowledge, till a frieod of mine wrote me word 
that they had paid the amount of the produce into 
his hands. Such were the feelings c^ some poor 
people in Cefalonia towards me, at l3ie moment 
when (in consequence of my absence) the in- 
trigues of a faction had their full swing against 
me ! This victory was, to me, moat gratifying ; 
because it tended to confirm my hopes that the 
poor felt conscious I had been just towards them ; 
for the accusation of tyranny, brought against me 
by Sir Frederick Adam, proves incontestably, if it 
proves any thing at all, that I did not ccoiit poipa- 
Iscrity. I was the more pleased with the feeling 
conduct of these poor men, because, while they 
thus preserved my private property and some trees 



planted therein ; the Government (general and 
local) were creditably employed in destroying trees 
which I had planted, on public account, to orna- 
ment the suburbs of the town. All this may ap- 
pear, to the general reader, to be an uncalled-for 
digression ; but a little consideration will convince 
him that it is not so much so as he may imagine ; 
and you, Sirs, will, I am sure, pardon it, and admit 
that it is my business to defend my own conduct. 
The third victory that I have gained over Sir 
Frederick Adam, is to be found in your letter to 
me, seeking that man for your governor, who had 
been, by htm, accused of tyranny ; and avowedly 
seeking him on the grounds of that very conduct 
which produced Sir Frederick Adam's unsustained, 
and silly charge ! I will not say that your letter 
gave me more pleasure than the cultivation of 
Cutupi (the name of my beautiful little hillock 
overlooking the town of Ai^stoli,) but it has given 
me a far more public triumph, and a more complete 
one, because it is an opinion founded upon a deli- 
berate judgement, as to the public conduct of a 
stranger to you all, an opinion, too, which you have 
formed, and acted upon at some peril to yourselves 
— a more impartial and decided verdict in my 
favour could scarcely have been pronounced. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

C. J. Napier, Colonel. 
Portsmouth, May Ut, 1835. 
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NOTICE. 



This book was ready for publication when, on 
thfi 20th of this month, 1 had an interview with 
Lord Glenelg, in which I told his lordship, that I 
could not undertake to establish the colony in a 
desert, without some soldiers, and the power, in 
case of difficulties like those which befel the people 
of Swan River, to draw for money on the British 
Government, and in the proportion administered to 
that settlement. I/>rd Glenelg desired me to go to 
the Commissioners, (at that moment in Scission, in 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,) and explain to them my opinion 
on these two points. I did so, and these gentle- 
men begged of me to put what I said into writing ; 
this, also, I did, in a letter of which the following 
is a copy. 

No. 1. 

« Maif 20tk, 1835. 
" Gentlemen, — Having stated to Lord Glenelg 
that I cannot accept the government of the South 
b 
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Austratiaa Colony, without troopfi, and the power 
to draw upon the British Government for money, 
in case of need, his lordship begged of me to tell 
you my reasons for the resolution which I have 
formed. These reasons are as follows : 

" Ist. With regard to the money.— That while 
sufficient security exists for the supply of labour 
in the colony, and even forces that supply, there 
does not appear to be any security that the supply 
of capital will be sufficient to emphy that labour ; 
and if it be not employed, the consequences must 
be disastrous. I, therefore, deem it necessary to 
have the means of meeting this, and other accidents 
which cannot be foreseen, but which, inevitably, 
arise in the execution of all experiments ; and the 
plan of this colony is an experiment. 

*' 2d. With regard to soldiers. — I will not at- 
tempt to govern a large body of people in a desert, 
where they must suflFer ccaisiderable inconvenience, 
if not hardships, without I have a force to protect 
what is good, against that which is bad. And such 
a force is the more necessary where, as in Australia, 
the supply of spirituous liquors will be abundant. 
The colony will be a small army — without discipline, 
suffering, more or less, from privations, and with 
plenty of liquor. Experience has taught me what 
scenes this would produce, unless the governor has 
the command of a controuling physical force. Such 
then are my demands, and my motives for making 
them. 

" I admit that these dangers, as regards capital, 
mmf not arise ; but, unless there is proof that' they 
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samwi arise, tltcy ought to be prepared for; and 
there is, in my opinioD, no excuse for not being M 
{>repared. 

'< I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

" Vour most obedient hamble Servant, 

" Charlss J. Napier, 
" Coienel. 
" To the Colonization Commisaionera 
for South Australia." 

I sent a copy of this letter to Lord Glenelg the 
same day, with the following letter to his brdship, 
allowing for a few, unimportant, corrections made in 
copying it fairly out, which I bad not time to alter 
in the rough draft. 

No. ± 

" London, Moi^'iUt, 1836.' 
" My Lord, — I enclose a copy of a letter to the 
Commissioners ; what these gentlemen will say I 
do not know, but no argument that they offered 
yesterday, changed my view of the subject. With 
regard to the number of soldiers, I should think 
that two hundred men would be sufficient, and 
marines would be best. With regard to the sum of 
money ; I think it ought to be equal to that which 
was required for the Swan River Colony in its 
various difficulties. I really do not think we should 
have occasion to call for this money, but I am sure 
that if it teas required, and could not be had, the 
mnlt would be fearful. It is not for me to say 
b2 
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what can be done, or ought to be 60m, by Qtyvjel*!]' 
ment ; but I eairnot undertake (eoiwctentiomly) 1h« 
government of this oolony, without these tvo poistS, 
of money, and troops, be granted. If wot and 
miseiy fell upon ua, not only the people'McTV, b4tt 
the people here, would, very justly, accuse me J 
who, fm-eseeh^ the danger, ventured to encounter 
it without sufficient preparation ! I do trust that 
your lordship will do me the justice to believe, that 
I am not in any way deficient in zeal for His Ma- 
jesty's Service, when I say, that unless the two 
points, of money and troops, be conceded to me, I 
cannot accept of the honour intended me. Perhaps 
you will be so good as to let me know your 
decision, for which I shall wait in town to-morrow, 
and return the day after to Portsmouth ; unless 
your lordship has any further commands for me." 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Your Lordship's obliged and 
" Moat obedient humble Servant, 

" C. J. Napier, 
*' Colonel. 
*' Lord Glenelg, &c." 

In reply I received the following. 

No. 3. 

" Dowmng-street, Mtn/ 22, 1635. , 

" Sib, — I have the honour to acknowledge your 

letter of the 21st instant, and to acquaint you that 
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I^.have not perceived any ground» for departuig 
fiWn tbe deciaioo which I cosimuiucated to jou on 
Wednesday, respecting your requisition for troops 
and money for the service of the new colony. His 
Majesty's GovemmeBt are not fHspared to concede 
these points ; and it is my intention to communi- 
cate this decision to the GommiBsiooeFS to-morrow. 
I regret that there should be any difficulty in grant- 
ing you assistimce which you may deem necessary. 
If y(Hi should feel an inclination for a personal in- 
terview, I shall be happy to see you between 12 
fcnd 3 o'clock to-morrow. 
*' I remain, Sir, 

*' Vour most obedient a^d humble Servant, 
" Glenglg. 
" Colonel Napier." 

■ To this my answer was — 

No. 4. 

" May 22, 1835. 

" My Lord, — I have to thank your Lordship 
for your letter of this date. 

" As the Government of the South Australian 
colony is a matter of personal advantage, I must 
lament being obliged to decline accepting of it. 
In a public point of view, there is nothing to re- 
gret, as your lordship will find many men far more 
-0t4)able of leading this expedition than myself. 
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Men who tliink, with the Commisftioners, that the 
aMiatance of soldiers, aad the power to apply for 
mooey in cue of distress, are not necessary measures 
of precaution. I hope that the result will prove my 
view of the matter to be erroneous, and that this 
euterprize may succeed. Thanking your lordship 
for your kindness to me personally, 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

" C. J. Napier, 
" Colimei. 
" Lord Glenelg, &c." 

I find no fault with the decision of His Majesty's 
Gioveniment, nor have I g^ven up this enterprize 
in discontent. I have no concern with the policy, 
or impolicy, of the Act of Parliament : but, as go- 
vernor, it was my business to consider the means 
of success which were to be placed in my hands, 
and the resources to be provided in case of failure. 
1 did so, I asked for that which 1 deemed necessary. 
I gave my reasons for these demands to His Ma- 
jesty's Secretary of State, and, at his desire, to the 
Commissioners : their opinion is as follows : 

No. 5. 

" South Australian Commission, 
" No. 62, Lincoln's- Inn- Fields, May 22, 1835. 
" Sir, — I am instructed by the Coloniiation 
Commissioners for South Australia to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 20th instant, stating 
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tbat jon liave iaformed Lord Gl«idg t^t you cab- 
not undertake the GoTemment of the new GalonK 
unless provided with troops, tatd empowered to 
draw OB the British GoTWnment for money in case 
of need, and giving your reeaons for this determina- 
tion ; and J am directed to inform you that though 
the ColoDization Commissiooers fer South Austtnlia 
feel it to be their imperative duty to adopt arrange- 
ments subject to the sanction of His Majesty's Go- 
vernment, for preserving order and securing obe- 
dience to the laws in the new Golony, and also to 
provide against the possibility of the voluntary 
emigrants whom they may send out, being exposed 
to destitution and want ; yet they do n<^ at presant 
deem it expedient to detail arra]^;emeots and pro- 
visions which tiiey may hereafter, and upon mature 
deliberation, recommend for adoption. At the same 
time they cannot withhold the expression of their 
opinion that your demand for a body of troope and 
for a large sum of public money to be placed at 
your disposal, is at variance with the self support- 
ing principle upon which the new Colony is to be 
established. 

" The, most flourishing British Colonies in North 
America were founded without pecuniary aid from 
the mother country, and without the aid of a mili- 
tary force, though planted in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of warlike Indian nations. The Coloni- 
zation Commissioners believe that the self supporting 
principle which proved so eminently successful, 
with respect to the firet British Colonies in North 
Americ% will not in South Australia involve any 
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of the dangers against which yttur dcmancb are 
ifttMidetl Ut provide. 

'* I have the honour to be, Sir, 
" Ytttir most obedient Servant, 

" Rowland Hill, 
" Secretary. 
^' To Colonel Napier, C.B. 
88, High-street, Portsmouth." 

As His Majesty's Government cannot concede to 
me those means, which I conceive necessary to 
prevent the labouring portion of the colonists being 
thrown into great distress, I am obliged, very un- 
willingly, to withdraw myself from an enterprize 
which, I am confident, if well conducted, will suc- 
ceed, 80 as to fulfil the most sanguine expectations 
of the colonists. 

In conclusion, I shall take leave to make a few 
observations upon the letter of the Commissioners : 
which letter I shall divide into J?«c paragraphs, 
remarking upon each separately. 

Zetter of the Commissioners divided into Jive Para- 
graphs, with my Observations upon each. 

Paragraph I. 

" I am directed to inform you that, though the 
" Colonization Commissioners for South Australia 
" feel it to be their imperative duty to adopt 
" arrangements, subject to the sanction of His 
" Majesty's Government, for preserving order and 
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^'; actcanog obedience ta<the l[w«)»<tbeBiew>aalony, 
" and also to provide against the {wasibiHQr of *h& 
" voluntuy emigroBts whooi tiMy may send out 
" bfiing exposed to d«8tit«tio» and want." 

Observation. 
I do not see why the CommiasioB^rs " feel it to 
be their imperative duty to adopt ^rangements for 
preserving order and securing obedience to the 
laws in the colony," because the Act of Parliament 
gives them no such duty to perform, but eonfines 
their avocations to " certain parts of this act," namely, 
first, to arranging the sales and. lettiag of- land; 
secondly, to the appointment of officers to execute 
such duties; thirdly, to the transport of labourers 
to the colony ; fourthly, to the management of loans 
and money affairs. Beyond this, it does not appear 
to me, that the act sanctions their interference in 
any thing relating to the colony; and that (unless 
they are furnished with private instructions from 
the Secretary of State) they assume duties which 
appertain, exclusively, to His Majesty's Government ; 
and to the Governor, appointed as His Majesty's 
representative in the colony; he being an officer 
over whom the Commissioners have no control. 

Paragraph 2. 
" Yet they do not at present deem it ezpedioit 
" to detail the arrangements and provisions which 
" they may hereafter and upon mature delibera- 
" tion recommend for adoption." 
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Oieervation. 
If this duty of aiTBi^iii^ the detaiU of the colo- 
mal govenituent does rest with the Commissioners 
as they suppose, (but which, as far as the Act of 
Parliament goes, does not appear to be the case,) 
would it not be rational if, instead of this mystery 
m making their arrangements, they were to consult 
with the governor ; who is the man to carry their 
plans into execution, and whose real, and single 
responsibility, is more than equal to all their col* 
lective, ^id assumed responsibility? He will be in 
the midst of the difficulties should any arise; while 
the Gomtnissioners will be quietly seated in London. 
However, the Act of Parliament settles the ques- 
tion, and enables the Secretary of State, and the 
Giovemor, to make all these " arrangements and 
provisions" without any interference on the part 
of the Commissioners : and, if the Secretary of 
State delegates his power to these, or any Com- 
missioners, he may be assured that great mis- 
chief to the colony will arise ; even the genius of 
Marlborough was paralyzed by the Dutch deputies ! 
I speak disinterestedly; for I have not only done 
with this colony, but, if my demands had been 
granted, i would not have remained Governor a 
day under the direction of Commissioners, with 
the real responsibility resting upon me ; to do so 
would be to work with a halter round my neck. 
Nothing is so dangerous, publicly or privately, as 
responsibility without power. 
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Paragraph 3. 
" At the same time they cannot withhold the 
" exprewion of their opinion that your demand for 
" a body of troops and for a large sum of public 
" money to be -placed at your disposal, is at vari- 
" ance with the self-supporting principle upon 
" which the new colony is to be established." 

Observation, 
My demand for soldiers and money is not at 
variance with the " self-supporting principle of the 
new colony : " the expression, " aelfsuppoTiing prm- 
ciple," is as pretty a little philosophical expression 
as may be; but reflection will shew the C(»n- 
missioners, that it is not, strictly, applicable in the 
present case ; for that the very existence of the 
colony, OS we see by the Act of Parliament, depends 
upon a loan of £200,000, from the good folks in 
England ; that is to say, upon extraneous support : 
What then becomes of the " self-supporting prin- 
ciple ?" The Commissioners must mean " loan-tup- 
porting principle" and the word " self" was an 
accidental slip of the pen ! and .how is my demand 
at variance with this loan-supporting system ? In 
case the loan of £200,000 should not prove suf- 
ficient to establish the colony, to pay its own inte- 
rest, and to defray the cost of Government, till the 
state of the colony produces a revenue equal to all 
this expense, I demanded to have a pledge, from the 
British Government, that it would supply the de- 
ficiency, and enable me to protect the colony, which 
might otherwise be destroyed by the miscalculation 
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of f>eople . it) Ixiiuian, on whose correctness jB/oaft J 
doootthink it safe to hang the destinies o^ s^pe 
thousands of people : therefore, my demf^d yyas 
Hat, in case ^a^ed, the Briti^ Government should 
advance the low, instead of private people. Hov^ 
in the name of cwmnon sense, this is at vari^n*^ 
with the " loanrsupporting principle," I - catwot 
imagine, and must leave the Commissioners . to 
explain. 

. As to the troops, I ret^ommend sending out {200 
British soldiers> because they would be by ^ thjs 
cheapest force that can be employed. . Sonte force 
tmat be employed, and, besides being the most 
effectual force, English soldiers would save cfp^se, 
both to the mother country, and the colony. If the 
Commissioners abandon the realbf " self-supporting" 
system of economy^ they will soon see the result. . 



i4. 

" The most fiourishing British colonies in North 
" America were founded without pecuniary aid 
" from the mother country, and without the aid of 
" a military force, though planted in the immediate 
" neighbourhood of warlike Indian nations." 

Observation. 
I have only to refer to any history of the British 
colonies in North America, to contradict the asser- 
tion contained in this paragraph. By such reference 
the Commissioners will see that, for niany years, 
these infant colonies struggled with the greatest 
hardships, and that some were entirely destroy04-' 
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When Pennsylvania, vrhich suffered the least, was 
granted to Penn in 1682, the country had beeit 
iirevitmsly occupied for above fifty years : it haS 
OQttierona settlers, and was not a desert. Beside^ 
hfe went with quakers. If all the colonists, going 
to Australia, were quakers, and that I was Williaiti 
Penn, neither would 1 ask for troops ! But what 
was the consequence of the peaceful government 
established by that great man ? It was this, that 
in 1764 a body of Presbyterians chose, in their 
zftal against " the heathen," to massacre a whole 
tribe of harmless Indians ; and " the weaknets of 
the Government" says Robert Prond, the historian 
of Pennsylvania, " was not able to punish these 
murderers nor to chastise the insurgents." For my 
own part, I have no ambition to be at the head of 
such a milk and water colonial government, and, 
while fancying myself a governor, discover that I 
was only a foot'ball ! Bat we find the great Penn 
himself complaining that it was " controversy, not 
gov&mmenV in Pennsylvania. Let us then put 
Penn and his quakers out of our heads. 

All other settlements were retarded in their 
progress by wars. The want of regular soldiers 
obliged the settlers to arm, instead of attend- 
ing to their peaceful avocations. Dr. Trumbull, 
in his History of Connecticut, says, " These in- 
fant settlements were surrounded by savages." (Sd 
the Australian colony will be.) " They conceived 
themselves in danger when they went out, and when 
they came in, every man toas a soldier, which pro' 
dueed war and of course injury to the colonies." 
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Thus it appears that, contrary fo the assertioQ in 
the Commisatooers' letter, there wat " a mUitaiy 
f(MY;e,-'' and, had it beea of a proper deaeription, 
the colonies would not hare aufiered injury. 

in 1606, King James formed a colony in Ammca 
" under the tupermletaknce of a comidl in EngUmd, 
em^aoMd of a few persons of consideration and 
taienti." King James made many blunders daring' 
his reign, and this seems to have been one of them! 
These Councillors directed the colony in Vii^;inia. 
For near twenty years, under their superintendence, 
the colony suffered all kinds of misery, and was 
"a prey to folly, crime, riot, ami insubordination." 
During that time " one hundred andjifty thousand 
pounds and nine thousand people had been sent from 
England;'' and when these Commissioners, (whose 
power it was, at last, deemed necessary to abolish, 
and who thought they could govern across the 
Atlantic,) were upset, there remained but eighteen 
hundred miserable colonists in Virginia ! And, 
moreover, the famous Captain Smith, a man of 
extraordinary courage and talents, governed this 
colony for a tim^ and by his great abilities pre- 
voited its total ruin. Once these wild colonists 
spelled him, and afterwards, when danger pressedt 
elected him Presidwt! Another colony, planted 
near C^e Hatteras, disappeared altogether, and 
was never heard of more ! Tw«ity-one years are 
now past since I landed, at the head of 900 British 
troopsi on this very spot, near Cape Hatteras ; and, 
from the nature of that coast, I can easily imagine 
that a colony might be there surprised and totally 
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destroyed, ekher by enemies or skkness. Some of 
the Australian Commissioners were, probably, tben 
at school, so I may take tbe liberty, appertaining 
to grey hairs, and tell them that colonies, like 
camps, are exposed to many dangers, and, among 
others, those of site, which gentlemen, living always 
m london, are not, exactly, the people most fitted 
either to estimate, or provide against. 

Paragraph 5. 
" The Colonization Commissioners believe that 
** tbe self-supporting jMrrnciple which proved so 
" eminently successful with respect to the first 
" British colonies in North America, will not, ia 
'* South Australia, involve any of the dangers 
" against which your demands are intended to 
" provide." 

Observation. 
The Commissioners say that my two demands 
are unnecessary, and that their opinion is based 
upon the flourishing state of the American colonies 
founded 200 years ago. Now it is quite clear that, 
though these colonies evetJlually flourished, they 
only flourished after many years of sufiering, destruc- 
tive to the first settlers. Let me then ask, why we, 
also, should risk the destruction of onr first settlers! ■ 
why inflict twenty or thirty years of misery Sm? 
want of prudent arrangements ? I am answered 
thus : — " The Commissioners do not betide that the 
setf supporting systwn involves any of the dangers 
against which my demands are intended to pro- 
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vide." I am sure they do not — neitfao' do 1-^; 
never said, and I never thought, that the ayvtma 

" involved'' any dangers. I only said that dsngvn, 
may assail the new settlement, and that prepvatioir 
should be made to meet such dangers. This prer' 
paration is in no way contrary to what they eall 
the " w^-supporting system ;" it is merely to ptovide: 
a temporary force, lent to protect it in its infancy, 
and enable it, in due time, to act with independent' 
vigour, instead of being strangled in the cradLe.- 
Let me state the dangers which may threaten thbi 
colony, for I verily believe that, judging from thek. 
letter to me, the Commissioners are not yet aware- 
of them. 

The First is, that the capitalists may not have> 
money sufficient to employ the labourers who are 
sent out : in which case, these poor men would- 
starve ; plunder the rich settlers ; or quit the 
colony if they had means so to do ; which few 
amoi^ them would have. Any one of these three 
things would ruin the plantation. 

The Second danger is, that discontent, disunion, 
intrigues, abundance of spirituous liquors, and so 
forth, may paralyze the colonial Government. I 
will tell the Commissioners a story ; I hope it may 
both divert, and instruct them : — A friend of mine 
(who happened to be a little man) being an officer 
on board an Indiaman when a mutiny took, planet 
was accosted by one of the mutineers, a man of six 
feet four inches high — this agreeable customer was 
half drunk ; quietly taking the officer by the hair^' 
he lifted him up in the air, and, holding him M^ 
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arm** ki^^ began an agreeable t^te-^-tftte, 
MHKtring my friend that, bad he not been such a 
ffooi fellow, he would heave bim oTerfaoard ! Now 
Mme nich untoward accident, though it might 
l^m the GoTemor in an eletfated, would not place 
faiat in a digni^d situation i and (exclusive of the 
puaonal discomfort of such a position to the 
OovamDr hinself) the Government of a small 
colony coutd scarcdy be very vigorous where 
these accidents might occur, without any power to 
preveitt, or pnoish than, beyond the Gtovemor's own 
exertion, moral and physical. The Commissioners 
will, possibly, answer, " that there shall be a police 
force" — pray, good Sirs, recollect, that, in a young 
colony, there must be high wages ; and no man will 
enter the police force, unless you pay him as much 
as he can earn in other ways : in London you get a 
policeman for three shillings a day — you will pay 
much more in Australia ; therefore, the expense of 
snch a force would be more than your finances can, 
at first, bear. Two hundred men would, probably, 
cost you, not less than, £12,000 a year, including 
lodgiog, clothing, arms, accoutrements, ammunition, 
officers, and pay ; now 200 marines, being quar- 
tered on the shores of Spencer's Gulph, instead of 
Portsmouth Barracks, would add no expense to 
Ei^land. The colony might pay them, af^eir a 
iMit, and so save their cost to the mother 
tsantry. 

Tkirdfy. — The native tribes may coalesce, uul 
£0n# down upon the colony in great numbers. I 
have heard that Captain Sturt, the &raou8 Austra- 
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UaD iKptorep, -Mid he thought they would, do ac If 
so, are- the colonists to abandon their occupationa and 
turn sotdiera? — ia this case, how is the colony to 
floupish ? We know that at Van Dieman's Land, 
where there is but one tribe of natives, and that by 
no means a nmnerous one, (I think about 500,) ths 
greatest iacdnvenience, and much serious mischief, 
has arisen to the colonists from the hostilities of the 
natives ; yet, at Van Dieman's Land, there is an 
entire British regiment ! I have heard, but canobt 
vouch for the truth of this assertion, th^ "the 
Governor of Swan River Settlement wants mdrt 
soldiers, and has applied for his force to be in* 
creased to 600 men ! 

Fourthly, — and I believe this danger to he 
certain, the runaway convicts from Sydney 4ill 
seek the new colony. If not there received, (and 
Seceived they cannot be,) they will form strong, and 
daring bands in the vicinity of your plantation, wheie 
there are not soldiers, in preference to the vicinity 
of the stronger settlements, where there are soldiers. 
These agreeable neighbours will, certainly, not 
annoy the Commissioners in the town of London; 
but we shall see how pleasant they will render the 
precincts of the new town on the shores of Spencer'^ 
Gulph; and, especially, as they will have some 
kindred spirits among the colonists in the tovm 
itself: women, children, and cattle, will be carried 
away. The Commissioners appear to me not to be 
aware that founding a colony in the midst of savage 
nations, of forests, within the reach of 5 or 6,000 
felons, and the colony, itself, containing the vices, 
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u wdl as the viitQas, of 'ciyilitotipD, nquireft.a 
GoyerDmeot of no ordinary rigour; firmness, 
courage, moral and physical, and great prudence 
to avert evils, (evils which, if they once ooioe, 
oanoot be overoome,) are qualities which such & 
Colonial Grovemmeat must pnseeas, or perish. 

Ctesar said that a general ought to trust nothing 
to chance, which foresight can provide for ; and the 
leader of a colony requires similar forecast : he is 
die leader of an army. The dangers I have stated, 
may not befal ; but, if they do, they are mtali 
Whetlier the Commisaionera, or myself, are right, 
the public must decide. Events cannot; for the 
non-occurrence of danger, is no argument against 
the wisdom of precaution. 

I hope I have now satisfactorily explained my 
noiives for giving up the direction of an enterprize« 
which, under a strong guidance, would be grai^ 
and useful ; but, if rashly conducted, full of peril I * 



* ThiB notice was printed when, in the " Morning Herald" of 
i9th Msy, I saw an extract tntnt the " Hobart Town" papdr* 
(BoflmiDK what 1 say in p. 147 of thia book. War loUk tie 
nativei has begun t Governor Stirling has need 0/ troops I 
and will have more need yet, or I am much mistaken. The same 
extract Btatea that " the Swan River settlement continues to 
be affected with a scarcity of provision^' after being planted 
about ten yeara. Pray mark that, reader! This e^itractso com- 
pletely proves the propriety of my caution, as opposed to tlie 
intrepidity of the Commiesionere, that I will copy it from the 
" Herald." 

" We have received Hobart Town Papers to the 37th of Decern- 
ber, from which we extract the following '. — 
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" ■ '"SWAW RfTEft.— AWACK ON THENAilVfis:" 

, .' An. expedition had been sent agunst the natives cm tbe Hw- 
n,j, who had been for aome time the tenor of tbe aeighboiirhoo4i 
tbe levity and forbearance evinced b; the Government having 
bfpn . found incMDpatible nith the safety of either the lives 9r 
jprpperty of th^ inhabitants. Many atrocities had been wnr- 
mitted by them, and at length it was resolved they should aot 
^ on w)th impunity. A party accordingly, consisting of bis 
Excellency Sir James Stirling, Mr. Peel, Mr. Roe, Cspt. Me^ 
and his son, Captain Ellis, Mr. NorcoU, Mr. Saweyer Smi^ 
a party of the . police, two coTpQrals, and eight privates of . Jpp 
Mapst^'i Slat regiment, fioiouuting altogether to tweotyTfiie 
^miBQ, set out to 9ttacK Ih^m, The party hi von ac^sd at a plap^ 
celled Jimjam by the na^ves, about eleven miled from the mouthy 
of the Murray, and on the following morning the whole encampr 
menL advanced for Pii^arra, another place of resort for thft 
oativea of this diatnct, where it wu intended to est^iUsh a iovm, 
on a site re«erv«d fqr the purpose, and to leave half tbe pairty, 
inc]udit)g the military, for the protection of Mr. Peel and 
,euch other settlers as that gentleman might induce to resort 
tbither. From this an easterly course was taken, for the pur- 
pose of lookii^ over the adjoining country, but the party had 
not proceeded more than a quarter of a mile over an undulatii^ 
tiurface of the richest description, covered with nutritions 
food for cattlei when the voicea of many natives were heard 
from the left. This being a neighbourhood much frequented 
by the native tribe of Kalyute, long unchecked in the commis- 
sion of numerous outrages and murders, and which had hitherto 
eluded pursuit, since the murder of private Nesbitt, of the 
,2Ist regiment, and spearing Mr. Barron, it was resolved to 
proceed against them. His Excellency, with Messrs. Peel and 
Norcott, rode forward, to ascertain whether it was the guilty 
tribe, which being ascertained, the police advanced. The 
instant they were observed, the natives, to tbe number of about 
.seventy, darted on their feet, seized their spears, end formed a 
formidable front; but finding their visiters still advancing, they 
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were, ^ejnd usitli Esar, uid btgw to ntr))^ ,wfy»x il^..]itH» 
party of hone, conutting of five penons, daahed into the midst 
of Aian, recognuing some of the most ittroeiouS ntfeaden among 
them. One of these was celebrated for bis audacity, named 
}4oonarr, who, <m being named, boldly avowed himself, exclaim- 
ing, " Yes, Noonarr, me," prepared to hurl his spear kt Mr. 
NOrcott, who, howerer, shot him dead in the act. The oattvea 
npon this turned to asaail their attackers, and the latter com- 
menced a general firing. Tlie first shot and the loud yells of tbs 
tevagea having apprised the rest of the party of the attack, they, 
mider the command of Sir James Stirling, harried to the aid of 
^flieir comrades, and arrived just as some of the natives bad 
'trasMd and others were crossing the river, with the intention 
of aorroanding the settlers. Astounded at tfae appraadi of this 
Isecond party, who were in the rear, they fled to the river, seciv- 
ting themselves among its branches and holes, immersing them- 
«tlve« with only the head uncovered, and ready with their spears 
onder water to seize every advantage. The settlers, howeverr 
acted with great steadiness, and the result was that from twenty- 
■fire to thirty of Oie savages were slain, and the remainder fled,, 
with the excep^on of eight women and some children, who, on 
being aesared of protection, were detained prisoners. One, low- 
erer, and several of the children were unfortanately killed during 
the engagement. As it appeared by this time that sufficient pu- 
nishment had been inflicted, and as among the dead fifteen very 
old and desperate offenders were recc^ised, the bugle was 
sounded to cease firing, and the party re-assembled at the ford, 
where the baggage had beea left under chai^ of four soldiers. 
Here Captain Ellis had arrived, badly wounded in the right 
temple by a spear, at three or four yards' distance, whicb knocked 
him off his horse, and Heffron, a constable of police, had beea 
badly wounded in the elbow. 

* At the data of the Recounts both the wounded men were doing 
well. 

' "tbe settlement oontinned to he affected with a scarcity of pro- 
visions. Beef and mutton were Is. 6d, per lb.; the 41b. loaf 
Zs. 3d.'; Sydney cheese 3s. per lb. ; of rice there was none ; 
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potatoes were 6ii. per lb.; aad tea 8*. 6d. Alt kinds of tpiri- 
tvout and other liquors were to be had in abundance, and at 
cheap rates.' 

HOBART TOWN. 

' Th« murderen of tbe late Dr. Wardell had been tned and 
executed. 

* The new Commercial Bonk atSydney had commenced business. 
They had £16,500 preseated to them the first day for discount, 
of which the directors looked at only one-sixth part. 

' The market at Sydney is now beld twice a week, Tuesday and 
Friday. 

' The natives in the diatriet of Brisbane Water had ieoemV 
so troublesome a$ to induce the Qoverntnent to send down a 
detachment of troops to protect the settlers. 

' The schooner Shamrock, beloo^ng to Sydney, was capsized in 
Qoeen Charlotte's Sound, New Zealand, whan three Enropeans 
and seven natives lost their lives, 

, ' The Court of Requests at Sydney, Strang to say, is held in 
die saloon of the theatre. 

' The thirteen unhappy men, sentenced to death at the late 
commission for insurrection at Norfolk Island, were executed in 
October last, the Rev. Mr. Styles and tbe Rev. Mr. Ullathome 
having g^ne down to attend them in their last moments. 

' The amount of money in the colonial chest at Sydney was no 
less than £167,000, and it was resolved to place all future receipts 
of the revenue in the banks, in order to enable them to distribute 
discounts, which, from the want of means, had of late been much" 
contracted, and thereby led to the distress of the trading com- 
munity. 

' Mr. de Saram, a native of Ceylon, has been appointed Judge 
of the district Court of Colombo. This has taken place under 
the new arrangement, which opens the highest civil offices to his 
Majesty's subjects, whether European or native.' " 
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COLONIZATION, 



INTRODUCTION. 



The following observations are offered to the Pub- 
lic, in order to promote a discussion of the merits 
attaching to an Experimental Enterprise of great 
interest. If my views are erroneous, let my errors 
be corrected, and thus my object will be gained. 

I shall divide the subject into four chapters, 
viz. — 

1. The reasons for forming this Colony in South 

Australia, with some other matters. 

2. The outfit and passage to that country. 

3. The state of the Colonists, and what is to be 

done on landing. 

4. The prospects of the Colonists after l^iding. 
6. Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Reasons for forming this Colony. 

There are four reasons given for the foundation of 
this Colony in Southern Australia, namely, — 

1. That it will give vent to our over population. 

2. That it will be a market for our over produce. 

3. That it will enlarge the field for employing 
capital. 

4. That it will be a model by which to correct 
our system of Colonial Government. 

With regard to the first of these four reasons, 
namely, " that it will give venl to our overpopulation" 
it is one which calls for the previous question ; 
Is it true that we have an over population ? There 
is a gentleman, named William Blsicker, who ma- 
nages large estates in Ireland, who is generally 
admitted to possess much local knowledge of the 
state of that unhappy country ; who has done great 
good ; and who has, in two pamphlets, told what 
he has done, and is daily doing, to benefit his 
country ; thereby proving himself to be a more fit 
man to govern that country, than those who, for 
their long orations in the House of Commons, and 
for the evils they have done to Ireland, are self- 
styled " Statesmen. " These pamphlets of Mr. 
Blacker's have gained the prize of a gold medal, 
awarded to him by the Royul Dublin Society of 
Agriculture ; a circumstance that I here state, 
because it stamps an authority on the opinions of 
Mr. Blacker, which the Public will not always give 
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to good sense on its own account.* Now Mr. Blacker 
says, " I have already extended this treatise to a 
" length much beyond my original intention, but I 
" cannot conclude without endeavouring to answer 
" one objection which may be made to the opinions 
" I have supported in the foregoing : I allude to 
*' my objecting to the expulsion of small holders for 
" the purpose of consolidating farms, in regard to 
" which it may be asked, if this is not done, the 
" population is increasing so rapidly, that as families 
" grow up, subdivision must go on until at length 
"the community will become paupers? I might 
" fairly ask in return, how the plan of turning out 
*' these families will prevent pauperism? It seems 
" to me, that the latter plan is by much the surest 
" way to produce such a result. But the most 
" satisfactory answer to the question will perhaps 
" be arrived at by endeavouring to ascertain how 
*' far the apprehension of a superabundant popula- 
" tion, at present so generally entertained, may or 
" may not be justified by facta ; for, if it should 
" appear there was land enough in the kingdom for 
" all its inhabitants now existing, and for as many 
** more as could be anticipated in any reasonable 
" time ; and that nothing more was wanted but 
" proper regulations to make it available for their 
*' wants ; then the objection may fairly be con- 
*^ sidered as set aside. In a late publication, en- 
" titled, ' Ireland, as it was, is, and ought to be,' a 
" table is given of the acreable contents and popu- 
" lation of each county in Ireland, which may be 
*' supposed, at least so far relatively accurate, as to 
" atford data for the following calculations. — From 
* I only refer to Mr. BIncker's opiDioaa regarding the doctrine 
at over population. 
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" this table, it appears that the county of Armagh 
" contains 212,755 acres, and a population of 
" 220,653 souls, and that the entire kingdom 
" contains 17,190,726 acres, and 7,839,469 souls. 
" Now, in the county of Armagh, by a recent sur- 
" vey, more than one-seventh of the surface is taken 
" up by lakes and unprofitable laud, and the re- 
" mainder ia, for the greatest part, indifferently col- 
" tivated ; and yet the peasantry are better clothed, 
" lodged, and fed, than they are in most other coun- 
" ties in Ireland. I cannot, therefore, be accused of 
" taking away from the comforts of the rest of this 
" kingdom by taking the county of Armagh as a 
" standard ; and its proportion of unprofitable sur- 
" face is not very remote, I believe, from the average 
" of the others. If then, 212,755, the number of 
" acres in Armagh, give a population of 220,653 
" souls, 17,190,726 acres, the entire contents of the 
" kingdom, ought to give a population of 17,828,888 
" in place of 7,839,469, the population at present. 
" It therefore appears, that, supposing the other 
" parts of Ireland to be as well cultivated as 
" Armagh, it would support two and a-half times 
" the number of its present inhabitants, and be able 
" to export provisions largely beside; for Armi^h, 
" notwithstanding its population, exports pork, 
" butter, and grain, in great quantities. 

" But before deciding finally upon the population 
" which the kingdom could support, it ought to be 
" examined how far the county of Armagh, the 
" (standard taken) has arrived at its full comple- 
" ment ; and in regard to this, I would say, from a 
" pretty general knowledge of it, that under an ira- 
" proved system of agriculture, and a regular rota- 
" tion of crops, the produce would be treble of what 



" it yields at present ; and I tbink this may be prac- 
' tically proved, if I can show farmers, possessing 
'' ^nd of an average quality, who being induced to 
' change their manner of cultivation in the way 
' already described, are now receiving fully treble 
' produce from the identical same farm to what it 
' formerly yielded. But supposing it only to yield 
' double as much, it would follow, that the popula- 
' tion of Armagh, if that bene6cial change became 
' general, might be doubled also, without in any 
' de^^ee lessening the comforts of the inhabitants, 
' which increase being taken as the basis of the cal- 
' culation, and applying it to the whole of Ireland, 
' would make it adequate to the support of better 

' than THIRTY-FIVE MILLION OF SOULS. 

" When, therefore, it is considered what unes- 
' hausted, I might say un&rplored, resources remain 
' for the maintenance of any increase of inhabitants 
' that can be expected in any definite period, it 

* must, I think, be evident to every reflecting per- 
' son, that all fears as to a surplus population are 
' perfectly ideal, and that it is its unequal distribu- 
' tion, and not its aggregate amount, which is to be 
' deplored ; it may be said that the quantity of 
' waste land in the county of Armagh is below the 
' average of the kingdom, and this I have not the 
' necessary returns exactly to ascertain, but the 
' proportion in Armagh would give an amount of 
' 3,000,000 of acres of unprofitable land in the 

* whole of Ireland, which cannot be so far from the 
' truth, as in any material degree to eifect the result 
' of the foregoing calculation. If, then, such be the 
' real state of the question, what, it will be de- 
' manded, can prevent the population now in exist- 
' ence from seizing upon comforts so completely 
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' within their reach, and applying themselvea at 
* once to the cultivation of these immense tracts of 
" improveable land, at preaent lying useless ? The 
' answer to this will lead me to a point I wish to 
'' arrive at ; and the reply I should give would be, 
" that the chief reason was, the want of security for 
" person and property, which deters the working 
' classes from attempting to settle in any place re- 
" mote from their own connexions, and thereby pre- 
" vents the population from extending itself to the 
" more uncultivated parts of the country ; and being 
" thus pent up in particular districts, it occasions 
" land to be almost unattainable, where there is the 
" greatest wish to cultivate it, and leaves it lying 
" idle, where it exists in the greatest abundance. 
" Any one, who knows any thing of the state of 
" Ireland, knows that it is not safe in a farmer to 
" emigrate, even to an adjoining parish, without 
" paying largely for what is called the good-will of 
" the person to whom he succeeds ; which explains 
" fully the reason why a sum of money, nearly equal 
" to the value of the fee simple of the land, is often 
" given to get into possession of a farm under a re- 
" spectable landlord, in a quiet neighbourhood, 
" although the land may be subject to its full value 
" in rent ; but to the want of security for person and 
" property may also be added, the want of skill and 
" capital in the working population, and the con- 
" sequent incapacity of those who have neither, to 
" attempt the business of reclaiming, which requires 
" both, and thus (even where land might be ac- 
" quired) they cannot proceed, without meeting that 
" support and assistance from the landlords which 
" they are, generally speaking, unwilling or unable 
" to afford ; and thus things have been left to take 



" their own course from century to century, the 
" local improvement creeping on by degrees, as it 
" happens to be pushed forward by the advancing 
" tide of population in each particular district, 
" without almost an instance of any thing being 
" undertaken upon an extended scale, to bring into 
" cultivation the numerous tracts of country, which 
" would so well repay the sums that might be judi- 
" ciously expended on them ; and the land is left 
" waste, which alone is capable of affording the 
" people necessary employment ; and the people are 
" left turbulent, discontented, and disaffected, and 
" will always remain so, until employment is pro- 
" vided for them. The existing state of things, 
" therefore, operates as cause and effect ; the land 
" lying waste leaves the people lawless and turbu- 
" lent ; and again, the lawlessness, and turbulence 
" of the people is the cause of the land being 
" left so ! !" 

What Mr. Blacker has here stated, seems con- 
clusive, and is a sad picture of the state of Ireland. 
Indeed it is generally supposed that there are in 
Ireland about Jive millions of acres lying waste and 
capable of being turned into rich land. Mr. Nimmo, 
the Government engineer, said that the expense of 
doing this would be repaid by the first year's 
produce.* Ireland is then more than thirty millions 
of souls short of its full population : and we talk of 
the necessity of " easing" the population ! As far as 
numbers are concerned, we could turn the whole po- 
pulation of England and Scotland into Ireland ; leav- 
ing Great Britain far more desert than Southern Aus- 

* See Mt. Nimmo's evidence in thB leports of the Parliameotary 
Committees. 
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tralia, and not give Ireland more people than she 
could feed, and yet we talk of easing the population ! 
But let ua take another view of this " easing" affair. 
We are told by political economists that increase of 
population will follow an increase in the quantity of 
food ; if then, by sending out colonies, you diminish 
the number of eaters, it will have the same effect as 
increasing the quantity of what is eaten, so that the 
principle, which produces increase of popalati,OQ, 
remains untouched, and the evil, supposing it to 
exist, continues to be as great as ever. In fact then, 
over population is a wrong term ; the proper term is 
over-bad government, and the remedy consists neither 
in " moral restraint" nor emigration ; which last 
takes away our best men, and those who are likely 
to produce a better system of government. Emigra- 
tion is a bending and shrinking from the evil, in- 
stead of meeting it boldly. The same energies 
which are roused within men to make them emi- 
grate, would, if well and constitutionally directed, 
expose, and consequently remove the evils which 
produce the wish to emigrate. But if any man 
will calculate the sum of money, aud quantity of 
shipping required* to take away emigrants in such 
numbers as would relieve the population, and what 
it requires to make the same number happy, in- 

* The nnmber of emigrants leaving Great Britain and Ireland 
yearly has fluctuated of late years from 18,000 to upwards of 
100,000, and yet we find no diminution of our distresses. I 
must leave those who bold that emigration is a relief to population 
to fix the Dumhers which we must transport, to effect the object 
conteiqplated. These folks haH better send away half the popu- 
lation, and that half all of one sex. In this case the check of 
" moral restraint" would be perfect. It would be morals in a 
straight- waistcoat — in the stocks — or rather in a Mameluke 
bridle ! 
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duatrioos, and useful in Ireland, he will see that 
the Shannon is a far more interesting river than 
the St. Lawrence, in America, or the Murray, in 
Australia. The banks of the Shannon might be 
covered by those that had no distant home to mourn ; 
who had not severed the ties of country and kindred, 
rather than see their children perish in the midst 
of plenty : a choice of evils which sends Ireland's 
best men abroad, and heart-broken to the grave, 
nor is " Auld lang syne" forgotten by the thousands 
who annually leave Scotland : let no man bid adieu 
to his native land and fancy that, in other climes, 
he can forget the country which gave him birth : 
the thing is impossible. But let us put all other 
points out of the question, and ask, are we to sup- 
pose that the Almighty, whose arrangements excite 
our utter astonishment and unbounded admiration 
from the world of insects to the planetary system • 
and from whose general laws neither the telescope 
nor the microscope can trace a deviation, but, on 
the contrary, plunge us into reveries on our own 
nothingness ; are we to suppose, I ask, that the 
incomprehensible Author of all these wonders 
has erred in that law by which the world is 
peopled? Has science any right to condemn, 
as erroneous, the operations of a power whose 
most ordinary works are immeasurably beyond 
her comprehension 1 Science ! whose greatest suc- 
cesses are but imperfect explanations of some in- 
describably minute portion of the Divine labours • 
and whose mightiest efforts only show us, that 
our minds are totally incapable of embracing the 
mere idea of this universal vastness I Of no one 
thing that we see, can we trace the creation 
the qualities, or the object, in all its ramifications. 



Our utmost powers of scientitic research only ex- 
cite our amazement, and prove our ignorance and 
incapacity. And yet this same science pretends to 
say, that population increases too fast for the safety 
of the human race, and that He who has made all 
else perfect, has failed in this ! Is neither re- 
ligion, nor the reasoning to be derived from ana- 
logy, to be admitted here ? Is our sense of 
sight, which exhibits continents scarcely inha- 
bited, no longer to serve us when we speak of 
population with the political economist, whose 
doctrines seem to be the destruction of men, and the 
increase of wealth ? Are we then, after all, to 
worship Mammon, and condemn God ? It would 
seem so, and that, putting aside natural and re- 
vealed religion, aye and even common humanity, 
we are to entangle ourselves in the web of hair- 
splitting political economy ; a study full of minute 
intricacies and details, while, (if we may judge by 
the discordance among its professors,) it seems 
nearly destitute of fixed principles and correct 
general views. A political economist of the present 
day, is Theseus, in his labyrinth without a thrtad ; 
he is worse, for that ancient gay Lothario was 
full of gallantries for the fair Ariadne ; but our 
modem political economist would not touch a 
petticoat with a pair of tongs, unless it belonged 
to Miss Martineau, and was all hemmed and 
flounced with " moral restraint" Indeed I am 
inclined rather to call him the Minotaur, vi- 
gorously attacking population by the cruel ope- 
ration of making old maids, instead of eating 
young ones ! '* But," I shall be asked, " are 
we not to colonize?" I answer yes; colonize 
by all means : only state the true and not the false 
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inducements to a noble exploit. Let us not seek 
puerile excuses for doing that which is, in itself, 
grand. Why should we seek apolog^ies for colo- 
nizing, as if we were about to commit a crime ? 
It is true that it may do England harm in one 
way ; that is to say, she will lose some thousands 
of strong healthy people ; but colonizing will not 
depopulate the country, and we must not seek an 
hundred excuses for that which we propose to do. 
No, let us cast away such nonsense as the 
excuse of " relieving the popuiation," and " adding 
to our commerce," and the devil knows what ; 
let us come at once to the plain truth, which is, 
that our government has been -so bad as almost 
to defy description ; and, although it is mending, 
still the degree of misery that has been produced is 
too great and too pressing, upon certain classes of 
the community, to await a slow coming remedy; 
and therefore, men seek, in despair, some place of 
refuge, where industry may at once enable them 
to feed their children, and where they will not be 
insulted in the midst of their sufferings, by the 
insolent and impious cant of " moral restraint," or 
be driven- by such doctrines to seduction, and pros- 
titution, and robbery, and murder. Crimes, but 
not all the crimes which result from the audacity of 
men, who attempt to thwart the course of nature, 
and pretend that the feelings of humanity are not 
to be consulted in framing acts of parliament. 

In Australia we shall welcome the arrival of 
children with " blessed he he who has his quiver full 
of them" and so I quit this subject of colonies 
being a relief to population, which seems to be no 
more true than that you relieve the flame of a torch 
by lighting a taper ! 
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The question may possibly be asked, " ivh^i 
would you do with our starving population, which 
you and others deny to be too great, though wt prove 
its increase by our returns?" First, observe, good 
reader, that these gentlemen have no proof that the 
former returns, with which they compare the pre* 
sent, were accurate, and some strong reasons to sup- 
pose that they were not so. However, we will 
gr8iDt this increase, and trust that it is so — "you ad- 
mit" add they, " that our labourers starve : what 
is then to be done ? are we to be devoured by poors' 
rates and by paupers T I hope so with all my 
heart. When I hear of great farmers groaning under 
the weight of the poor laws, I think of Hannibal's 
scornful smile when the Carthagenian senate wept. 
Reproached for his mirth, he answered, " ye weep 
for the loss of your money, but ye wept not for the 
miseries of your country ; scorn for you, is sorrow 
for Carthage" The great landholder weeps when 
he pays the poor rate, he does not weep when he 
reduces his hired . labourer to work for a shilling 
a-day. I rejoice when I see the law give back to 
the labourer a small portion of that which has been 
unjustly taken from him; namely — his right to a 
fair share of what his labour produces — enough 
to nourish and to foster that labour. Holding 
these opinions, in common with a vast proportion 
of Englishmen, I could not be otherwise than 
pleased with two pamphlets of the celebrated Sis- 
mondi — the one entitled " Des sort des ouvriers 
dans les manufactures" — the other " De la richesse 
territoriale."' These pamphlets, justly, attack our 
insatiable lust of what is falsely called " national 
wealth," and to them I refer those who do not be- 
lieve that God is a guinea, and the proper temple, 



in which to worship him, a manufactorif full of tor- 
tured infants ! 

\ do not refer to these pamphlets so much from 
being disturbed by any doubts about my own opi- 
nions, as in the consciousness that, where the mere 
soldier would be ridiculed, the celebrated historian 
and philosopher will be attended to with respect, 
particularly in the fashionable world, which rarely 
thinks of what is said, but of who said it. The 
haut ton may be called a polished mob — a clean 
mob — a mob smelling of lavender water instead of 
onioDS. The opinions of this lavender water mob are 
generally led by a wit — or a poet — or a dandy^ — or a 
manufacturer of speeches in the House of Commons. 
The onion mob are led hy a demagogue, that is to 
say, they feel their stomachs very empty, and some 
good and clever mau points out what he thinks will 
fill them, for which, instead of being honoured, he 
is assailed by the lavender water mob with every 
species of abuse. Sometimes he gets hanged. But 
to return to Sismondi. Monsieur De Sismondi 
says, in speaking of population, " The Irish pea- 
" sant cannot sink lower than he is, he cannot bring 
" children in the world more miserable than he is 
" himself, and therefore, on entering into the ma- 
" trjmonial state, he is the most improvident of 
" human beings. On the contrary, in all thecoun- 
" tries where the cultivator of the earth has a fair 
" guarantee for his existence, some present happi- 
" ness, and some future hope, his prosperity forms 
" the only efficacious barrier to a disproportioned 
" increase of population. No one descends volun- 
" tarily from their condition, and it is a rare thing 
" in any country to see a son marry before he is 
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" certain of being able to live as his father lived 
** before him. The son of a small farmer gets a 
" small farm before he is married ; but the sod of a 
" day labourer marries when he can get a spade !" 
and consequently begets paupers ! It is good to see 
so powerful an ally as Monsieur de Sismondi on the 
side of those who advocate the advantages of small 
farms ; these farms pi^vent the existence of paupers, 
instead of great farms, which create paupers ; and 
I was surprised to see the clever author of " Eng- 
land and America" enlist himself among the advo- 
cates of large farms. Exclusive of the industrious 
education which the children of a small farmer 
receives, and of the idle, unhappy life in which a 
day labourer's children are reared ; although this 
very circumstance is alone a powerful argument in 
favour of small farms ; exclusive of this inestimable 
advantage, I will meet the author of " England 
and America" on his own ground.- In vol. i. p. 20. 
He says, that the division of land into small farms is 
" unfavourable to -production." This is denied by 
Lichtervelde, the Belgian writer on agriculture, 
whose reports and opinions were sought for by the 
ruler of the French empire, with a view to national 
improvement. I also made inquiries in Normandy, 
where I have passed the last year, and where the 
advantage of small farms is universally asserted. Mr. 
Armstrong, the vice-consul, at Caen, told me that the 
English government had sent queries through his 
office to ascertain whether the division of land in 
France did good or harm in that neighbourhood; and 
that the answers to these queries were, that the opi- 
nion was general of its great advantage ; that France 
owed the improved state of agriculture, and the com- 
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paratirely happy state of the peasantry, entirely to 
this division of land ; that the only dissentient voices 
to this opinion were those meD who had lost great es- 
tates; in short, the" Carlists," whose opinions are 
naturally influenced bytheir personal misfortunes, or, 
rather, biassed by their politics; for the ancient aris- 
tocracy of France has not, according to the public 
opinion there, any cause to complain ; it is true that 
many lost a great deal of land, which was kept rather 
for pleasure than for the production of food ; but, 
since the return of the Bourbons, those who did not 
get back their land have been repaid in monof. 
And it is not generally known in England, though 
it is positively asserted in France, that there was 
scarcely a great family at the time of the revolution 
which was not involved in overwhelming debts, and 
that, though nearly all of them regained their estates, 
or were paid for them, none ever paid their debts. 
They are now the richest class of men in France, 
and free of all encumbrance. The history then of 
the French aristocracy for the last fifty years seems 
to be easily stated. By their folly they urged their 
sovereign to ruin ; when in danger they abandoned 
him, and when he regained his throne by the force of 
foreign bayonets they did not join in the battle, but 
profited by the invasion ! I take the accounts of 
their own writers, and truly one does not recognize in 
the " voltigeurs" that high sense of chivalry — that 
brilliant courage — which, in all ages, has distin- 
guished the French nation, and at no time more 
conspicuously than during the reign of the emperor 
Napoleon. The " Carlists" of France seem to be 
those who abandoned the unfortunate and guiltless 
Louis XVI. and now, with their hair full of powder, 
and their noses full of snuff, they try to persuade the 
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world that Charles X. is the most p^ect of princes, 
and the Jesuits the most perfect of prieats, that 
larg;e estates and feudal laws are a/lmirable social 
arrangements, and that the extreme of heroism is 
to have made " la retraite /" What is that ? a^ka 
my reader — you shall hear if you have patience for 
a long story, which is almost as great a nuisance bs 
a lat^e farm ! and truly I am cooking up for th« 
reader a queer dish of agriculture and politics, 
cabbages, and Carlists ! but to proceed wtth'- my 
story of " la retraite." — 

i was dining with a large party of FVench etai- 
grants at Ghent, about a week before the battleof 
Waterloo — sitting next to a fine lad, who seemed to 
be full of his new uniform, and who occasionally 
gave very decided opinions on war, I asked him if 
he had seen any service. *' Oh, yes, sir,'' said he. 
I asked him where? " Sir, replied he, " I have 
made the retreat." I had heard " la retraite" a 
thousand times pronounced by the company during 
their conversation, without being able to make out 
what retreat they alluded to ; and from their age and 
be-ribboned button holes, I concluded that some or 
other of them had been distinguished in every re- 
treat of note from the time of Xenophon down to 
that of Massena, for there were among them — 
" Old three leg^'d grey beards, limping irith the gout, 
" Men full of rhumeB, who'd lived peut ages out I 
" Time's offala, only fit for th' hoapital ! 
" Or to hang antiquariaus rooms withal ! 
" Drunkards and lechen, speut with sin, who lire 
" With such poor helps as broths aad physics give." 

But when this boy of fourteen talked of having 
assisted at " la retraite," I was quite puzzled, and, 
on demanding an explanation, I found that it was 
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that of Louia XVIH. /rem Paris to Ghent ! This 

was the military exploit to which all the iuicient 
warriors around me had referred in their rapid cod- 
versatioD, keeping my poor thoughts gallopping 
backward aod forward, from Portugal aad Massena, 
to Xenophon and Asia Minor, but without get- 
ting Miy thing i6 Jit, till mj young friend ex- 
plained the enigma ; and I was initiated into the 
glorious episodes of that brilliant event which won 
for Louia XVIII. not his spurs, for he must have 
had them on, but the celebrated cognomen of the 
" VoUigeur." Now these same warriors and their 
" order" are equally experienced and scientific in 
war, pontics, and farming, loving " la retraite," 
Charles X. and /or^c/arnw— perhaps the Mon- 
sieur de Bonald referred to in " England and 
America," as the advocate for large landed pro- 
prietors, is a Carlist, and has assisted at " la re- 
traiteT however, I know nothing of Monsieur de 
Bonald, but I know well that his assertion is denied 
by the Normans. Now let us quit authorities, 
and examine the question between large and small 
farms analytically. In a great farm there is no 
combination of labour, but there is a division of la- 
bour, for both time and materials are lost. Every 
hired labourer, whilst idly lolling on his spade, is 
dividing his labour ; he does as little work for as 
much money as he possibly can ; he loses as much 
time as he possibly can ; and he destroys and wastes 
as much material as his temper and careless habits 
may render it ^reeable to him to destroy and waste. 
No overseeing can prevent all this. I do not say 
all do this, but they may do it, and when we con- 
template the low rate of wages they generally 
receive, it is very natural that they should do 
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it ; and I am very sure that in son^p degree, nearly 
all do. Here, then, we have the division of labour, 
the cutting up oflabour into small portions ; and no 
greater proof is required than the well known fact, 
that men who are set to task work, do much more 
than by day labour, because they then work for 
themselves — they work to sell their labour for an in- 
creased price, or, which is the same thing, they are 
paid the hire of a day's labour for a task that they 
are able to execute in five or six hours, the remainder 
of the day becoming their own. " Then," answer my 
opponents, " give task work, and large farms are 
unobjectionable." Not so, good sir. 1st, There are 
many other objections to hired labourers. 2d, Task 
work will not answer for all the operations of agri- 
culture. 3d, Task work contains a strong principle 
of the division of labour, because the labourer 
gives his strength to do it quick, but not his mind 
to do it well. And this imperfect performance is 
the result of division ; the labourer's hand is applied 
to his work, but not his will, and when these are 
not united, there is not combination but division of 
labour,* Let us take the hired labourer John Clod, 

* The author of " England and America" has justly fiHind 
fault with this expression as commonly used — (see page 20, vol L) 
The division of work may be, and is, the combination of la- 
bour — that is to say, that by having one particular operation to 
execute, the workman does it more expertly, and with less loss 
of time, than if he has to lay down one set of tools and take up 
another, change the current of hia thoughts from one operation to 
that of another, and so on — all this, in the coniplic4t«d and r^tid 
operations of a manufactory, b of great importance, and therefore 
arrangement of the work among many, draws from each, the 
greatest exertion of labour, the g^reatest d^ree of combination 
in strength, dexterity, and thought, and the greatest quantity of 
produce is obtained, and, therefore, the greatest fortune made for 
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to whom Fanner Big pays the lowest wages, and 
receives naturally the least portion of work that 
John can give, who, also, wastes time and ma- 
terial by his indifference to the interest of a man 
who shows no pity for him. It may be, that he 
daily takes a few potatoes home in his pocket, and 
so forth ; those tvho are at their ease call this 
stealing, but John reconciles it to his conscience, 
(after a hard struggle), by the pinchings of hunger, 
by some passages of the Bible, and by human 
nature, which tells him that starvation never was, 
never will be, never ought to be, and never can be 
home. Suppose, that this same John Clod had 
twenty acres of kts own, or of which he has a good 
leasCf instead of being a day labourer on Far- 
mer Big's large farm of a thoosaod acres. Does the 
said John Clod now lose time, or labour, or mate- 
rial, or compromise with his conscience in a struggle 
with hunger? No — he loses nothing, unless, per- 
haps, sometimes a little sleep, and some deep po- 
tations at a public-house, in his eager desire to make 
the most of his little farm, this desire makes him 
give up drinking and urges him to extra exertion, 
making him rise at four o'clock in the morning, 
cheerful and Ibll of hope, instead of creeping in 
sulky discontent to Farmer Big's farm at six — all is 
labour and thrift — even his pleasure consists in 

the pereoD who poesesses the manufactory. Aod if over- 
grown fortunes, and Btarring workmen, fonn the " wealth of a 
nation," this arrangement of labonr is well suited to produce 
tham. The same general principle of arrai^moitt of labour 
exists in agricultare, but its application is quite difiFerent, because 
the object is different : it is not the concentration of riches, 
health, and comforts in the /eiv, that should he sought for, 
but the dispersion of them among the many — manufactories and 
\nTg6 farms do the first— small fitrms da the last. 
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watching his &rm, and in its increase of production-r- 
tbe veiy dung which falls on the public road hepioka 
up — he watches his cabbages growing — he waters 
them — he manures them — he weeds them — he digs 
deep before he plants them — he tries experiments^ 
he studies their health — their nature — their whole 
progress day by day, nay, hour by hour, from the 
moment he plants them, till he eats or sells them ; 
he does both with a pride, a pleasure, which be can 
take in no other man's cabbages ; and this {^asure 
is his reward ; it gives him health and content : but 
he will not do all this for Farmer Big's cabbages, 
nor can Farmer Big do it himself: they are too 
numerous, and his general concerns too large — he 
has to buy his port — his claret — go to the club' — 
hunt — and has a variety of necessary avocations to 
attend to besides bis cabbages. Here then we have 
combination of mind, and of labour, and of expe- 
rioice, concentrated into the small space of twenty 
acres, by John Clod, while Farmer Big's equal talents 
and industry are dispersed over a thousand acres, 
and applied to other matters. " Ok ! but he has four 
labourers besides,^ says the advocate for great farms. 
Yes, sir, he has, but he has not half their exer- 
tions, he has all the loss produced by their waste — 
by their idleness— ^mS&cs if they are dishonest — has 
aW their hate for his low wages — in fine, has none of 
their good will, and as little of their work aa they 
can bestow. The result is, that John Clod's cab- 
bages are bigger and better, and more in quantity, 
on an equal space of ground, than Farmer Big's 
are; and Clod, and his whole family, apply their 
knowledge, and talents, to the cultivation of their own 
cabbages, instead of applying the same industry to 
stealing Farmer Big's cabbages to save themselves 
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from starvation! Thus we easily account for Min* 
h«er Lichterv^e's assertion, th&t all improvements 
m Belgian farming have been made by small farmers. 
So I fire off my ponderous Minheer Lichter- 
VELDE, the big-belied Belgian, against my oppo- 
nent's " petit Monsieur de Bonald" the herring-gutted 
Frenchman ! and Minheer carries weight both physi- 
cal, and moral ; for farming is better understood in 
Belgium, than in France, which last country has, how- 
ever, improved in its knowledge of agriculture since 
the revolution ; thatistoaay, since it became broken 
up into small farms; but (to leave Belgian and 
Frenoh authorities) no one can deny, that the man 
with twenty acres will observe the operations of 
nature more closely, and consequently more accu- 
rately, than he who has a thousand, Emd is obliged 
to use other men's eyes ; that the man of 20 acres 
will have the assistance of his iamily, and he will 
work harder for himself than the labourer hired by 
the former of 1000 acres, whose femily do not work 
at all. " Oh ! but Mr. Coke of Norfolk had large 
farms, and did wonders." Very likely, Sir. Now, 
let us suppose Mr. Coke of Norfolk was a polypus; 
cut him into as many pieces as his estates could be 
divided into, of 20 acres each; stick abit of him upon 
every small farm of 20 acres, so that each bit should 
become a perfect " Coke of Norfolk" on each farm, 
and see whether all these little Cokes would not do 
much more with the land than the one great Coke 
did ? The fact is, that this gentleman has a talent 
for farming ; and it is Mr. Coke's personal abili- 
ties, not the size of his farms, that produces the 
wonders. 

The author of " England and America " says, in 
page 24 : " Tke English farm labourer is a miserable 
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wretch ;" of this no man doubts : he is QOt so miser- 
able as an Irish labourer — but he is miserable— -yes 
— very — "because," says our author, "because he 
obtains but a very small share of the produce of his 
labour : but this is a question not of distribution, but of 
production" But if the distt-ibution be such as to 
make the production greater, and to give it all (ex- 
cept the rent) into the poor man's own hands : if it 
makes him the owner of what his labour produces ; 
if such be the effect of " distribution," that instead 
of " a veri/ small share " given to him in the sh^>e 
of daily and uncertain wages, the poor man should 
receive all the produce except the rent ; and instead of 
buying from, sells to, the rich man, I ask my adver- 
sary, and all the world besides, if this is not essen- 
tially "a question of distribution'^ with a witness? 
the questions are inseparable : whoever possesses 
the production, (by virtue of the distribution of the 
land, in the hands of a few or of many) will give his 
neighbour the very smallest share of such produc- 
tion that he can, and this is one of the exceptions to 
that excellent rule of " doing as you would be done 
by;" which exception Mr. Cobbett's " Bull-frog 
farmers" take especial care to adhere to most 
strictly ! Thus we see, that when the few have 
large farms the many come off badly, and when the 
many have small farms the/fw come off badly. 

There is, however, another view of the subject, 
which places the evil of large farms in a still more 
prominent light The large farmer is a middle 
man, between the great land proprietor and the 
spadesman, and he robs both. He lives in consider- 
able luxury, upon bis gains, which he screws out of 
both labourer and proprietor, giving the lowest pos- 
sible wages to the one and the lowest possible rent 
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to the other. If the Duke of Devonshire, for ex- 
ample, lets to farmer Middleman a farm of 1000 
acres for 1000/. a-year, the said fanner clears 1000/. 
per annum, keeps his hunter : his fat fubsy wife 
wears a silk gown, and a " bustle " on her hind 
quarters, like Pelion heaped upon Ossa. Travelled 
Miss has been to Paris — squalls " tanti paipiti" — 
and lards her English with French words to " bother 
the vulgar" and every body else. Young Master 
drives a stanhope, his seal-skin cap hangs, pendu- 
lous, over his right ear, and a cigar is stuck in his 
mouth. They dine at B o'clock, drink claret, and 
all this '* national wealth" comes out of the 1000/. 
a-year, which is the remuneration for his skill and 
time in managing the farm, and for his capital 
invested. But let us divide the 1000 acres among 
the day labourers who worked the great farm, giving 
to each 20 acres on a long lease; thereby securing 
to these poor men constant profitable work ; for what 
is the poor man's fate who is not sure of constant 
work ? yet such is the hired labourer's destiny, that he 
may lose work by the invention of machinery, or from 
the pique of his employer, who may take offence at 
some hasty expression. The constant fear of this 
makes the hired labourer a slave and, it may be, a 
rogue, and starves him besides. But now we have 
divided the 1000 acres, the poor man is no longer a 
hireling, but a small farmer ; and it is quite clear, 
that the 1000/. which gave farmer Middleman the 
gout — fatted Mrs. Middleman- — made the farm ring 
with " tanti pa^iti" — and supplied young cap-o'-one- 
side with cigars, would be divided among fifty hard 
working sturdy spadesmen, whose support and com- 
forts would never cease. Thus, in addition to the 
wages they formerly received as day labourers, each 
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WJ3«kl have 20/; a-year (that is to aay, his-shaife of 
the lOQO/.) for maoagiog his own portion of the 
great farm. Thtise fifty mm (and their famities) 
would not drink claret — they would not sir^ " tanti 
palpiti" — they would not have hysterica— thejf 
would- not have cigars (they might smoke a pipe) 
ijut they would have plenty of food and beer, 
(if the raalt tax . be repealed ;) they would htwe a 
gradual increase of comforts ; they wouid have 
constant occupation for themselves and their chil- 
di%a, they would, one cmd all, scorn the thoughts 
of parish assistance ; which they would consider 
as the right of the poor and miserable, and, not 
being either, they would consider any such assis- 
tance to be a degradation, revolting to thMr btmest 
pride. The son would not marry a woman that 
he could not support, and the daughter would not 
marry a dissolute man. " No one" as Mods, de 
Sismondi says, " voluntarily descends from their 
condition." The small farmer, the English yeoman, 
bestows, but does not ask, alms. 

The poor day labourer, uncertain of work, cannot 
aiford to put his child to school ; if in harvest time 
he saves a few shillings, he puts them by, to support 
his family in winter; his children idle while the father 
works, if he have work ; Qr help him to poach if he 
have not work ; thus they.'grow up ignorant from ne- 
cessity, and idle from habit, and perhaps end, if they 
are males, by becoming thieves ; if girls, by becom- 
ing prostitutes ; and our wise men taunt them with 
being demoralized forsooth! Yes, they are "de- 
moralized," which will always happen when people 
starve. Even the law admits starving to be an 
excuse for theft. Starving makes men eat each other ! 
in short, what will it not make men and women do ? 
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How different is the life of a small farmer's child! 
The fa-rm is a school, and a noble school too, where 
he leai-ns industry from habit: he grows up ho- 
tt^t, bec&xise he is not driven to dishonesty by early 
and biting want ; and he is proud and independent 
bwatise he is honest : it is troe, he may not have 
read the " Penny Magazine," and may never know 
the history of the Grand Chartreuse, or the Vatican, 
and other most pleasant histories, of deep import, no 
doubt, to English working men, but, to make up for 
tbib. misfortune, he will know, right well, how to 
manage -a, farm. The poor hired labourer sees his 
half-starved infant steal ; he wishes it were otherwise, 
tfamtgh he dare not correct it : who dares chastise a 
bdoved and starving child ? But the small farmler's 
son, who was guilty of such an action, would 
tremble in the presence of his indignant family. 

It is now time to examine how farmer Middle- 
man robs his landlord, having, as I think, shewn 
how he robs the labourer.* I have said, and in a 
little periodical work published by the Labourer's 
Friend Society, it is proved ; byreference to Lichter- 
velde it is proved ; by reference to all and every one 
that has seen it tried, it has been proved ; that spade 
hosbandry, and small farms, give, comparatively, 
a greater produce than la^^ farms ; because there is 
not, as I have before said, any waste of time, of know- 
ledge, of labour, of money, of land, of tools. By the 
farm being worked by one pair of hands, all these are 
economized, improved, " combined," asid the result of 
this " distribution," (as the author of '* England and 
America" terms it,) is increased produce. Now if 

* I speak of la^e itirmera as a class, when I aay tbey are in- 
jarions. But, as individuals, I am sure there are among them, 
many talented, and excellent, men. 
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the produce of land increases, so will the rent or 
Iwidlord's share ; and, consequently, the large 
farmer, who produces kss than the small farmer, 
(from the same space of ground) robs the landlord. 
No one will dispute that the tenant, who drinks 
small-beer and has a lai^e crop to sell, can pay 
better rent than he who drinks claret, and has a 
small crop to sell. The large farmer is, therefore, 
a perfect pest and nuisance to the country, and 
ought to be rubbed out of society altogether : 
and if all great landed proprietors would divide their 
ground into farms of twentyacres each, they would be 
again surrounded by a bold race of yeomen; fierce and 
hardy for war ; honest and industrious in peace. By 
such a division of land, labour would be really " com- 
bined" and the rents better paid, and higher too, in 
amount ; but the pianoforte and cap-o' -one-side must 
give place to the wash-tub and smock-frocks, while 
" tanti palpiti" would be supplanted by the far more 
entertaining and popular ditty of " Hzgk diddle 
diddle the cat and the fiddle." Then we should see 
the great English proprietor at the head of a nu- 
merous tenantry of some 1000 or 2000 sturdy 
followers, no longer his deadly enemies, as the 
hired labourers now are ; hut his friends, and the 
friends of his family ; such men would be cautious 
in making matrimonial alliances, and, as Sismondi 
most justly observes, this is the true way to check 
the increase of population, and, he might have added, 
poor's rates ; for who would be upon the parish, 
unless it were the gouty big farmer's wife Fubsy, 
Squalina, and Cap-o'-one-side ? I have not the 
least idea what the extent of the Duke of Devon- 
shire's estates may be ; but suppose them divided 
into 5,000 small farms — he would then be; at the 
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head of, perhaps, ten or twelve thousat^ staunch 
men (including fathers and sons) devoted retainers, 
with whom to stEuwl by the state in times of trouble ; 
but what troubles could then arise t Talk of de- 
mocratic principles indeed ! I should like to see 
what progress such principles could make among 
a nation of well-fed, industrious, small farmers ? 
There would be no danger of that, at all events. 
There might be some danger that such njen would 
not bestir themselves sufficiently to enforce the 
reforms that are so necessary, in some of the de- 
partments of slate : that they might not take the 
part of an individual oppressed by some great man ; 
there might be some danger that such things would 
take place. But in these days when the sovereignty 
of the press seems to have superseded all others, 
such apathy is not the fashion. I think I hear some 
advocate for large farms say, " This is all theory." 
Good sir, I pray you look at France ? What are 
the National Guards but a vast body of armed 
yeoiaen, of small farmers and small tradesmen ? 
Who put down the republicans at Paris a few 
months ago 1 At Caen, the republicans applied 
to the National Guards to know how they, the 
National Guards, would act in case of a rising : 
" We will fire upon the republicans" was the answer ! 
I do not understand much of French politics or 
parties, but I do say, that the National Guards are 
not republicans in Normandy, and it was understood 
that their feelings were not singular. A hundred 
times I have heard it said at Caen, (which I admit 
to be the only part of France I know any thing 
about,) " We will not allow of disturbances, we 
" have small properties to lose, we are at our ease, 
" and we will allow of no change. The republi- 
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"cans are those who Imve uotUing to lose,- asd 
" they «ha]l not take what we have." There are 
J^SOO.OOO of these men — all armed and drilled; 
they will bear much, too much, encroachment from 
those above them, but nothing (torn those below them. 
Had the people in France been poor " taueraile 
wretches" like the hired English labourers, so 
strongly described in " England and America"* 
(page 48) would they have acted as they did at 
Paris? Assuredly not; one cry would have re- 
sounded from all parts, " we may be better, we can- 
n«t be worse" which is exactly what haf^ena in 
Ireland. 

. Bat in England, a body of small ianners, or yeor 
men, would have a far easier game to play than Aat 
of the National Guards in France, where /our parties 
exist, to wit, the Napoleonists, the Carlists, the 
Philippists, and the Republicans, each of which 
justly reproaches the other three with being change- 
able and traitorous. There is then, always a choice 
for the National Guard to make. In England there 
is none ; the road is broad and straight. An old 
established limited monarchy, under which we have 
for ages lived, and under which we have flourished. 



* The deacription 1 refer to is given as & quotation from a 
punphlet. I ■nipect it to hnve been written hy the aothor of 
" England uid America" himstilf. It is exceedingly beantfAil ; 
how any mtJt conid retd it and advocate lai^ farms, I cannot 
conceive. I'he wbole of the second note is excellent, and in- 
dttcea me to believe, that if the author turns his attention to the 
■object of lai^ and small iarms, he will see in the former the 
keyto, atleast, Aal^the misery he so well describes. Not toall. 
I do not want to make small iarms a panacea, and cure broken 
bones like Morieon's pills, hut I do think it the best cbtutce of 
preventing bones being broken. 
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leaves no choice, no hesitation; we want no change; 
all I^Bit is asked for, is to clean and purify, not to 
change the constitution. The general feeling 'in 
England is not republican ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that starring workmen are very likely to 
became republicans and levellers ; or any thing that 
will giye them food : and famished men grow blood- 
thirety and ferocious ; men suffer long ere they rise, 
bdt when they do rise, they rise to vengeance ; and 
I fi*tnly believe, that one of the best modes of pre- 
venting' this want of food, and the horrors which 
it may and undoubtedly mil produce in England, 
is to break up large estates into small ones, and 
create a yeomanry ; increase the produce of the 
land, and reduce your poors' rates ; for then the poor 
man will not require parish assistance, he will 
have his fair share of the soil ; he will be happy; 
and if happy he will stand by that order of things 
which makes him happy. The admirable allotment 
system is an approach to the small farm system ; it 
does great good ; but it is too limited to do all that 
the fearful state of things requires. As an accom- 
paniment to small farms it is excellent, for there will 
always be hired labour to a certain extent ; and the 
hired labourer must have a garden and a cow. 

There must always be hired labour, because the 
small farmers' sons will work for hire, though they 
will not wear a fool's cap and gold tassel over their 
ear; and his daughters, though .they may not be 
able to play the piano-forte, will go to service, still 
having the readability of their parents before their 
eyes, and deeply implanted in their hearts, brought 
up to make it their pride, their vaunt, their glory ! 
The son of a yeoman will not labour for wages that 
are too low, nor will he burden his family by stand- 
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ing out for wages that are unreasonably high. There 
will, also, be plenty of competition, not among 
starving " miserable wretches," but among honest and 
reasonable meo ; and who, let me ask, would be the 
employers of these men ? their father's friend and 
landlord, on whose estate he and they have been bora 
and bred, and who, nine times in ten, would much 
rather serve thera than iiyure them ; who rarely is 
ungenerous or harsh, and does not wish to 
squeeze the labourer, like farmer Middleman, who 
would rather ape the vices of the great, than ^eir 
liberality ; indeed he cannot easily do both. To 
enable him to drink wine and keep hunters, the 
labourer must be squeezed. The great man perhaps 
squeezes the labourer by robbing the treasury : but 
the poor fellow don't know this, and is not irritated by 
it, as he is against the farmer who cuts down his 



I am surprised to see such an acute writer as 
the author of " England and America" so blinded 
by the theory which he maintains in favour of large 
farms, as not to perceive that he is inconsistent with 
himself: for in page 24, he says, "the English 
"farm labourer is a miserable wretch, because he 
" obtains but a very small share of the produce of his 
" labour.'^ In page 29, he says, '• recurring to the 
" agriculture of Et^land, the large farms of that 
" country exemplify the proverb, * union is force.'' " 
" Aye" writes a friend of mine on the margin, ' ' and 
" ' what is one man's meat is another man's poison,' 
" is another proverb that it exemplifies." To 
be sure it does ; it is the fat large farmer that 
makes the thin starved labourer — the " miserabU 
"wretch." The next sentence, (page 29) puzzles 
me : — " The most scientific of English farmers, if 



" he were to apply bis kjiowledge to the cultivation 
" of a single field, would not raise a much greater 
" produce than the most ignorant of Irish cottiers." 
Pray, Sir, what is a large farm but ap assemblage of 
" single JieldSy" to each of which, in detail, he 
applies his knowledge? Your assertion surely car- 
ries its own refutation with it ! If you will look at 
the various accounts of the allotment system, you 
will find, that the small portions of land given to 
poor men, produce Tiwre than an equal space in 
large farms. And are you not aware, that nearly 
all experiments in agriculture are made in small 
plots of ground ; la fiower-pots ; even in glass tum- 
blers! You say, that the great farmer's superiority 
is in the art of cultivating upon a great scale ; and 
for the practice of this art, capital and labour in 
proportion to land, are indispensible. Yes ; and so 
is the misery you describe, as being the portion of 
the great farmer's hired labourer (page 24). You 
then give us a note from Mr. M'CuUoch, in which 
the Professor says, that " French agriculture is 100 
years behind ours ; that two-thirds of the French 
people are employed in bad agriculture, while one- 
third of the English people suffice to carry on our 
good agriculture ; and that in this our great supe- 
riority in domestic economy consists." Now, Sir, 
what does this prove ? Why, that two-thirds of the 
French are well fed, and that two-thirds of the 
English starve ! You assert, and with truth, that 
our labourers are " miserable wretches ;" 1 assert, and 
no man knowing any thing of France will deny the 
assertion, that the French agricultural labourer is 
very well fed, and clothed, and lodged, and that ge- 
nerally he is very happy. I lived a year in France, I 
saw no beggars except old people and cripples ; in 
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Normuidy I was nerer,- in a single instance, asked 
for charity by a man or woman who was able to work ; 
I have conversed with the labourers ; they all told 
me they lived comfortably; they are extremely 
honest ; every where you see linen hung out to dry 
on the hedges along the high road : no one thinks 
of stealing : you never hear of a robbery. I came 
to England, and from the hour I landed to the pre- 
sent moment, a period of three weeks, I have not 
quitted my house once without being accosted by 
several able-bodied beggars, with their starving 
children ; and as to leaving any thing out of doors in 
safety, it is impossible ! Why, locks and bolts fail 
in preserving what you have within ! To live in 
England is to live in one constant state of suffering. 
In France, a man enjoys his comforts, because he 
sees every one else at their ease ; in England hecunnof. 
Who can button up his warm great coat, on a cold 
day, with any comfort, when he sees a dozen half- 
naked women and children shivering and half-starv- 
ing? or an honest, industrious, powerful, man that 
cannot get work ? This horrid sight he is sure to see 
in England ; he is sure not to see it in France. Is this, 
let me Eisk Mr. M'Culloch, a proof of the " great su- 
periority of our domestic economy over that of France?" 
What does this prove ? Why ; that in despite of bad 
farming, the French are well fed, and happy, with 
their small farms, while the English, though possess- 
ing great agricultural skill, are starving and miserable 
with their large farms. In short, whether in France, 
Belgium, or Tuscany, wherever we see small farms, 
united to skill in agriculture, the poor man is happy 
and honest. Wherever we see large farms, the poor 
man is miserable : and yet the author of " Engluid 
and America," where he recapitulates all the remedies 
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^luaU iapinc,- y^bich are aipcwg tj^e mosti efficuijou^! 
He quotes Paul Louis Courriflv : -hp will. find B^tbing 
^n that extraordinary man's wvitings that advecatds 
JaxgQ iarms. I will say more : tha wbole of kia ouft 
bqokia oiije constant argument ia£>LTourof small farms, 
^id small fortaoes, in preference to gceat ones ; and 
yet; lie «ti>pgely wtmts to combinv, uid combine,, aad 
■coialfin^ l^eaveu knows what) tp cj^eatelsrgj&faims-! 
:.How is, it possible for a man of bis.taiente to BToid 
^eeiogit that what is called by the folse and Etupid 
.exptes^9R,F " natimai vxaltk," is nothing more than 
itbe acpM>9uIatioa of great fortunes ? great hea^ of 
moQflj 'm a few hands ; and that the greater those 
heaps lare, the poorer and more miserable the mass of 
the people must be ; and the poorer and more misttf- 
able England must be ; and that it is the weU-fed 
labourer that forms " national wealth," and act ridi 
weavers, and stock-jobbers, and so forth, witi their 
"plumb,'' who, like the upas tree, cast desolaticm 
around them ! but even these would not be so mis- 
chievous if they would buy land, divide that land 
into small farms, creating five yeomen to every 100 
acres, instead of hiring five labourers : in short, 
create five friends to themselves and their families, 
instead of five paupers who will, perhaps, rob and 
burn them, who will do worse : for the man who 
bums a barn will do any thing. And the cause, 
whatever it may be, which produces such an atro- 
cious action, will produce greater atrocities when 
opportunities offer : the English labourers arie a 
noble race of men, how dreeidful, then, must be the 
sufferings and ill-treatment which provoke them to 
commit such crimes ! There can be no greater 
proof of bad government than to see the poor hate 
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the rich, and defy the law. Men never hate that 
which is benevol^it ! I need hardly say, that in 
advocating small farms so strongly, I do not pretend 
that they would altogether cure the sufferings of the 
people of England ; but I do say, that the immense 
quuitity of suffering, and consequently of crime, 
that now exists, would be diminished, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, by the great landholders cutting up 
their lai^ farms into small ones, and by an increase 
of the ailolment system. The latter is a pen-knife 
applied to the root of the evil, the former is an ase. 
What has been here said about small farms is not 
liable to the objections made by the advocates of the 
English law of primogeniture, against the French 
law of division. These two laws seem to be the 
Scylla and Charybdis of inheritance. Surely a law 
might be framed between them, and leaving the 
father of a family more free to dispose of his pro- 
perty aa he pleased, trusting much to paternal affec- 
tion for the division, and to common sense for pre- 
venting that division being pushed to an injurious 
extent; a law which would only interfere with 
accumulation and division when carried to extremes? 
The advocates for the law of primogeniture can- 
not object to the division of large estates into 
small farms because these are not subdivided 
among children, till the portions become too mi- 
nute. The small farm always remains the same : 
the component part of the great estate. Great 
landed proprietors are of g^eat use to society (when 
their estates are not overgrown) : they form the great 
" hold fasts" of society : keep it steady : and ought 
to be the leaders of the people, not their enemies. 
But when the landowner creates a spurious aristocrat 
in farmer Middleman, his great estate becomes harm- 



fill. This fanner is aa oppressor, an inflicter of evil 
upon the poor man, who becomes hia enemy, and 
mixing him up with the landlord, fiates both. This 
ia the more natural, as the farmer lays all his acts of 
oppression on the landlord and parson. " i most 
" pay my rent and tithes, John Clod, and can ooly 
" give you a shilling a-day :" but if John Clod, 
getting rid of farmer Middleman, pays both the land- 
lord and himself; the case is altered : the produce is 
divided between iwo instead of three people. If the 
landlord creates a yeomanry, then he does good : the 
size of his estate, if moderate, only gives him a just 
and rati(»]al degree of influence ; tmd the small fai^ 
mers give him higher rents than the g^-eat fianners. 
The great landed proprietor does not starve and grind 
the people when he gives small ferms ; he does when 
he gives large ones : this cannot be too often repeated. 
The small farmer and landlord cannot have sepa- 
rate interests. The landlord, the big farmer, and 
the hired labourer, always have opposite interests. 
The author of " England and America" concludes 
the note I allude to, with the following sentence 
(page 41) : " sober imaginations are confounded by 
" observing the very rapid progress which wealthy 
" and civilized England, is at this time making in 
*' wealth and civilization." Yes ; well they may 
be confounded ; so you seem to be, sir, wiien you 
forget to add gtarvation: a blessed fruit, truly, for 
two such trees as wealth and civilization to bear ! 
You must pardon me for making such a comparison, 
but really your last sentence reminds me of " pros- 
perity Robmson's" famous speech, which much re- 
sembled that of the poor parrot seized by a hawk, 
and, as the latter rose high in air with his prey. 
Poll, delighted with his " rapid progress " and 
d2 
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"prosperity,^' cried out to his despairing mistress, 
"Jine riding, my lady ! fine riding .'" 

One word about agricultural machinery may be 
here admissible,; it is closely connected with lai^ 
and small farms. Where large farms exist, hired 
labour is of course the chief constant expense; to 
diminish this expense, machines are invented, and 
men thrown upon the labour market ; which reduces 
wages. The machine, besides giving the double 
adTaotage to the great farmer of cheapening wages 
and diminishing labeur ; that is to say, doing the 
swne work with two men, at <me shilling a day, that 
he before did with/owr men, at tvxt shillings a-day ; 
also does his work as we//, and in some cases,, better 
than by hand : of ccurse he clings to machinery ; 
■while the starving labourer curses it as his 
ruin : and even those who are not immediately 
thrown out of work by it, tremble lest some new 
machine should in time be invented to throw them, 
also, out of employment. All these men, therefore, 
combine against machinery: such is the natural 
effect of large farms — now let us look at the small 
farm. Thkr£ the machine is welcome: thehe it 
enables one pair of hands to cultivate the 25 acres 
with greater ease : it multiplies the farmer's strength : 
it then throws no man out of work : it then mcreases 
the effect of labour : and every labouring man 
blesses the invention and honours the inventor. 
Under a system of small farms, we should never 
hear of " Swing." But then we are told of t^ 
" combination" of many pairs of hands : in answer, 
I ask^ what operation is there in agriculture, that 
one pair of hands caimot perform ? Farming does 
not ccmsist of lifting great weights: one man and 
his. family can plough, harrow, dig, load a cart. 
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make a hay-mow, do any thing required on a 
farm : he not only can, but always does, help 
his neighbours and he receives help from them in 
return, on uiy pinch, as in harvest time. They 
then combine, really combine: there is no slacit 
work then, as with hired labourers : every stroke 
done for a neighbour is, virtually, done by the small 
farmer for himself; and, therefore, struck With a 
good and hearty will. The hired labourer rests on 
his pitchforks, cracks his joke, or ruminates on his 
hard late ; and in each of these devices to spare 
himself, be divides and cuts up labour, and, as 
it were, scatters it in unproductive driblets. 
This is Dot combination, it is any thing but com- 
bination. The overseer can make a labourer work, 
but be cannot tell whether he puts forth his full 
strength in working, nor can he prevent him from 
idling : task work is always the best hired work, as 
I think I have before said; but though task work is 
better than day work, it is far inferior to that of the 
man who works wholly for himself. Small farms, 
then, give a combination of the greatest skill, the 
greatest attention, and the greatest labour, as ap-' 
plied to l^id : and the result is, the greatest produce, 
the fairest chance of morality, health, and happiness. 
I need scarcely apologize to the reader for this long 
digression from my subject (if he is pleased to term 
it digression), because, when writers tell us that the 
great advantage of Colonies is to relieve our miseries 
and reduce our population; it becomes me, when I 
deny the assertion, that our population is too great ; 
and deny that emigration can alleviate our na- 
tional sufferings, though it relieves those of the im- 
mediate colonist ; it becomes me, I say, to state my 
reasons for holding these opinions, and add my 
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humble endeavours to those of other men, who try 
to convince great landed proprietors that the fate o( 
their country is, in a great measure, in their hands : 
that tkey can do, what no Colonies can do. In my 
eagerness to do this, 1 may possibly have been led too 
&r. If so, I have only to apologize to the reader by 
asking, who can think of Australia, and foi^t Eng- 
land ? But, while I thus apologize to him, I will 
trespass a little farther. He who robs a house in 
. England, earns the gallows ; by cutting the throats 
of the inhabitants he risks no additional danger ; 
and ao, in like manner, I may as well worry my 
impatient Australian a little longer. 

I have said that the poor in great Britain and 
Ireland, have been driven to emigration by the 
misery which they do, but ought not to, suffer at 
home ; and that this misery is the result, not only 
of \Arge. farms, but of bad government. I say so 
from conviction, but am not singulu*. From amongst 
the nulQ«nuE proofs that I could produce in support 
of this assertion, I shall refer to Mr. Slacker's de- 
scription of the misery in Ireland, together with 
the remedy he has found successful in practice : a 
remedy which has been frequently pointed out 
before ; h&B been at all times applicable, and at all 
times n^lected by the government, both Whig and 
Tory — I mean agricultural improvements. I will 
^5o draw one from a very high source. In 
Archbishop Whateley's letter to Lord Grey, on 
secondary punishments, (page 123,) he says, " As 
" a matter of prudence, it would be advitable 
'* to many thousand persons in Ireland, and in 
" the south of England, to commit a crime which 
" would ensure them seven years transportation to 
" New South Wales. The expense of this voyage 
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" would be paid, even the short probationary 
f period of four years of servitude would be a 
" vmt improvement on their former state, and then 
" would come the reward in the shape of a ticket 
" of leave, and free labour for the rest of their 
" lives." Now let me ask any rational being, not 
influenced by the strongest party prejudice, if this 
sentence is not decisive, as to the character of our 
past government for the last thirty or forty years ? 
Without pretending to have the least admiration 
for the Whigs, but diametrically the contrary, fair- 
ness demands that it should be siud, they are not 
the creators of the evils which the empire groans 
under. It was not the present Whigs who have 
brought the English and Irish labourers to such a 
state of wretchedness, that it becomes an act of 
prudence to commit crime, io order that they 
may incur the next severe punishment, to death, 
rather than suffer the more painful infliction of 
living in their native country ; that country which 
was, once upon a time, called " nterry EnglaTuH" 
No, it was not the present Whigs that did all this, 
they only confirmed this state, Mid added the Irish 
" Coercion bill," lest Ireland s cup of misery should 
not be full. 

" Ho fieod receire their aonls therefore," 
quoth the moss-trooper. 

The paragraph in His Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin's letter, to which I allude, speaks volumes. 
It is true his Grace is endeavouring to prove that 
transportation is not a proper mode of punishment ; 
h« may be quite right : indeed, I cannot conceive 
that any man who reads his two letters to Lord 
Grey can have much doubt left on his mind, 
if any before existed in favour of this. But 
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thei'poor feilow -who is driven by sufFeriag' land 
despair to eommit a crime " as a matter of pru- 
dence," for the express purpose of being transported, 
is Dot a hardened criminal ; but an unhappy victim 
of bad government, and to such a man, transportation 
is, truly, a dreadful alternative, though a matter of 
prudence, as the prelate justly avers. Indeed the 
very accounts which the Archbishop of Dublin 
gives, of convicts tumiog out well, is, in itself, 
no small subject for deep reflection : and the result 
of such reflection must be, that these unfor- 
tunate men were, naturally, social and right- 
feelisg beings, and that their fall has been the 
result of great misery, produced by bad govem- 
mmt. A degree of misery on one hand, and of 
temptation on the other, which probably few of us 
would have withstood. But let me not be mis- 
taken ; it is very far from my intention to inculcate 
that laws are to be broken with impunity, because 
human nature is frail, and that the English and 
Irish labourers are unfortunate. Legal punishment 
ought to follow crime, as certainly as the night 
follows the day. But I must be allowed to say that 
a prelate, who writes with such force of argument, 
ought not to discharge the vial of his wrath upon 
the convicted felon alone ; a mind like his, a pro- 
fession like his, and a dignity like his, ought, I 
think, to probe more deeply ; and, while he justly 
censures that mischievous pity, which he asserts to 
exist for criminals, and which, when we hear of 
judges passing sentence in tears upon a Thurtle and 
a Fauntleroy, we must admit to be the case,* he 

* I can hardly believe this to have been the cue. Oar judges 
are made of " sterner stuflf." 
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ougbt boldly to trace the causes which produce 
suoh aa unoataral feeling in the breasts of men ; 
and it is unnatural for the punishment of criminals 
to excite the public compassion in a civilized state, 
except under extraordinary circumstances. The 
prelate's letter is charged with severity a^inst 
criminals, and against those who pity criminals, 
and he seems conscious of being rather harsh. I 
think he is harsh ; because he falls upon the poor, 
uneducated, suffering, tempted wretch, (who, by 
his grace's own account, acts rather from prudence 
than moral turpitude), and there stops his investiga- 
tion, and his severities of expression ; without one 
single word expressive of his disapprobation, or his 
disgust at the system of government whose misrule 
has made it " prudent" and " advisable" to break 
the law, and produce this vast body of crime : a 
body of crime which seems ready to overwhelm 
society : indeed, the foreground of a picture of 
England now, would consist of two bloody giants, 
Crime and Law, exhibited in dreadful contest; while 
all else seems cast, undefined, into the mists of the 
distance. This is terrible, and springs from a 
deeper cause than ill arranged, and ill executed 
punishments, whether of a primary, or secondary 
nature ; for the English and Irish are not a bad, but 
a good race of people, kind-hearted, and indus- 
trious, brave and social. It is then bad govern- 
ment which has produced this state of things. The 
people feel this to be the case, and, therefore, they 
pity criminals as being more weak than wicked, 
" more sinned against than sinning." 

Let us take the Archbishop's own words, to shew 
how he avoids this subject; the only fault that can 
be found in his otherwise excellent letters ; I say 
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" fault," (his Grace will, I hope, pardon the expres- 
sion) because I think it so, to imagine, that crime 
can be diminished by any arrangements of secondary 
punishments, when peculiar causes of crime con- 
tinue, and are left unremoved by government, and 
unexposed by such a writer. The defective nature 
of man is a ' cause of crime which goverament 
cannot remove, but misery is a peculiar, cause of 
crime which government can remove, and which a 
writer, like the Archbishop, ought to enlarge upon. 
The passage I refer to is this; the Archbishop 
gives an extract from the report made by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the subject of 
secondary punishments, which Committee, he says, 
seems to have known little of, and dme less in, 
the business they were assembled to discuss, (I 
believe this is the usual practice of Parliamentary 
Committees \) The extract given by his Lordship, 
from the report is as follows, (p. 125) : — " Q. Are 
" there many instances of prisoners not dreading 
" transportation? Not many; we had an instance 
" oD receiving the prisoners after the last Old 
" Bailey Sessions, of a man, sentenced to impriscm- 
" ment for one month, endeavouring to be traos- 
" ported for seven years, by exchanging clothes 
" with a mui who was sentenced to be transported. 
" They exchanged clothes; the man who was sen- 
" tenced to be transported answered to the name 
" of the man that was to be imprisoned ; but he 
" had hardly come into our prison, before it was 
" disojvered at Newgate. I questioned this man 
" as to his motive for wishing to be transported ; 
" and his answer was this, that he had not been in 
" prison before for nine years, that he had endea- 
" voured to support himself by labour as a brick- 
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" layer, that his work had altogether failed kirn, 
" and that fae wished to have a chance in another 
" country which he had not in this." Upon this 
his Grace makea the following observation. " It is 
'* clear that this person considered transportation 
" merely in the light of emigration : if he was 
" willing to forego the advantages of living in his 
" native country among his friends and relations, 
" there was no /urtAer punishment worthy of no- 
" tice." Here we see the prelate's thoughts so 
fixed upon punishment, that although this unhappy 
man says, work had altogether failed him, his Grace 
observes, that if he was willing to forego the ad- 
vantages of living in his native country among his 
friends and relations" &c. Living.' advantages! 
Good heavens ! what life, what advantages, was a 
working man to enjoy, when work had altogether 
failed? what, but cruel sufferings, and utter wretch- 
edness of body and mind? For nine years this 
unhappy man strutted with adversity: at last, 
temptation became too strong, and he committed a 
small offence, punishable by a month's imprison- 
menL Conscious of the hopelessness of industry, 
he sought " a chance" in another country which his 
own refused km ! I ask any man, I ask the Arch- 
bishop himself, did not this shew that his Lordship 
was thinking more of the punishment than of the 
cause of the crime? Thoughts on secondary punish- 
ments should, surely, embrace the causes of crime, 
especially when those causes are of a peculiar 
nature, demanding the clearest investigation, and 
producing a fearful result. And while these 
" thoughts" tell us how offences should be treated, 
they ought to expose their causes, and the way to 
remove those causes, in however summary a mode 
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such exposition might be given; aad tlie Archbishop 
should chastise, with all the force of his strong 
miDd, and high station, those who have so foully 
treated the people. His not having; so done ; his not 
having, distinctly, stated that he traces increase of 
crime to bad government, which makes the poor 
wretched, and that consequently good government 
is more effectual, for the prevention of crime, than 
any punishment ; his not having so done, I may 
be permitted to ca\\ faulty; because he either holds 
this to be the case, or he does not. If he does hold 
this to be the case, he has left his work unfinished, 
and deficient in the most important part. If he 
does not, he should have disproved that, which so 
many people believe to be the case, as to produce 
that compassion for criminals which be, in the 
abstract, justly reprobates- I may drawdown his 
Grace's displeasure by what I have said, and feel 
conscious that I am only a pigmy in his hands, but 
when David slew Groliah, he gave great encoura^ 
ment to little men !* 

I now come to the second reason g^ven for form- 
ing this colony, namely — " That it will prove to be a 
market for our over production" — that is to say, that 
it will increase our commerce. There is no occasion 
to say much on this question. We know that the more 
people there are who trade with us, the better for com- 
merce ; and if men and women, are sent to any part of 
the world, however desert, they will, in the course of 
years, cause trade with us, and this will take place 

• The reader will see that I am rather afraid of the Archhishop, 
if bis Grace condesceDde to notice me at all! However, I trust 
that should hie pen incUne to strike me down, his croxier ml], 
like tittr golden sceptre of Ahazuerus, be raised in merc;^ ov«r the 
offender, hut " 1/ I perisk, I perish!" 
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sooner or l&ter, as they flourish more or less ; but 
commerce, or no commerce, it is glorious to people a 
new continent, and spread the language, and re- 
nown of England in distant regions. 

Thirdly,- This colony, it is said, wiU enlarge tkejield 
for employing capital. Yes, it may do so ; and will, if 
the labourers remain in the colony, instead of goiiig 
to Sydney, and Van Diemen's land. Matters have 
come to such a pass in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, that capitalists begin to tremble for their 
property, and willingly seek safer countries. Timid 
and quiet people, see, with terror, that we approach 
those times when, again, the couplet of former days 
will be repeated by many ; — 

" When Adam delv'd and Eve spao, 

" Where Ta* then the gentlemaa?" 
Adam never delved, nor did Eve ever spin-, 
" seeing as how" that he had no spade, and she no 
spinning wheel ! — now if we all become Adams 
and Eves, (who, as I have said, dtd neither dig nor 
spin) eating crab apples, instead of bread, and 
wearing fig leaf breeches and petticoats (which ia 
an English winter would be chilly) it is per- 
fectly certain, that all would be, like our first 
parents, gentlemen and ladies. How far our English 
fruit would go to feed twenty millions of mouths I 
know not; crab-apples and cholera woald pro- 
bably be '* all the go J" but in despite of this charm- 
ing equality there are some perverse tastes amongst 
our capitalists, who prefer beef and mutton, and who 
are inclined to fear that there might be some con- ^ 
fusion, and throat cutting (to say nothing of gripes) 
in so fruitful^ or crabbed, or choleric a system, 
call it what you please ; and to avoid which they 
are certainly prepared to go to any country, where 
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they may enjoy their beef and muttoQ in peace and 
prosperity. The ingenious device of making sale 
of land purchase labour, bids fair to render Aus- 
tralia an attractive spot for such people. Ireland 
would be a far better speculation ; but people 
will not venture to go there ; they believe it to be 
the focus of the danger which they wish to avoid. 
To be sure there is Canada— but Canada is cold, 
and full of agues ! one's fingers and toes keep con- 
tinually dropping off during winter, and nothing is 
so common as to pull off your nose in blowing it : 
the sight of a pocket-handkerchief puts a Cana- 
dian in a sweat with fear — it is the only thing that 
ever does put him in a sweat ! Indeed, it is said, 
that rausick and dancing masters, lose half their 
scholars after a hard frost, and that our northern 
friends there will shortly be reduced to scratch 
themselves by machinery ! 

Who, after learning these things, and having the 
least regard for his digital ornaments, will go to 
Canada ? Yet Canada was preferable to the society of 
convicts at Botany Bay and Van Diemen's Land. But 
now that a Colony is to be formed in the most healthy 
and delightful climate in the world ; that is to say, 
in Southern Australia ; with no longer a veyt^ 
thsin that to India, in point of time ; there can be 
but little doubt that many of these timid people will 
at once go to Australia, where, instead of snivelling 
through the ruins of their noses in a Canadian win- 
ter, all, and more than all, the luxuries to which they 
have been accustomed in England, await them ; a 
life of interesting and profitable occupation ; where 
poverty, it may be said, will not appear for some 
centuries. The planting of this Colony will be the 
foundation of a great nation ; and the settlers be the 



founders of potent &iniUes. The timid and the 
enterprizing- capitalist will, probably, both seek this 
country, where their incomes (if what we are told of 
the interest on money be tr^e) may at once double, 
and where a tax gatherer will be as rare an animal 
aa a kangaroo is in England. The advantages will 
be great, but I repeat it, they will depend upon 
three things, which though considered probable, are 
not certain of taking place. 1. That the sale of 
land shall produce a sufficient number of labourers. 

2. That those labourers remain in the Colony. 

3. That a market may be speedily found for the pro- 
duce. On these three points the whole affair 
hinges ; and my readers must judge for themselves. 

The/o«rtA reason for forming this Colony is, That 
it will be a model by which to correct our system of 
colonial government 

This I consider to be the most important reason of 
all. We know how bad our present system is, irom 
one end to the other. I, by no means, allude to indi- 
viduals, but on the contrary, am aware that a gover- 
nor of extraordinary talents (like Sir John Colbourn 
in Canada, for example) may do much good by the 
forceofpersonalcharacter, and in rfcj/Jifeof the system 
which I denounce. It is truly an abuse of the terra 
to call it a " system :" it is a mass of knavery and 
blundering made up, like any other piece of moral 
patchwork, sometimes with the most dishonest, and 
sometimes with the most honest intentions : but a 
spirit of jobbing has been its life and soul. For my 
part, I do not believe that any one man can execute 
the duties of colonial secretary, as the office is at 
present constituted : Methuselah, if he were gifted 
with the wisdom of Solomon, could not make him- 
self mast^ of the conflicting and various interests of 
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about forty kingdoms, some in the east, some in the 
west; some north, some south; not one of which, it 
is probable, he has ever seen, and in every one of 
which exists a host of self-interested, but clever men, 
all determined to deceive him ; and using, skilfully, 
all their advantages and local knowledge, for that 
purpose. But stop ; I was going to say, here was 
work for forty men, at least, when I recollected 
that in pounding up Methuselah and Solomon, to 
make a colonial secretary, I must add Job ! Yes ; 
we must have Job to enable our Utopian colonial 
secretary to listen to speeches in parliament, whose 
members possess all the perseverance, and doubt- 
less in embryo, the eloquence of Demosthenes ; but 
they make two mistakes : they forget to put pebbles 
in their mouths, and they speak in " the House" 
instead of on the sea shore ; with these two classic 
corrections, they would, in time, probably rival the 
Greek orator, to the great advantage of the public, 
and, (in the meanwhile,) great relief of his Ma- 
jesty's ministers.* I think I see Lord *••**, " par 

* An IriehmaD (Sir Boyle Roche, I believe) once proposed that 
members of parliament should vote Jir$t and speak afterwards. 
Thie was then ridiculed aa an amusing blunder. However, the 
days of admiration for parliamentary Epeech-makin^ are now 
passing away, and though the parliamentary speech-maker is 
seldom discovered to be a BtatesmaQ— he is always a most egregi- 
ous pest to the country, to hb audience, and to ministers; the 
last requiring sleep as well as the opposition. Now when the 
members of the House of Commons finish their oratory for the 
night, the opposition members have only the sleeping bueinesB to 
transact, whereas the ministers have also the business of their 
offices to perform before the " palaver" begins again, before the 
hour of " oh ! oh I oh !" and " cock-a-doodle do !" In short, 
the ministers must speak, tbey must answer attacks, they 
must sleep, and, consequently, cannot properly do the busi- 
nesa of their office, which must therefore remain undone, unless 
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CMumpie," with a large flint in his mouth, *' going 
the whole hog" oa Dover Beach, while some frigid 



a aeaton tbetreaanrybench gives a man physical strei^h. These 
are constant facts; there may be accidental difficulties besides. 
A minister may have hoih which discommode him on taking his 
seat in the Commons house, a whimsical wife to discommode him in 
his own hoose, and fifty other diseases to which ministers are 
liable u well as other men, whelltra such ministers are Whigs or 
Tories. Only think of a poor old gentleman-like Tory, with a crazy 
carcase, and afflicted with boils, coming home from making a bad 
speech, all be oh !-d, and be-cock-crowed, and be-laughed at — he 
gets into bed about six o'clock ia the morning to his young shrew 
of a wife ; after a miserable attempt to sleep, begets up to break- 
ftat, and finds " Kate" bilious at being distorbed out of her sleep 
by his " hot breath and his cold feet." She gives him a taste of 
her temper, as he in misery picks out the softest chair, and gra- 
dually comes to an anchor, doubtful whether patriots or boils are 
the most troublesome, and wishing his wife would run away with 
Joseph Hume. Half dead, the poor man goes to his office, where 
the sight ai " red tape and green ferret" chirps him up. He 
reads papers, looks very pompous, understands very little, and 
goes home to dinner. Then to " the House," where the cock 
crows, and he, like St. Peter, denies his saviour, or any body 
else, to keep himself in place. But the apostle, conscience- 
smitten, voluntarily went out and wept -Whigs and Tories are 
never conscience-smitten, and never voluntarily go out ; they are 
sometimes kicked out, and then they do weep bitterly. Such is 
the life of ministers who have boils, and scolding wives, and pa- 
triots to deal with, and do say, my most rational reader, whether 
Whig, or Tory, or Radical, if the Irish member did not propose 
a really useful measure ? If such was the system, when a bill was 
brought in, members would go to the house with their minds 
made up, (unless they were fools,) and vote — the bill then would 
pass or not, according as the yeas or noes had it, and the ministers 
could attend to the real affairs of their offices, leaving behind 
them in the House a rear guard of men full of " gratitude for 
favours to come," who would sacrifice themselves like the Spartans 
of Leonldas for the good of their country or the hope of place. 
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perched on the tip-top of Shakespeare s cliif, prac- 
tices a " hear, hear, hear f 

But to return to my Utopian aecretary. Having 
well brayed Methusela, Solomon, and Job, in a 
mortar, and made a colonial minister out of the 
jam, still his long life, wisdom, and patience could 



aod die hard on the treasury benches. Then the speeches would 
beg^n ; then would orator meet orator ! Idle men on both aides — 

*' TbGD lage the watof words for doaght began ," 
" And geeaa iaatead of eagles lead tbe ran." 

And the fight go on all night for the smnsement of those who 
might have the health and the cnriosity to sit op listening to the 
" collective wisdom," and the eloquence of maiden speeches. Oh, 
yes. Sir Boyle Roche's proposition, if a blunder, was one 
that would give many a minister hia night's rest, and health, 
and strength, and vigour, to do his duty towards the public' 
" DijCBSSwn," " full discussion," " long discassion," what 
stuff, what cant I ' all vanity and vexation' of minbters ! 
nothing more. Is not every question of importance fretted 
to death by the press, absolutely torn to r^a, long ere it 
reaches the " cock-a-doodle-do" hoose ?— to he sure it is ! and 
every man goes there resolved to say " yei" or " no," hear what 
he will, and a wishy-washy fellow full of " impartiality" and 
" moderation," and " absence of all prejudice" and who 
means to " hear both sides," is one that may as wall stay 
away for all the good he will ever do. I wish such a man*s con- 
stituents joy of their bargain ! they onght to pick one out that 
iquinlt and stutters, for as he is never sure of which road he 
will take, or whst he will say, it is as well to have him all of a 
piece, a uniform doubt, physical and moral ; it is the only con- 
sistency they are likely to have in him 1 I do hope some member 
will bring in a bill to have the vote Jirst, and the gabble after. 
If a Whig will do this, the Toriet will now join, they know 
the odds are against them, and they will do any thing to get 
rid of a debate I But the Whigs won't do this — such a measure 
would be too decided, and too good for the country — it must be 
dooe by a Radical reformer ! 
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do but little ; he could not do justice to forty distant, 
and widely separated, realms. What then can one 
man do, who is called upon to govern all these 
kingdoms in an official life of a fern days? Within 
four years we have had four colonial secretaries, 
Sir George Murray, Lord Ripon, Mr. Stanley, and 
Mr. Spring Rice*— what Sir George Murray did, I 
know not — what Lord Ripon did, all know, or I 
would explain it here, being anxious to do him 
that justice, which, by refusing, he afforded me an 
opportunity of doing myself — Mr. Stanley bought 
twenty millions worth of black slaves — and Mr. 
Spring Rice has been too short a time in office to 
do any thing, except what, I hear, he has had the 
manliness, and good sense to do, that is to say, 
frankly acknowledge it to be impossible for any one 
human being to govern all our colonies, as the system 
now stands. The fact is, (and no able and honest 
man will deny it,) that every day must produce 
questions of high import to some one, or more, of 
the colonies, which would require weeks, months, 
and even years, to understand in all its bearings. 
How then can the Colonial Secretary of three days, 
or three months, standing, answer attacks made in 
the House, and sometimes most unwarrantably, either 
for atrocious party purposes, or by members, who 
are, themselves, deceived ? — it is not always that a 
colonial minister may be able to repel such attacks, 
however unjust, nor have we any right to expect, or 
to wish, that a member, who thinks the secretary of 
state in the wrong, is to refrain from the just exer- 



* Since the above was writteD more changes have taken place, 
ind " another and another sUIl succeeds !" How is it possible 
o do business in this way? 

E 2 
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cise of his duty in attacking such secretary, and 
defending an oppressed colony, or an oppressed in- 
dividual, or one, whom such member conscientiously 
believes to be oppressed. Simply, then, the case 
stands thus : — the secretary for the colonies is the 
responsible man for all the mischief, general, or 
individual, which folly, or knavery, can commit in 
the various governments of forty distant realms. 
Under such circumstances what has generally been 
done? An enormous system of patronage has 
arisen; and an outrageous degree of misconduct 
and fraud grown up in the colonies, because every 
governor knows that he can baffle any attack made 
upon him — he knows that there are too many chances 
in his owh favour for an enemy to get the better of 
him. The probability is, that the minister will hear 
him, but not hear his enemy. If the minister be 
an honest man, and is ready to hear both parties, 
still it is not always in an ill-used man's power to 
come to England, and state his case. All those 
difficulties, and a hundred more, enable governors 
to have their own way, make the minister think 
them right, and generally support those they have 
appointed, while the governors, on their part, some- 
times may have no other object but to make money, 
and, for the purpose of keeping other men's mouths 
shut, let them do the same ; so that a web of 
fraud is thus woven, which honesty itself cannot 
break through without personal ruin, and this no 
man likes to encounter, particularly when he feels 
that he, thereby, does no good to his country, and, 
merely, becomes the laughing stock of the rascals 
by whom he has been overthrown ; no ordinary 
courage can fight with such odds, moral, and phy- 
sical ; and thus the great disorder, which pervades 
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our colonial government, is a necessary conseqaence 
of the duties of the colonial secretary being greater, 
both in quantity and quality, than any able and 
honest man can thoroughly perform : to do so would 
require a dozen. 

The present colony, about to be formed for Aus- 
tralia, is calculated to give the death-blow to this 
system. I much doubt the assertion that this co- 
lony can do without any assistance from the British 
government for the first few years ; I believe it 
cannot; but I do believe, and am quite sure, it 
may do with very little assistance ; and I am also 
sure that, after a few years, it may rqmj/ that as- 
sistance, and support its own expenses ; this cannot 
be done if jobbing be permitted ; either the colony 
must die, or jobbing not live. Now if the colony 
flourishes, if it cost nothing to the mother country, 
it is as clear as day, that the public will not endure 
the expense of Sydney, and Van Dieman's Land ; 
they, too, must support themselves ; and every 
colonial government in the empire must be new 
modelled. If all our colonies support their ovm 
expenses, they ought to have the power of governing 
themselves, and all the injustice, cruelty, and folly, 
which now exists, and from which there is no prac- 
tical mode of appeal, will be done away; at least, 
it will be done away with, as regards the colonial 
office, and will be confined to the precincts of each 
colony, where every ill-used man will be supported 
by his fellow citizens, and where he can defend 
himself : the accuser and accused will be brought 
face to face at once ; judges and witnesses will be 
on the spot ; the case known, and, at least, all the 
materials of justice will be there, however they 
may be used. Thus the colonial secretary will be 
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released both from the patronage, and the respon- 
sibility, except in extreme, and general cases ; and 
the work which would remain might all be done, 
effectually, by a colonial secretary, whose inter- 
ference might not, perhaps, be very mischievous, 
provided the minister possesses honesty and talents. 
I say this advisedly, being convinced that no man 
can well govern any conntiy from a distance ; and 
that colonies should be independent. Such as 
are military positions, held prepared to protect 
our commerce, in the time of war, must, of course, 
be, so far, interfered with, as the security of their 
garrisons demands. I, therefore, say, that the go- 
vernor of the South Australian Colony is bound 
to produce a model of cheap government, and to 
do so without any assistance from the mother conn- 
try, except that which is required for its establish- 
ment in the first instance, and which the colony 
would soon repay. 

In this part of my book, I will propose a system 
of taxation, to which, I cannot, at present, dis- 
cover any objection that would not apply to all 
taxation. I think it is peculiarly adapted to a 
colony where every thing is to be created. 

The tax, I propose, is, if I may so term it. 



A POLL-TAX, 

A certain portion of injustice mixes itself in all 
things. Taxation is not exempt, but the intro- 
duction of a poIUtax, in the formation of a small 
colony, might be done with such great advantages, 
as to render the quantity of injustice very trifling, 
not only, as compared with other modes of taxation, 
but positively. The advantages seem to be 
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1. That the collection of such a tax h&mg ua- 
expensire, the tax would be very productive. 

2. That it would preclude those tricks of go- 
vernmeut, by which a great mass of the people are 
heavily taxed, without discovering that they are 
taxed at all, till such taxes become absolutely 
ruinous. The government, we will suppose, costs 
£10,000 a year. Some circumstances demand aa 
increase of expense, and it requires £20,000 a year. 
The direct poll-tax falls, at once, upon every man — 
all consult, and discuss the question, and a general 
and just opinion is formed (and loudly expressed) 
as to the propriety, or impropriety, of the measure, 
which thus doubles the tax. But if a tax falls 
direct on A, and only effects B, remotely; the 
latter rarely finds out that he is taxed at all ; and 
having no sympathy with A, the complaints of the 
latter are unheeded; for men will not unite on 
principle, when not incommoded in practice, or, 
which is the same thing, do not perceive that they 
suffer. I therefore imagine, that a poll-tax would 
prove a most efficient check upon government ex> 
travagance ; an advantage of no ordinary descrip- 
tion. 

3. Its extreme simplicity renders every man a 
judge of it. The poorest man understands that 
there must be a government, and that it costs so 
much, and how that cost is paid, and his own 
portion of that payment. The only doubt that 
arises is, " Do I pay less than my neighbour who is . 
richer?" The answer to this question involves 
fewer difficulties than may be at first imagined. 
We levied a tax for the roads at Cefalonia. The 
whole population was divided into six classes. I 
never heard of any complaints being made that the 
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local government did wtoog !□ this arrangemeDt, 
and the reason w&a, that we allowed no class to be 
exempt on principle. The moment an exemption 
took place, in any particular instance, inquiry 
began as to the why ; but all were content, while 
all paid — none would have been content, had ani/ 
class been exempted on a principle of exemption. 
Men are ready to suffer much together, but will 
not suffer even a little, when their neighbour does 
not suffer at all. 

I also observed, that if individuals were wrongly 
classed, the discontent was, not with government, 
but with the individual who so defrauded the public, 
as to pay less than his share, by getting placed in 
a wrong class. This feeling was just and useful. 
Just, because the odium fell where it was deserved. 
Useful, because it relieved the government from a 
degree of blame, which it bad no right to bear ; 
and which, under a more complicated system, it 
would have borne. 

Now for the classification. The principle upon 
which to do this with least injustice, would be — 
1st. To render the whole expense of government 
so very small, that the tax would be a matter of 
unimportance — in short to produce a feeling of in- 
difference about it — to make men think and say, 
" Pooh .' the tax is a mere trifle, it's not worth 
talking about," and 2dly. To make men desirous of 
being placed on the higher classes, by giving to 
these classes such distinctions and privileges, as 
would tempt men to place themselves voluntarily in 
the higher gradation. 

If we, for example, make six classes, then divide 
the expense of government among the whole popula- 
tion ; allow this to give three shillings a year, for 
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each person, on lowest class, to pay, and which, if 
wages are 38. a day, would be a matter of no great 
pressure to a labourer considering the ordinary 
low prices of food in a new colony. Then let 
every man, possessing a beast of burden, be put 
in the next higher class. Every man with a cart 
a class higher. Every man with a carriage for 
pleasure, still higher ; and so on, each class giving, 
to the persons composing it, some privilege in mu- 
nicipal rights. Certain precedence and distinction, 
such as men's nature covet, and will pay for, if the 
cost be small : not if it be large. I would, also, 
place men on the higher classes according to the 
amount of their landed property. Against the ar- 
gument, that a rich man ought to pay much more 
tax than a poor man, nothing can be objected ; the 
poor man requires more protection from government 
than the rich ; because he is less able to protect 
himself. But if the government be placed upon the 
very lowest practicable footing of expense; the 
difference of amount between what a rich, and 
what a poor man ought to pay, would be so trifling 
as not to become a matter worthy of discussion. I 
think it is the tveig/it of the taxes, rather than their 
disposition, which is the real evil. That great 
economy in the government is the leading principle 
of this mode of taxation is so evident as, at once, 
to account for its not having been much thought of. 
No jobs could exist if the revenue were so raised. 
As the people increase, public ofiices would be- 
come somewhat more extended, but the revenue 
would increase in a much greater proportion than 
the expense ; and, consequently, the rate of taxa- 
tion, to each individual, should be diminished. 
Make taxation light, imd then, no one will 
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feel the unavoidable inequality which always exists 
in its pressure — aod the more numerous the popu- 
lation becomes the less this injustice will be. Can 
any injustice, or inequality of taxation, exceed that 
which exists in our complicated system; destroy- 
ing the hired labourer,, absolutely destroying him. 
While, on the other hand, the advantages of the 
poll-tax seem to be immense. Is any tax in En- 
gland a check upon the expenditure of the go- 
vernment? I believe not. Yet such an advantage 
would, unquestionably, belong to a poll-tax. 

Let it be understood, that I am far from pre- 
suming to offer the above observations as defying 
contradiction. I offer them, merely, as a view of 
taxation which 1 have taken ; confirmed therein by 
having submitted these observations to a man, much 
more competent to judge than myself, and who sees 
many advantages, and no disadvantage in the plan 
I propose ; except that there may be some doubts 
of the expediency of granting precedence and dis- 
tinctions to the higher classes ; as all new colonies 
are sure to be democratic, and honours granted to 
some of their number, because they are richer than 
the rest, would give umbrage to the remainder. 
I am aware of the truth of this remark, and can 
only meet it by a story. — An old lady, (not given 
to humour young misses in their caprices,) was at 
church with some damsels ; one of whom com- 
plained that the pew was too hot — " U it, my dear ? 
said the starch old dame, drily. By and by the young 
one said, " / cannot bear it" " Caiit you, my dear ?" 
A little after, another said, " Ma'am, she"* fainting/" 
** Let her faint, my dear." Such an answer is all 
I can give to the democratic portion of the colony ; 
and, in a colony under the crown of England, I, 
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not being a republican, think it would be aufficient : 
but it would not be so in an American colony ; nor 
would " Let her faint," remove, though it might 
over-rule discontent. However, the classes could 
be regulated without this exceptionable part, which 
is only a matter of detail, and not a principle, ex- 
cept it be considered in the light of a justifiable 
opposition to the democratic principle : a principle 
that I strongly suspect is not, altogether, natural 
in colonies, but created by vile jobs, or rather 
outrageous injustice, which irritate men's minds 
against kingly government. I will now conclude 
my observations on the /our reasons given for 
forming this colony. 

With respect to laws for the colony it may be 
advantageous to establish the " Code Civile" of 
Napoleon ; which, I have high legal authority for 
saying, would be advisable. Some of my readers 
will be shocked at my proposing that Englishmen 
should adopt French laws. To them, I answer, 
that the " Code Civile'^ of France, contains much 
that has been taken from the English law. Others 
again will be shocked at any thing being adopted, 
which emanated from Napoleon. To both, I an- 
swer, that I am not writing to please prejudices, 
but writing what I believe to be useful ; what a 
professional man of great talents (and one of His 
Majesty's privy council^ assured me would be 
useful, — a man, also, than whom no one is more 
thoroughly versed in our colonial system. On 
the matter of laws, I should not presume to offer 
my own opinion, or even to form one. If it is any 
satisfaction to my orthodox English reader, who, 
with " tntltf British feeling" hates Napoleon, 
I can assure him that my adviser called the em- 
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peror by the correct appellation df " Buonaparte," 
which, I hope, will modify the sin of praising the 
civil code of " our natural enemies T* 

" What I have stud relative to political economy in tkefiire- 
going chapter, is by no means intended as an attack upon that 
science, my sole object ia to oppose thiwe who would endanger the 
happiness of the jmor, and the safety of the rich, by acts of le- 
gislation, founded upon the assumed infallibility of their assertions, 
believing themselves to be adepts in a science not yet fally de- 
veloped, and on whose most important principles its professors 
mre still at variance. I welt know that among' political economists 
there are many able and good men whose opinions may be just ; 
but when we see the people starving ; — when an overwhelming 
taxation, and large farms, fully account for this starvation, in 
the opinion of a vast majority of men ; — when we see tracts of 
uncultivated land, sufficient to maintain three times the actual 
population of the country ; — when we see men in power resolved 
to deprive the labourer of that parish relief, to seek which, the 
errors of these very men have reduced him ; surely an honest 
man, fully persuaded of the fact, is bound to raise his voice 
againet this hardship inflicted upon the poor, however feeble 
that voice may be, and, especially, when he hears sayings like 
that attributed to Lord Althorp, that, *' me are not to yield to our 
feelings," such a speech, ascribed to a man said to be incapable 
of entertaining any feelings but those of kindness and benevolence, 
strongly marks the danger of doctrines that are contrary to the 
best aspirations of onr nature, and so specious, as to persuade 
gooj men that cruelty is Brmneas ! It is painful to observe bru- 
tality take the shape of an enlai^ed view of humanity, and bu- 
come a point of conscience in a benevolent mind. But when 
the person so deceived possesses great power, the effect is 
terrific ! On this subject, see Mr. Gobbett's " Legacy to La- 
bourers," a work of extraordinary power, and one which it would 
be wise in our nilei-e to study. If our great landholders will read 
this beautifully written little book, it will teach them more of the 
feelings and opinions of the country, than all the books in their 
libraries ! Rut they will not read it. They will say " Cobbttt if 

a d d rascal," and fancy they have thereby answered this 

book ! I remember an old Scotch song, the burden of which is — 
" And bide jv yet, and bide je yet ; 
" Ve little ken what will betide ye yet <" 
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CHAPTER n. 

The outfit and passage to Southern Australia. 

Aa I have never been in those countries, I can 
only collect an imperfect assemblage of facts from 
books ; but every colonist will be thereby in some 
degree assisted in his enquiries, and by keeping a 
little book in his pocket, in which he can insert 
every thing that he hears of as being useful or ne- 
cessary, he will soon get a complete account of the 
things he requires. The first thing for a colonist is 
the most difficult of all : it is to know himself. Is 
be healthy, sober, industrious, bold ? Can he meet 
difficulties and delays with fortitude and persever- 
ance? if so, then he will do : but if he be a " tvhat 
in the world shall I do?''' sort of a chap ; if he and 
his wife can recollect having said, " / dorCt know 
what to do" three times on the same day, in their 
whole married life ; then, to such a helpless couple 
I say, " stay at home, and yawn, and grumble, and 
stretch your idle legs, and twist your useless thumbs 
in England ; or go to Canada, and lose all your 
helpless fingers by frost ; for your blood is lazy and 
fit for nothing." Again ; if you and your wife fling 
away bits of rags, rusty old nails, throw away bits 
of twine, do not save old buttons on a string, in what 
is called a " glory hole," that is to say, a drawer, or 
box, or shelf, where there is an old hammer, a gim- 
blet, a pair of pincers, a broken tea-cup, with a 
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little dirty oil in it, aome keys without locks, and 
some locks without keys, an old razor strap, an old 
tooth-hrush with which to clean locks, and a saw : 
if you throw such things away and have no "glory 
hole," I say then, " go not to Australia," for you will 
do no good ; but will grumble, and starve, and worry 
every man, woman, and child, in your tiresome 
reach. There you will find no pity, and will re- 
ceive the reward of your idle disposition, by being 
the object of contempt and ridicule to all. But to 
those who say, " / won't," ten thousand times for 
once that they whine " / c-a-ant," and who say " / 
will" ten thousand times, for once that they say " / 
won't;' I repeat, " conx to Australia, and in a few 
years you will grow rich." Toputyoualittlein the 
way of knowing what you will require, I shall give 
you, in the Appendix, an extract from Mr. Car- 
michael's " Hints to Emigrants;'" desiring you, in 
the first place, to learn how to cook salt meat. 
People who never have made a long voyage, are 
not the least aware, how much their comfort de- 
pends upon having salt meat properly cooked. Salt 
meat, when well cooked, is delicious ; when badly 
cooked, is hard, and altogether uneatable for ordi- 
nary stomachs. Extraordinary stomachs eat any 
thing ; we hear of men who eat cats alive, begin- 
ning at the tail, and so, gradually encroaching upon 
poor puss, till her last squalls echo in the depths of 
themonster's throat. Then there was a French general 
Pillet, whom I knew very well, and who was a very 
clever fellow. General Fillet was wounded and 
taken prisoner by the SOth regiment, at the battle of 
Vimiera. When captured, he was far in advance of 
his troops, exhibiting great courage. He afterwards 
broke his parole, and was again captured by the 
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50th Foment at Hastings, in Sussex. This General 
Pillet wrote a book about England during the war, 
in which he says (as I am told, for I never saw his 
book), that his countrymen, who were prisoners at 
Norman Cross, used to make a practice of eating the 
visiting field-officers' horses, while the officers went 
into the barracks ; so that when they came out, there 
was nothing to be found but the horses skin and the 
shoes !* To be sure General Pillet told a number of 
wonderful stories to amuse his countrymen, and 
make money, and if I could find a copy of his book, 
I would buy it to bind up with Sir Walter Scott's 
" Life of Napoleon," and Baron Munchausen's en- 
tertaining adventures. Some men have wonderful 
stomachs, morally as well as physically. There 
seems to be nothing too gross for Frenchmen to be- 
lieve, if it be written against Elnglishmen, and no- 
thing too gross for Englishmen, if it be written against 
Fwinchmen. Then there was a Prussian, in Fre- 
derick the Great's time. We read that he could eat 
a sheep alive, wool and all : being brought before 
the king, one of the Prussian generals standing by, 
all over boots and spurs, and mustachios and pad- 
ding, and half cut in two by tight lacing at the 
waist; (something, in short, like a pismire rampant !) 



* For the use of weak atomacha, I iiuert the followiog receipt 
for boiling salt beef. 

Let it ioak in col^ water for forty-eight houri, changing the 
water Mveral times. Then put it into cold water, coming to the 
boil ilowly, and when it boili, throw out that water, and again 
put it in cold water to boil glowly, taking care never to let it boil 
fast. It should remain at this simmer for as many quarters of 
an hour at, there are pounds weight in the piece of beef. For 
ship-ujH the brisket part ia beat. 
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gave some affiant to this wondrous ^eep-eatM 
by doubting his prowess, upon which the latter 
turned fiercely towards him with, " take off your 
spurs and I'll eat you." All these undoubted/acts 
prove that there are moat unaccountable atomachs 
in the world ; to which I do not refer in saying, 
that salt meat is not eatable when badly cooked : 
but to weak stomachs I repeat, — leam to cook it 
yourselves. And now for an extract from Mr. 
Carmichael ; strongly recommeading you to lay out' 
a shilling in his little pamphlet, which, besides some 
bad politics, contains much useful information ; and, 
among other things, a proof of the abominable igno- 
rance of the Emigration Committee at the Colonial 
Office in 1831, which completely (of course, not 
willingly) deceived and greatly injured a number of 
worthy individuals. The members of the committee 
appear to have but little excuse for such conduct : 
whoever deceived, and thus made tools of them, to the 
injury of honest men, ought to have been punished : 
this would exonerate the said members in some de- 
gree, before the public ; but as we have not heard of 
any such people having been punished, the committee 
must bear the blame which has been thrown upon 
them by the pamphlet of Mr. Carmichael ; and I 
will add (what the reverend gentleman has not 
done), that those, who could be so egregioualy de- 
ceived in what related to the welfare of the emi- 
grants they sent out, were likely to be equally so, 
as to the cause and remedy for the misery which 
produced emigration ! and I believe that they were 
ministers. " All master mechanics," Mr. Carmichael 
says, " are sure of success, if industrious" (and with 
a Glory Hole, for nothing can be expected without 
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that). " Manufectum's of leather, soap, candles, 
" coarse woollen cloths, all matters relating to dress ; 
" also ropes and earthenware, and bricks, will suc- 
" ceed ; and all capital invested in shopkeeping and 
" small dealing, produces prodigious profit. The 
" average interest on money is above 10 per cent. 
" the poor man should take all the clothes he can." 
It has been stated, that the voyage to Australia is 
105 days : this means, that it may be done in that 
time, which is true, but ^ur months is the ordinary 
passage, or even^ve : it is right that people should 
know, exactly, what they have to expect ; and it is 
necessary to state, that the voyage* ia by far the 
most disagreeable part of the enterprize. Every 
body suffers, and must suffer much inconvenience at 
sea ; nor should this dishearten the emigrants, be- 
cause, though the voyage is, like all other voyages, 
detestable to rational people ; still it is not a dan- 
gerous one ; and, among the many things that ren- 
der it less dis^reeable than it would otherwise be, 
is that of seeing several other countries at which the 
ship may touch in its pass^^ ; but if a long voyage 
is disagreeable, it has, on the other hand, some 
things in its favour : people are generally healthy 
on board a ship; there is no trouble; you travel 
while you sleep ; you have no worry veith your 
baggage, as by land ; you go on board in England, 
and without ft^igue, you arrive in Australia. It is 
tedious to be so long in a ship ; of this there 
is no doubt; but somehow one finds a way to 

* Which ought to be undertaken from England, at any ^me, 
between the lat of August and the Slot of December; and on no 
account at any other period of the year. The prices are 15/. for 
a poor man ; 25/. for one better off in life ; Mid 501. for the beat 
eaUn paaaenger. 
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pasa the time ; and when you get on shore, in 
five minutes, the troubles of the voyage are for- 
gotten. The grand " pic-nic" party then begins ! 
All things that a poor man can get of comforts, 
in the eating way, ought to be taken ; such as 
hams, gingerbread, ginger, pickles, rice, oatmeal, 
arrow-root, sago, also a box of aperient pills is useful 
to have at sea, and an ample provision of old news- 
papers to read during so long a voyage ; on sitch 
occasions, be assured, that there is no better library 
of " useful knowledge" // No man should go without 
a strong case-knife, a hatchet, a saw, and a hammer : 
he who cannot use such tools is not fit for a colo- 
nist : he might almost as well whimper out, " Lord 
help ftte, I don't know what in the world to do >" " AH 
" instruments of husbandry are better had at Syd- 
" ney, than brought out," says Mr. Carmichael, per- 
haps this is true ; but a few iron tools are useful, 
nevertheless ; for it is clear that they are not to be 
had when we^rst land, and it is then that they will 
be most wanted : but the best of all articles that the 
coJonist can take with him is a good wife. I don't 
mean a " lady as plays the piano beautiful" with her 
fingers full of rings, and her hair full of bear's 
grease, but what Paddy calls, a " ra'al good girl" 
with round red elbows : above all things, fat and 
good humoured ; no matter how handsome ; one 
that understands milking, and sings the while, and 
who keeps her pails and furniture all as bright as 
silver; also the windows of her house; I never saw 
dirty windows yet, that the mistress was not a slut : 
whether rich or poor, nobody has a right to dirty 
spidery windows, unless it be some pettifogging 
attorney, whose deeds shun the light, and who 
may, therefore, have a thousand good reasons 
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for dark chambers (so may his wife, perhaps). If 
our red-elbowed lass happen to have multiplied, 
two or three brats will be riches in Australia ; but 
she had much better leave such pranks till she gets 
there, when, without cost of carriage, they will be 
so much gold. The more children the better for 
father and mother; we shall know nothing there of 
Malthus, Martineau, and "moral restraint," which 
means, " don't marry ;" hard words for young folks 
to hear, and very puzzling withal ! for the parson 
preaches "to marry," when he is irmde of the 
church, and " not to Tnarry" the moment he comes 
out / But as these questions don't concern us here, 
I refer such of my readers as wish to know more, 
on that subject, to St Paul. 

As to the colonists, why Mr. Malthus, himself, 
would make us marry in South Australia, and " mo- 
ral restraint" must there assume its diametrically 
(Opposite, and obvious significations; that is to say, 
as we are exhorted to do by the parson when, inside 
of the church, he reads the decalogue. 

And now I shall proceed to the third division of 
the subject, with this assurance to those who are 
poor, industrious, and sober, that they are sure to 
succeed. Happen what may to the rich, the poor 
are sure of plenty to eat and drink : as sure as they 
are of being starved in Ireland; which last seems 
to be one of the few thii^ that we may count upon 
as certain in this world. 
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The state of Colonists, and what is to be done on 
landing. 

I HAVE said that on the voyage you will all be 
sick, and miserable, for one month ; then you will 
be all merry and happy another month ; and the 
third, you will all split into parties, and quarrel ; 
particularly the women, who assume a most bellige- 
rent nature on board a ship, and choosing either 
Mars or Venus for their leader, we poor lords of 
the creation are soon reduced to the most perfect 
obedience either by fear or by love. Indeed all 
resistance, as far as we are concerned, is quickly 
at an end. I remember once knowing a very power- 
ful man, the sergeant-major of a regiment, who 
kept the men in perfect subjection by virtue of his 
office, his gigantic size, and a pair of fists, that, 
had he patted a rhinoceros, as other folks coax a 
dog, the poor beast in despite of his thick hide, 
would have winced. This man had a little bit of 
a wife, who sometimes patted him (but never in 
approbation) and at which he always winced, but 
bore in silence and suffering during a long voyage. 
On being asked why he submitted to this cruel 
treatment, his answer was, " Please your Honour 
" we are in a box. I can't get away from her, and if 
" I baulked her any ways, af all, at all, she would 
" never give me a wink of sleep unless I'd be after 
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" gagging her, or pitching her overboard, so I maj 
" as well hould my tongue and take it asy till we 
" go ashore." The sergeant-major was right, and 
I strongly advise ail the male colonists to follow his 
example, and let the females quarrel with one 
another if they like; however, this would be some- 
thing so miraculous, that I do not suppose it can 
happen, and any advice I could give them not to 
do so, would be superfluous- The sergeant-major 
above alluded to, was afterwards shipwrecked. On 
beginning to strip, in order to save his life, he saw 
his little wife doing the same, on which, lifting his 
eyes to heaven, he said, " God forgive me that ever 
Itaught her to swim! Vm afraid she'll make the 
land in spite o' me." 

However, when we land, occupation will soon 
relieve us from this state of mutual forbearance. 
Gfood humour will be the order of the day. There 
will be a great calm! All will be curiosity. On 
casting anchor the vessels put forth their boats, 
and in a few hours every body will be on shore. 
The first thing then to be done is to select the lots 
of land: each proprietor will collect his baggage 
on his own ground, and there pitch his tent ; all 
will be bustle. The women who are near childbirth 
must remain on board, and there will be a mighty 
squalling of children by sea and by land ; such as 
never was before heard by mortal ears.* If there 
are any Malthusian bachelors, the chances are, that 
they will be set mad, and run wild into the woods. 
In the course of a few weeks of hard work, every 



" The colonials are to consist of young people married about a 
jear before they land in Australia. So the ladies will be either 
a little above, or a little below, or just at " par" 1 ! I 
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one will be under shelter, and living upon the 
ship's provisions ; at the end of three weeks, we 
shall get flour and cattle from Van Dieman's Land. 
Gardens will appear marked out, and sown with 
seed, brought by the colonists. We must expect 
all articles brought from Van Dieman's Land, to 
be very dear ; merchants take advantage of the 
necessities of their neighbours. " Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself" is quite right, but there is one per- 
son, whom a merchant does not consider to be his 
neighbour; namely — the man he is dealing with 
at the moment! therefore, the good folks of Van 
Dieman's Land will not sell cheap ; it is too 
distant for competition in small articles, and the 
colonist will be put to the greatest expense. Our 
great holdfast will be^wr, which must be provided 
in abundance either by govermnent or by indivi- 
duals. The governor (unless he be taken from 
Bedlam) ought to secure a large magazine of this ne- 
cessary article. Every one now makes some progress 
in the great work of creation; all are in health 
and spirits ; the poor women lately delivered will 
be the worst off, but advances must be made to 
them by the rich ; each labourer and his wife 
having their own master to look to for help — the 
babies must be well nursed, or we shall not have a 
strong race ; and to nurse them well, the mothers 
must be well fed. However, a month will shake 
all parties tolerably well into their habitations. A 
good supply of fish is certain, as it appears that 
fish abound on that coast. Milch cows now ar- 
rive from Van Diemen's Land, and all the little 
Australian world are watching for the seeds 
sown in the garden to spring up. Oh ! the joy 
which the first crop of potatoes and cabbages will 
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produce ! the care, the eagerness, with which they 
will be nursed ! The exultation with which they 
will be gathered ! All old soldiers know with what 
delight it is that, after a sharp campaign on bare ra- 
tions, they get supplies of vegetables, and good bread. 
How much greater pleasure will the removal of 
such deprivations give, when wives and children 
have been sharers in them. But that such depri- 
vatioQs will take place, let every one be well con- 
vinced ; those who tell you all will be sent from 
Van Diemen's Land, to meet you on the shores of 
Australia, tell you truly, perhaps : but accidents 
both may and will prevent such combinations of 
supplies ; essentials will, no doubt, be found : we 
shall not die for want of food : but great, and to 
women and children, very serious inconveniences 
may happen ; they have not strength which pan 
bear such severities, and, therefore, great pains 
must be taken to provide comforts for them. 
Several of the colonists should set up shops di- 
rectly, and those who have money, must advance 
to those who have not ; thus we shall rub on 
very well. I reckon that in two months we shall 
be advanced in gardens, and that a number of 
farms will, by that time, have been marked out 
and the ploughs at work. The cattle should be fed 
with wild forage, and manure collected for agri- 
culture, so as not to wear out the virgin land, 
but preserve it rich, and " in heart." Brick- 
houses will now begin to rise high above the 
foundations. Wages will be good, and work 
abundant. Capital strong ; the settlement will be 
a little paradise at this period- Let us now look 
at the future. The picture is more uncertain, and 
more difficult to paint. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Prospect before the Colonists. 

We will suppose that the houses are bailt, the 
gardens producing, the farms in cultivation, the 
artisan at work in his shop, the capitalist gradu- 
ally making his arrangements ; the children at school, 
(indeed their whole life must be a school in such 
a position,) and all things in a state of prosperity. 

The questions which then arise are, what baa 
produced this ? 

Answer. The union of land, of capital, and of la- 
bour, or, perhaps, it would be more precise to say, the 
action of three branches of capital, upon each 
other : for Land is the capital of the man who has 
purchased it. Tools form the capital of the man 
who has purchased them. Labour is the capital of 
the man who works j and of which his daily wages 
are the interest. However, these minute distinctions 
appear to be very puerile. What we mean is, in 
plain English, that the state to which the colony is 
supposed to have arrived, is produced by the poor 
man working for the rich man, who pays him for 
the said work ; let us continue our question. Where 
does the rich man get his money ? 

A. He brought it with him. 

Q. If he pays poor people every day, will not 
his money be spent in a certain time ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. How can he get more ? 

A. By selling what his hired labourer has 
produced. 

Q. Where will he sell those things — in some 
neighbouring towns ? 

A, No ; there are no towns near, neither can 
he sell them at Sydney, or Van Diemen's Land, 
because they have more than they want of the 
same things already. 

Q. Then he must send this produce far away 
in large ships, wait long before he finds a market 
(except for wool and oil, which are sure of sale 
when ready) and establishes a correspondence, and 
longer still before he reaps any profit ; this may be 
five or six years, it cannot be less than two ? 

A. Undoubtedly it must be two years before 
any produce of consequence can be raised (though 
whale find seal oil may be sold sooner) and before 
any market can be permanently established. 

Q. Then how is the rich man to pay the poor 
man during this period ? 

A. He cannot pay the poor man, unless his 
fortune is large enough to allow him to expend this 
money out of his capital, and live upon the interest 
of a portion ; which portion he lends to some one 
at Sidney or Van Diemen's land. 

Q. Then it is necessary that the rich man should 
make very exact inquiries — 1st. What Australia 
produces. — 2d. What particular produce he pro- 
poses to draw from the country. — 3d. How long a 
time it will require to prepare such produce for 
sale. — 4th. How much money it will cost to do 
so. — 5th. Where the market is in which he can 
sell it, and— 6th. How much moaey can he sell it 
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for above the cost of production, and how soon he 
can get that profit, in order to pay to the poor man 
for more work ? 

A. All this is necessary. 

Q. Is this all ? 

A. No, every day the poor man saves money, 
till at last he is able to buy land ; if that land is 
cheap, the money that he pays for it will nearly 
defray the expense of sending labourers from Eng- 
land, but not quite. If, on the contrary, it is sold 
at a price high enough to send out plenty of la- 
bourers, then, probably, neither the poor man nor 
any other small capitalist will buy it, but prefer 
going to Sydney or Van Dieman's Land, where 
they can get land cheaper. In either case labour 
becomes more scarce, and rises in price, and the 
rich man's outlay is much greater, consequently 
those who have iess money, break or go away, those 
who have more, are leit alone.* The colony may 
thus, perhaps, droop, hutnotperish. Some labour 
and some capital will remain ; and commerce, at 
last, gives to these a return. The capitalist will, 
by this time, have discovered what is the most 
saleable produce, and where his best market is to 
be found, and have formed his connections. He 
grows rich— the demand for goods increases— he 
gives high wages for labour ; the fame of his suc- 
cess attracts others — he buys all their produce on 
the spot to freight his ships — those who sell to 
him run no risks — they too, will quickly thrive. 
The high wages may, perhaps, detract from their 

* I do not think these evils are without a remedy, and that 
the pieventires will be found in the observatioHS at the end of 
tbii chapter. The colonist must not take alarm at a catak^e of 
difficulties, given to prepare him for overcoming them. 
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profits, but not materially. They will also get Chi- 
nese labourers in great numbers, and the colony 
will flourish ; surpassing, rapidly, the two colonies 
at Sydney and Van Diemen's Land. 

Q. Why did not the process you describe take 
place in the other two colonies ? 

A. I believe that it did, but the capitalists in 
those colonies consisted chiefly of people paid by 
the English government to the amount of £300,000 
a year. They b^;an by small speculations ; one got 
a bit of land — another set up a shop— a third sold 
spirits ; a body of troops and convicts added to the 
number of those who purchased these things, and so 
£300,000 kept annually going into the pockets of 
the colonists, out of the pockets of the people of 
England ; and capital continued to accumulate in 
Sydney and Van Diemen's Land at this enor- 
mous rate ; besides, the proprietors of land 
have convicts to work for them ; this advan- 
t^^ is very great, though it is said to be 
less than is generally imagined, and probably is 
BO ; still it is an advantage, and a very great one ; 
for, call it what you like, it is slave's labour : the 
convicts are slaves. But in southern Australia, 
no such assistance from England can be expected ; 
there will be no convicts, and no people paid by 
English taxes ; and no capital can possibly accu- 
mulate, except by the industry and talents of the 
colonists, turning what money they take with them 
to good profit. And how far this will take place 
is doubtful to me, being ignorant of the produc- 
tions and demands of those countries, also of many 
details on which speculations are founded. 

I refer the reader to the Appendix, for an extract, 
showing what those who think that they understand 
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these matters suppose to be practicable. That the 
course of events will be, as stated, I strongly 
suspect, because, though I am ignorant of many 
details (as already stated) which ought to be known, 
before a man can pronounce upon the advantages 
of any speculation, still, as a common farm in 
England absorbs the profits of the first year, in the 
cost of its establishment, I am sure that a large 
colony alighting in the deserts of Australia, must, 
from the nature of things, require several years to 
make a return for the outlay ; and during these 
years, in my humble opinion, it probably will 
droop. I may be wrong in my conjectures, but it 
is right to state all the difiiculties that 1 think I 
can foresee. The plan of purchasing labour by the 
sale of land, is an exceedingly ingenious and ex- 
cellent conception, and does great credit to the 
projector. But more must not be expected of it 
than it can perform ; and I doubt whether any man 
can prove that it will remedy all the difiiculties I 
have stated. A market must be permanently es- 
tablished for other produce than wool and oil, (for 
we cannot all be shepherds and whalers,) before the 
capitalist can thrive ; and he most be able to bear 
the losses which waiting for this market entails. 
It may, however, be said, that when a market 
shall be found, the plan of supplying labour by 
the sale of land will, probably, make South Aus- 
tralia leave the colonies of Sydney and Van 
Diemen's Land far behind ; for no one will settle 
in colonies among convicts, from whom they are in 
constant danger ; and without any advantages ex- 
cept those of slave labour and English salaries. And 
to counterbalance even these advantages such settlers 
must also take a longer voyage to reach the penal co- 
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lonies. I must, however, mention one advantage, 
which capitalists in Southern Australia may possess, 
and this advantage will remedy, in a great measure, 
the want of an immediate market ; it is this, that 
money bears a high interest both at Sydney and Van 
Diemen's Land. Ten, and even twenty per cent, can, 
it is said, be safety had ; and the Reverend Henry 
Carmichael tells us, in his useful little work,* that, 
" as to the profitable investment of large capital per- 
" haps no place in the world presents a more favour- 
" able opening.'* What Mr. Carmichael's claims to 
credence are based on, I cannot pretend to say. 
When a man writes on such matters, he ought to 
tell the public what his position with regard to the 
subject may be. Mr. Carmichael may be an in- 
terested person, who sees all things relative to 
Australia in a good light ; but, judging by his book, ' 
he seems to be candid, and worthy of confidence, 
fairly stating difficulties. 

However, having quoted hig assertions as to the 
employment of capital, the emigrant may consult 
the pamphlet, and make the necessary inquiries as 
to the relations which the reverend author may have 
with Australia. If what Mr. Carmichael says be 
not exaggerated, then the capitalist is very safe in 
emigrating to Australia : but one thing should al- 
ways be uppermost in a man's mind who makes 
these sort of money speculations, namely, that very 
high interest is generally very suspicious in point of 
security. However, if a capitalist can secure even 
10 per cent, for his money in Australia, with the 
addition of numerous opportunities, which, beyond 
all question, exist, of " turning- an honest penny," he 

* Publiahed by Ellis and Co. 
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certainly will gain by emigrating to that country ; 
and the colony will, in that case, at once flourish ; 
because the capitalist will invest half his capital in 
trade, and live on the high interest which, it is said, 
he can obtain for the other half. In this view of the 
subject, the colonist will gain by emigration in all 
ways : he will gain in money and in occupation. 
" Ennui" is not the inhabitant of a new colony : 
but arises for want of energy in the mind, which 
is not found amongst colonists ; the eKcitements 
are too great, too numerous, too constant. In 
an old country, most rich men are obliged to make 
pursuits, and, in following them, must adhere to 
usages, as they do in travelling along roads; but 
this is not all ; they travel, not only along the beaten 
road of custom, but this road they travel 365 times 
a-year ; every up and down, every turn, and even 
every puddle, is known to them. To " kill time" is 
their object, if they be rich ; to get the most money 
for the least work is their object if they be poor. 
But in a colony all is new, all is interesting ; we 
rise, filled with curiosity, we half shave, half wash, 
half dress, and then half mad, with high and joyous 
spirits, we jump on our horses, (our breakfast half 
swallowed,) and away we go, the beast as wild as 
ourselves, crossing the country as we please ; all is 
new, all is animating. In such situations men 
freight ships ; they mark out farms ; they (as Mr. 
Cobbett describes himself on some occasion) lie 
along the ground, with their spectacles on, to watch 
the seeds coming up. New beasts, new birds, new 
fishes, are hunted, shot, and caught ; we mount a 
new hill, and a new country spreads far and wide be- 
fore us. A man then feels that he is, indeed, " Lord 
of the creation:" his heart, his mind, his health, all 
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spring within him ; and tell him that he is no longef 
the wretch of " civilized" life, shivering by a fire, 
tottering on a turkey carpet, restless in a bed of 
down, vexed by small sicknesses and small troubles, 
and pursuing science as the object, not as the means 
of happiness. Here a man really worships his God, 
instead of yawning at a bad sermon in the aristocratic 
pew of a Protestant church. In the midst of his 
works, in the midst of their splendour, is the true 
tabernacle of the Deity. " Not Solomon, in all his 
glory, was arrayed like one of these," said he, who 
best knew, best taught us how to worship ; and it 
was amidst such scenes that his pure doctrines were 
first promulgated ! In England, a man is like a 
bird in an aviary ; in Australia, he regains the 
woods and glades, and exchanges sameness for va- - 
riety ; the dulness of repetition, and confinement, and 
refinement, for the constant change of scenes, for free- 
dom and the happy feel, which belongs to that state, 

" When wild in woods the noble savage ran," 

possessing as many of the advantages of civilization 
as are required for social enjoyment, but which, in 
England, we are pushing, perhaps, beyond that point. 
Mr. Babbage's powerful genius seems to have found 
out, how to make us even tkink by machinery ; and 
we may live to see " Frankenstein" no longer a ro- 
mance ! but my writing is as wild as the places I 
describe ; led away by the recollection of those 
beautifu^ and lonely scenes, which I have seen on 
my pilgrimage through many countries ; all crying 
aloud for people : every where regions without peo- 
ple ! and yet in despite of this we huddle together 
in towns ; and bilious philosophers, walking the 
crowded city, get elbowed in the ribs, till they 
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are quite sore, and then, out of temper, go home 
to write on the necessity of " moral restraint," dccA 
the danger of starring from over-poputatien ; 
while Ireland, rich in its race of men, rich in fer- 
tile land, but afflicted by a bad system of govern- 
ment, is nearly as great a wilderness as Australia! but 
here I am again, galloping about out of the road, 
Eind thinking of the deserts that, thanks to Catholic,^ 
and Protestant, and Mahomedan orthodox govern- 
ments, beleaguer Rome, Dublin, and Constantinople. 
Well ! I have done ; and take my leave of the capital- 
ists, with repeating, that however certain and valu- 
able the produce of Australia maybe; however 
certain it may be, that a market will be found for* 
that valuable produce; (and both those things are; 
so strongly asserted by men who ought to know, 
that little or no doubt can be entertained of the 
fact:) still, time is necessary for cultivation, and the 
preparation of produce for the market ; for finding 
the market ; for establishing a correspondence ; and 
for receiving profit. If the capitalist's fortune be 
strong-enough to encounter these difficulties, let him 
go: his success is certain. If his purse is not 
strong enough, he will (unless he gets high interest 
for bis money) have to struggle with very great 
difficulties ; but still the chances are, that he will 
be better off than in England. 

I will now address the other class of emigrants ; 
I mean the labourers : this class consists of agricul- 
turists and handicraft men ; both are certain of doing 
well; always provided, that they are sober and indus- 
trious, for drunkards can thrive no where. It is 
true, that Noah, who was a good man, took a 
drop too much, but it was when his work was done ; 
when his fortune was made ; and after so much wet 
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wmtber, one excess was pardonable ; but even th(U 
bad an evil effect, for it made bis cbildren laugb at 
bim ! In short, drunk^mess cannot turn to good, and 
will always turn to evil, in every rank of life ; but it 
is more immediately destructive to tbose that labour. 
To a rich man, drunkenness costs; 1. the price of 
tbe drink ; 2. bis g^3od cbaracter ; 3. bis bealtb. 
But to a poor man it costs more, it costs, 1. tbe 
price of bis drink ; 2, his good cbaracter ; 3. his 
besltb ; 4. so much labour as be loses by sickness, 
and might otherwise sell for so much ws^es ; 
,5. tbe Ume spent in drinking, which, spent in 
labour, would bring in nion^. The rich man, 
tberelOTe, drinks bis liquor much cheaper than the 
poor man. We know that the ^^reatest comforts of 
poverty, are virtue and health : both are generally 
lost by drunkenness : one certainly is, for no man, 
rich or poor, can be called virtuous, who by intoxi- 
cation becomes dangerous to himself and every body 
about bim ! but enough of this. 

You we thinking of going to a distent country, 
called Australia, and some people tell you that you 
ought to go, because there are too many of us in 
England, and Ireland, and Scotland. This reminds 
me of a family which lived in a large castle. The 
women had a sad trick of breeding, and even bring- 
ing forth twins ; and the men said to their neigh- 
bours, " We must have another home, for this one 
will not hold us if our wives go on at this rate." 
And verily they were much pent up, so that all the 
neighbours said, " true it is ; they are sadly crotod- 
ed, they cannot breathe, their children fairly lan- 
guish., and sicken for want of air." One, or two, 
however, observed a door that was never opened, 
and looking through tbe key-hole, they saw a long 
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suite of apartments, richly furnished, but empty 1 
on the door of one was written, in c^d characters, 
" Church property ;" on another, " Law of prmo- 
gertiture ;" over the door of a third was " Irish 
ignorance of agriculture;" on a fourth (and this 
was a very bi^ room, containing a number of knives 
and forks, and empty plates and dishes,) was 
written " Great Farms," in characters larger than 
all the othCTs. " Holloa,' neighbours," said they 
to the family, " why here are rooms enough if your 
wives should have triplets instead of twins for twenty 
years to come ! what the devil do you mean by saying 
you have not room?" " Gently, gently, for God's 
sake, speak gently," answered they who ruled the 
castle, " those rooms are haunted ! Why, some of 
" us opened one the other day with ' reform' over 
" the door; it led to all the rest, and grey-headed 
'■ as we were, never in our lives did we see such a 
" dust as arose in all directions ! we grew quite 
" alarmed, and would fain have shut it up again, 
" but that was impossible : all we could do was to 
" stand by, and prevent matters going -farther. 
" Were we to open another of them, the whole 
" house would fall about our ears, and we will tell 
" you what, neighbours, we suspect you are a set 
" of rascals that want the house to fall, in order 
" that you may steal ' all that is to be had in the 
" confusion ! What, open these doors ! God forbid ! 
" but we have a dungeon below, and into that 
" such fellows as you ought to be put, and used 
" to be put, but the good old times are gone by." 
However, the neighbours laughed ; they gave some 
confounded hard kicks to the haunted doors, which 
made the old tapestry shake again. Bishops, and 
knights, and dwarfs, and ladies, with hawks on 
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tbeir wrists, all trembled , but tlie doors were strong, 
and the neighbours saw that nothing short of a 
" great pressure from without" would open them, 
and convince the family rulers that if they would 
only laugh at the ghosts, and let their children 
into these rooms, their house would be big enough ; 
and instead of falling down, would be much safer; 
for all sorts of vermin were breeding in these cham- 
bers. However, the rulers were obstinate, encou- 
raging their best children to leave home, and 
seek a new dwelling ; which the latter were quite 
r^ht in doing ; for, though they were persuaded 
that they could find no rooms so beautiful and so 
comfortable as these, and loved their kindred 
dearly, (in spite of all their prejudices about the 
haunted rooms,) they could not bear sleeping out 
at night, and never getting into the kitchen, or 
any thing to eat, except what their kindred, who 
were really kind-hearted, and good people, threw 
them out of their parlour windows : so they even 
walked off, to look, elsewhere, for worse rooms than 
the old house contained : they believed that the 
old doors would be, in time opened, and the house 
*' set in order," but they feared that the doing of 
this would be too rough, and that it might produce 
bad blood ; and, perhaps, bloody noses, which is 
unseemly in a family, {uid always does harm ; 
besides, they knew, that among the many whims of 
the old inhabitants, they bad a rage for sending their 
children to school. Now the village school- 
master, named Broadsheet, kept constantly preach- 
ii^g up the doctrine of smashing the old doors, 
and " to ding the pulpit into blads" as men used to 
say was done by the famous Scotch refornjer, 
John Knox. Those who left the house, there- 
G 2 
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fore, saw, plainly, that when the children grew 
up, they wonld unquestionably " ding the pulpH 
into blads" unless the stewards of the family were 
wise enough to open the haunted rooms soon, and 
let them be all occupied, leaving truant spirits to go 
elsewhere, if they chose to leave so roomy a house. 
When I read this old story, I thought you, who 
wish to colonize, are like these men ; you think the 
old doors will some day be " dinged into blads" un- 
less the doors be opened, and the rooms set in order ; 
but you don't like to have any thing to do'with 
such operations, nor are you altogether quite sure 
t^ the remedy may not be as bad as the evil. In 
short, you are only sure of one thing : that you 
get little to eat, and are to have " coarser food,'' 
therefore you propose (I think very wisely) to gt) 
to Southern Australia. Let us now consider how you 
will fare when you get there. In the first place, 
you are so badly off here, that you cannot be worse 
off theix; in the second place, there is plenty of 
Imid, and very little labour ; now in England there 
is plenty of labour, and very little land, that 
ymt are permitted to cultivate, on your own account. 
You will, therefore, clearly see that in Australia, 
proprietors will be looking for labourers to take 
work ; and in England, labourers are looking for 
proprietors to give vxtrk. " Then," say you to 
yourselves, " we can get our own pbicj; in Aus- 
tralia, but in England we must work at our eh- 
plovers' price ;" exactly so ; and that is nearly 
the whole question. But as this will happen to 
you in a^ new colony, I will endeavour to explain 
to ypu the advantage which this colony is said to 
have over all others, because, upon your right un- 
derstanding of this subject, depends the success of 
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tbe -colony, the welfare of yourselves, aod that of 
every :body else concerned in it. In the first place 
then» you must know th»t there are three coloaies, 
already, inAustralia. The first is called " Sydney,^' 
or " Botany Bay," the second is called " Van Die- 
men's Land" and the third is called " Stcan River 
Settlement" (some say it ought to be called the 
Goose River Settlement.) There are subordinate 
settlements also, but they are dependent ou the 
above three. 

The two first-named colonies are those to which 
convicted felons are transported ; so that they have 
been well termed " great jmaons." At the Swan 
River there are no convicts : to this la.st nobody novr 
goes, and most people already there, wish to get 
away from it if they can : we shall, therefore, only 
speak of Sydney and Van Diemen's Land. Now, if 
you go to either of these places, you will find the > 
wages to be nearly as they are given in the 
Appendix, which extract is taken from Mr. Car- 
michael's " Hints" before alluded to, and published 
by the Emigrants' Friend Society ; Mr. Carmiehael 
says they are correct. If this be the case, you see 
that great labour will make you thrive; but that 
the wages are not, in general, so great as to give you 
fortunes large enough to pay such wages to others. 
You must, therefore, continue to labour for your- 
selves; and, even should you get enough to hire 
servants, they will be convict servants, felons, who 
may rob and murder you : and, if you are very far 
from any town, you must have soldiers in your 
house to protect you from these men. What! live 
with cut-throats, who are at large ! live in constant 
dread of those who compose our own household ! 
our own family ! This is horrible ! no man would 
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willingly lead such a life. But lead it you flfiust, 
if yon become a gentleman, at either Sydney or Van 
Diemen's Land : in short, honest meu, perhaps, 
thrive in these two countries ; but they thriTe among 
CHt-throats, and cut-purses, and consequently wish 
to come away. The disgust which all this wicked- 
ness produces, is so great, that it was resolved to 
form another colony, where no convicts should be 
sent : a vast number of good people were delighted 
with this, and they all went to the Swan River. 
But what was the consequence? no servant stayed 
with his master, no workman with his employer ; 
there was plenty of land for nothing, and every 
goose thought he would have land, and be a gentle- 
man, forgetting that there must be rich and poor 
people in alt countries. They got land, but of what 
use is land unless it is worked? and who is to 
work, if all are gentlemen ? they got land, and many 
starved, for no man can fast till his crops grow up : 
now all this misery arose from the labourers, and ser- 
vants, being deficient either in patience or honesty: 
honesty would have made them fulfil their engage- 
ments, and patience would have made tbem all rich : 
but they quitted their masters, spread themselves 
over the country, and either died of want, earned a 
miserable existence, or escaped from the colony. 

Some English gentlemen, seeing all this misery, 
turned their minds to invent a new plan, and to have 
a colony without convicts ; and at the same time to 
■make sure that the labourers should not leave their 
masters, disperse, and starve ; but should be con- 
strained to be patient, and, thereby, have the certainty 
of themselves becoming landed proprietors, and mas- 
ters of other servants, in a few years. The way 
these gentlemen went to work was this ; they de- 
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ternainecl, that (to prevent the labourers from getting 
land for nothing at once, and soruiuiog themselves and 
their masters as at Swan River,) they would have the 
Uind sold; so th^t a labourer should work to get 
money eoQugh to purchase lajid ; and when able to 
purchase land, the - money, paid for it, should 
be sent to England ; and ibr that money, more 
labourers (suppose two) are to be sent out, in lieu of 
him who has just bought that fresh land ; and one of 
them will work in the new farmer's place, with the 
master that the new farmer left, the other labourer 
will work with the new farmer himself, on his new 
farm : these two labourers, after a few years, will, 
also, be able to buy land, and become neio farmers ; 
and the money will go home to pay for the sending 
out more labourers : so that the old ones, now become 
new farmers, will always bf sure to have servants. 
The next thing which these gentlemen eoQsidered 
was, that at the Swan River, the ppi^ people are 
said to have scattered themselves far away over the 
country, and so died, without any one knowing 
where they were. To avpid this, the new colony 
is to build a tqwu at onoe, and the ground is to be 
sold in small lots, so that the farms may be close at 
hand, and the people help each other; besides, agreat 
many will be artisans, who want no land, but yet 
require to have a small house and garden, and 
will work at their trade in the town. All this will 
keep us clo§e '. together, and then we can do more 
work than when dispersed, far and wide, over a 
desert land, In short, the advantages of combined 
labour are so numerous, that there would be no end 
of stating them ; and I refer the reader to the amus- 
ing history of Lemuel Gulliver, when he was tied 
down by the Lilliputians ; well then, the samccom- 
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bii^ition. of fQices whicb tiftd ' down Gulliver^ tnll 
i^ise the coloay up.- By these means we shall also 
attract good people, who will find steady booejst 
servants instead of convicts, and the people 00 
attracted to the colony, will bring money among us, 
and enable a greater number of servants to lay by 
their wages for the purchase of land, than would 
otherwise take place, and consequently a greater 
sum would be raised to sead new labourers from 
England: fortbis want of Airof labour is what keeps 
colonies froiq thriving so fast as they otherwise 
vrould do ; which I will try to explain in a &w 
words. The object of every man's labour is, to lay 
up enough money to enable him to lire without 
labour. It is clear, then, that if all the labourers 
and servants at once got land (say twenty acres each), 
no man would work for another, because all the 
la,bour a man could give, he would require to cnl- 
tiyate his own land, and even that labour would not 
be enough : now then ; suppose that each man had 
money to buy necessaries for two years, which time 
would be required to get his produce from 20 acres: 
we will say, he got his 20 acres in 1834, in that year, 
as> well as 1835, he would be obliged to spend all 
his money, and in 1836 he would have crops of 
wheat, and potatoes, and turnips, andno money: but 
what will he do with these crops ? every other man 
would have the same ! all would be sellers and not 
one buyer/ if any man could make his field grow 
crops of breeches, and shoes, and shirts, all would 
do well; but as these will not grow, they must be 
bought ; we must have people to give us money 
for the produce of our land^ which will feed, hut 
not clothe us, unless we can sell this produce. 
" But,"^ says the labourer, " / can get shoes and 
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bretches- -in exehatige for noheat, v>itkout trtoney:" 
pray who will give tbem ,to you ? Snip, the tailor, 
will not wait two years till your crops are ripe, 
and if be could so wait, he does not want wheat, 
he has plenty of his own, having land as well as 
you : he wants monej/ to buy tea, and sugar, and 
furniture, and clothes, Sec; but, even if he could 
^ve you a pair of breeches, still you must work 
hard to gBt up your wheat to give him in exchange, 
aad the same work must go on all your life. You 
can never cease to labour, and cannot, by barter, lay 
up a fortune for old age. It is true that, in some 
years time, there may be so many children born, that 
much ground will be cultivated, and gentlemen 
with money may come, and settle among you ; and 
so this colony may improve gradually : but this will 
neither be during your lives, nor during your chil- 
dren's lives. Four life will be spent mthout much 
comfort, though with plenty to eat and drink, in 
reward for hard labour ; bnt tea, sugar, clothes, 
furniture, — all the tururies of life, — you cannot 
enjoy, and will much regret, because you have 
once enjoyed them. Savages do not want these 
things, because they know not what they arej but 
you would be far worse off than the savages. None 
of you lose a nights rest because you have not 
gotten £100, but if you had saved £100 and then lost 
it, I imagine you would see the day break before 
you slept! Just so in this wild state; you would 
regret that which you had lost : and this is the 
miserable state of the people at Swan River. The 
government have greatly assisted to keep them 
from absolute starvation, though many died of 
want, and all because the labourers would not have 
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patience. Now,, at Soatfaem Australia the plan, 
formed by the gentlemen 1 have before alluded to, 
will prevent all this ; but the labourers must have 
patience, or the monied man will go away, and leave 
them to labour all their lives. Let us suppose two 
brothers go from England, one to Van Dkmat's 
Land, and one to Southern Australia; both, at once, 
find employment. The one who stops at South 
Australia, we will call Patience; the other, who 
goes to Van Diemen's Land, we will call Impa- 
tience. In a year Impatience will have a bat 
of land, which he buys out of his wages ; he will 
cultivate this, and sell his produce, but not at very 
high profit, because almost every one has produce 
of his own, and commodities are cheap; labour, 
also, is scarce, which obliges Impatience to work 
hard himself. He must live among a bad set, be 
shocked by the immoral state of all about him; if 
he has children, they are brought up in the midst 
of convicts ; his daughters probably turn out pros- 
titutes, from the scarcity of women in the penal 
colonies, and those few are generally women of 
infamous character : and what his sons may come 
to, God knows. He gets enough to eat, and drink, 
but his life is one continual source of anxiety about 
his children, and of personal labour. Patience 
on the contrary goes regularly to his day labour ; 
at the end of the year, he is still a day labourer, 
but with £12 in his pocket, saved out of his wages 
and the earnings of his wife. At the end of two 
years he is still a day labourer, with about £26 in 
his pocket. At the end of three years he has pro- 
bably had an opportunity of " turning a peony," 
and possesses £50 for which his master will pos- 
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sibly give him 15 or 20 per cent.* All this 
time his wife earns money also, and we may 
say that, at the end of six years, he will pos- 
sess, at least, £100, which will bring him about 
£20 a-year. He now buys twenty acres of land 
for £30, and sets up eis an independent yeoman. He 
is now Mr. Patience, grows fat, sleek, and portly, 
seonewhat red in the face, with a double chin, and 
no longer to be Jack'd and Tom'd. He has his 
twen^ acres of land in cultivation, the purchase of 
which, at thirty shillings the acre, brings out two 
people from England to supply his place in the 
labour market. He has, also, milch cows and pigs, 
and, moreover, his family are all brnught up among 
industrious, good people. He has now nothing 
but the prospect of gain before him ; he may in- 
crease bis farm, and, if he has not children old 
enough, can hire honest men, as day labourers, or 
keep a decent housemaid ; neither of which, it is 
said, can be done in Van Diemen's Land or Sydney. 
And now it is, that he leaves brother Impatience 
behind, who cannot hire honest labourers, or even 
get convicts, except by favour, which becomes 
daily more diiKcult to obtain. Mr. Farmer Patience 
may after awhile, sell his farm at an advanced 
price, (at an enormous advanced price compared to 
what it cost him) to some new comer from England, 
arriving wijh his bags of money, and who prefers 
a small farm, ready made, to the trouble of establish- 
ing one himself. Farmer Patience now wears large 
brass buckles in his shoes, shaves his setaceous 
chin twice a week, besides Sunday, and purchases 
a larger farm, rather further up the country. Every 
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shilling thus laid out on fresh land, brings n«re 
labour from England; thus, whatever size hig new 
faim may be, he is sure to find men to cultivate it ; 
not convicts, but good fellows, fresh from £di^aiid,'' 
who have, luckily, escaped, half famished, from 
Big Farmer Gripe, that starved them on a shilling 
a day, while he drank success to the " wealth" of 
England in his bottle of claret! I never hear of 
the " wealth of England" that I don't think of the 
fat bacon that the poor Irish family hang by a 
string, over the bowl of potatoes, which they .sat , 
round ; each bebg allowed to point his potato at it, 
but never to touch it ! Paddy calls this " Praties, ■ 
and pint" and 3uch is the wealth of England to 
her sons ! Wealth there is, and fat bacon there is,, 
but the devil a bit can it be touched. Eat your 
cold " pratie" Pat, or wish to eat it, which is 
nearer the truth ; and go to the poor-rate, more 
sturdy Johnny Bull, but touch not the bit of tat 
bacon. That belongs to the Middleman, in Ireland, 
and to Fanner Big, in England. Don't grumble — 
whatever your empty guts may do — don't grumble, 
but go to the over population " Doctrinaires," and 
they will tell you that it- is all right — that God 
Almighty made a mistake, and you, by marrying> 
joined in the blunder; so not a word out of your 
mouths. 

But when these poor fellows arrive io South 
Australia — there Farmer Patience at once hires 
them. Thei/ live at his own table, and in a few 
years become farmers themselves. 

This is the place then, by which Jack Patience 
and spade, has become Mr. Farmer Patience and 
the master of servants, and it is very evident, that 
if the labourers will be satisfied to work for about 
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eight years, like Mr. Patience, they will, like hitn, 
become landed proprietors, and have their own 
servants. But if, like Impatiknce, they go to 
Van Dienien's Land, they will not starve, certainly, 
but they will, probably, remain labourers, and 
serrants, and the companions of felons all their 
lives. 

TTius, after wasting several years, they will pos- 
sibly retnm to Southern Australia — 'which, if the 
experiment succeeds, will be a more flonrishing 
cdlony than any which has been planted in modern 
times. But let us suppose that this experiment 
does not succeed ; the settler can but go to Van 
Difimen's land at last. So that, if he be resolved 
to Immigrate, Southern Australia seems to be, above 
all others, the spot for him to choose. 

From what has been said in the foregoing pages, 
it will appear, that the colony may fear two dan- 
gers. 

The first is, that the small capitalist may not be 
able to bear the outlay that must take place before 
a market shall be found for the produce of the 
country ; and before sheep can be bred, or imported 
from Van Diemen's Land, in sufficient numbers to 
make the sale of wool profitable, and therefore that 
capitalists will leave us. 

The second that labourers will leave us. 

The first danger will be remedied, if the high 
rate of interest on money, said to be easily pro- 
cured in Sydney, and Van Diemen's Land, may 
really be had. 

With regard to the second danger, namely, that 
the labourers may leave the colony, it is hoped that 
the observations given at the end of this chapter 
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will show how this danger may be prevented. And 
it is, also, supposed that, if the price of land be 
made too low to furnish the markert with sufficient 
labour, (which, from the averseness of many to 
give the higher price, is very possible,) a supply 
of Chinese labourers may be imported ; they are 
said to be hard working and thrifty, and their wages 
low. Nor ought we to despair of seeing labour 
procured from the Tiatives. That they may be cIti- 
Hzcd, is past all doubt, if they be treated with joe- 
tice. Every traveller's account of them, that 1 have 
seen, proves them to be by nature, equal to all 
other men. Captain Sturt and Mr. Lang, in theu* 
books on Australia, and the Van Diemen's Land 
almanack, all give anecdotes of the nobleness and 
courage displayed, on various occasions, by the 
natives. The error made by all those who have 
called'the natives of Australia " a race which forms 
the link between men and monkeys," is, that such 
writers take the general habits and actions of the 
savages as the rule by which to judge. This is a false 
criterion ; it only marks the degree of progress they 
have made in civilization ; which depends wholly on 
accident, and is therefore not a rule to judge them 
by. The way to judge of their capacity, is to observe 
their conduct and habits upon extraordinary occa- 
sions ; exceptions, marking nobleness of mind and 
talents. The extracts I shall give will, I think, 
show that these poor people are as good as our- 
selves. The story of the war with them in Van 
Diemen's Land, is that of aggression, and horrid 
cruelties on the part of the English; of forbear- 
wice, long suffering, and, at last, of unqualified 
vengeance, en the part of the blacks ; who, (consi- 
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dering the odds against them in numbers, in skill, 
in fire-arms, in discipline), made a most courageous 
resistance against us. Th^ received us kindly, irhen 
we first invaded their country ; we took their wo- 
men, and the only defence they made, was seeking 
to escape ; we tortured them, and they only made 
jwrtial resistance to our cruelties ; we then took 
their infants, and, from that time, they declared war 
toe ever against the " civilized" whites — which 
will end by the extirpation of these ill-used blacks ! 
It must excite the indignation of every honest man, 
to hear of the cruelty with which these poor people 
have been treated, by the convicted rufiians, whom 
the British government has sent among them ; and 
which cruelty the various governors have, it ap- 
pears, vainly tried to put an end to. The unhappy 
natives have not only been shot for diversion, as the 
kangaroos, and other animals, are shot, but the 
moral feelings, with which they are endowed, like 
the rest of the human race, have been made the 
means of increasing their agonies, and, conse- 
quently, our sport. We are told of one of our 
civilized countrymen, making a savage woman carrj/ 
■ker' husband's head hung round her neck as an orna- 
menl! this same civilized gentleman having first 
diverted himself by the murder : the savage wo- 
man, of course, being obliged to sufier whatever 
indignities the civilized gentleman chose to inflict 
upon her, and, in all probability, finishing the 
drama by havii^ her own throat cut also. Anoth^ 
amusement of the civilized (as we are informed) is 
*' catching a savage," and tying him to a tree, as a 
target to fire at. 

I do not give these as isolated facts — «s solitary 
crimes— they are stated as specimens of a practice / 
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If some of our practiticmors, who are said to anluse 
themselves by the most horrible, and di^ustiog 
tortures, inflicted upon dogs, go to Austndia, I 
suppose we shall hear of savages being dissected 
alive, for the " interests of science." One thing, 
however, appears to be clear ; namely, that in des- 
pite of the governors, every sort of torture, mental 
and bodily, has been, and continues to be, prac- 
tised upon these people by the remote settlers. We 
rob the natives of their Iwid, we rob them of tkeir 
food, (the kangaroo,) we then shoot them to protest 
our food (the sheep), and we not only shoot, but 
torture them for our diversion ; and finally, we 
say, that they are incapable of civilization, because 
their stupidity does not find out, that we are a 
delightful people ; because they do not love us as 
the light of their eyes ! We call them savages, 
because they " shrink under our courtesy," and we 
denominate ourselves a civilized people, because 
we set up what we term " national wealth," as our 
God ; form the study of how to increase it, into a sci- 
ence ; and make large mercantile fortunes, by the 
wholesale murder of infants, in our manufiictories, 
while all around is misery, despair, and famine ! In 
short, we torture and shoot " savages" and call our- 
selves the most moral, and the most religious, and 
the most civilized people, in the world ! Who is to 
lead this colony to its destination I cannot say, but 
if / am, I will not leave England without laws, 
that shall give the same protection to the savage 
as to myself, and those who go with me. We ex- 
claim against monopolies ; we must not then have 
a monopoly 0/ Justice. And I am well assured that 
those who have been instrumental in forming the 
plan of this colony, as well as the colonial Secretary, 
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aad such of the coloDista* as I bftve had the pleasure 
of utaking acquaiatance with, all hold the same 
opinioii and feetiogs : but all experience, and all 
peadiBg, tells us what moQsters are sojnetimes to be 
met with amoogst English colonists ; and there can 
be no reason to suppose that, after a while, we 
shall fail to have the same alloy in Southern Aus- 
tralia, We ahall have this misfortune, as surely, 
as that the sun rises and sets ; and, therefore, the 
law should give the power to hold such men la due 
sutyection.* There is a^ong ciuiiized men, an ua- 

* By hanging tkemi (I bate indeterminate expreseiona.) 
I know tJiat there ia a great portion of aocietj' which wishes to 
see the punishment of death abolished. It ii, indeed, a very 
dreadful punishment: and very few will dispnte the general 
opinion, that the Engliah penal code ia a aanguinary one. Still, 
ft total abandonmeat of capital pnniafameat would, perhape, b« 
gwig too far; and, among other agricultural produce, a little 
B£U7 is, perhaps, not amiss: for example a email field of it 
now and then attached to a rope-walk. Though I would not put 
either near a manufactory, where they murder children ; because, 
though one feels a little angry with a gaod-iMtured MIot, who 
fi«cturea the aknil of a girl of agfat yean old, or breaks a few of 
her little haata, or twists her spine, to keep her awake and lively ; 
still one foi^ves bim, poor fellow ; it's all in '* the viay of trade," 
it's his " buiineu" and one cannot blame him. Indeed if yoa 
will inquire into the facts you will find that the children are 
always to blame — not one of these little, unreasoiiable, creatures, 
love work 1 And he who kilb them ia a man " quite incapable of 
crnel^ eren to an animal." " He last man in the world" to do 
a harsh thing, (unless, perhaps, the captain of a slave-ship.) 
Oh no I it's all a popular cry ; all comes from those vile " radi' ' 
cats," mere fection— " morbid sentiment." No child ia ever 
made to work more than ten hours a day at a stretch, (indeed, 
tbe HDUAHE Whig act limits the infant to this discreet and 
GENTLE degree of labour !) and never beat with a stick much 
thicker than a man'sthumb, which, every one knows, is pronounced 
to be the legal thickness for conjugal caatigation ; and of course, 
for children, as well as wives. The little devils are so sleepy, 
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holy, and unchristian-like contempt for those whom 
we choose to call savages ; that is to say, people 
who are in a state which, for my part, I believe to 
be quite as happy, if not more so, than ours : for 
though a well-washed London dandy, would be 
less offensive in a hot room than a savage smeared 
all over with filth, instead of ottar of roses, still 
the savage, in strong health and spirits, is happier 
than the dandy, with his gout, his indigestions, hia 
sleeplessness, his ennui, and his — God knows what 
maladies besides ; to say nothing of his tailor's bill, 
if he pays it ; and the " Duns" if he don't ! — to be 
sore he has the King's Bench to take refuge in from 
all such mundane worries, and there civilization 
certainly has the best of it. The King's Bench is 
a dry, retired, comfortable place of sojourn, where 
a man has the greatest attention paid to him. They 

that some stimulant must be need. Who can object to the whole- 
Buma chastiBement of a child of ten years old ! A child who ia 
nail starved, and, also, well worked for ten hours I and yet, in des- 
pite of all this care, the perrerae urchins toUl tail asleep at their 
work, and endanger the " national wealth !" There I ye 
SAVAGES of Anstralial There is science for you! There is 
civilization ! Only think, if your thick skulls can concoct 
thoagbts, think of the most wealthy country that the world 
ever beheld, receiving: all its grandeur and mighty force from the 
lank hands of poor little half-starved crippled infants I And 
without killing above eighty per cent. I Glorione effects of ma- 
chinery, and the " interests of science !" Honour be to the 
" tnarch of intellect ,'" Verily I suspect that hell is a great 
manufacturing district , and that the " march of intellect" h&A 
there got into a full gallop, the Devil on its back urging it 
forward with whip and spur ! But in spite of all tbaee reasona, 
which might prevent our wishing to see a rope-vtalk and a field 
of hemp, near a manufactory itself; I would, nevertheless, have 
them near the houses of those who make laws tf> allow of these 
slaughter houses, in order to prodoce " national loealih." 
Agriculture is good in all its branches, even unto hemp I 
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eT«i " take his picture /" which is flattering to his 
vanity ! This, I confess, is better than a cursed 
cold, dripping, rheumatic cave, full of stalactites ! 
However, in King's Bench, or Cave, every man 
has a right to be as happy as he can, in tltis life ; 
and I see no reason why the savage should not 
choose his own way, as well as other people. For 
my part, I think his wild life very superior in hap- 
piness to ours : majiy old soldiers will agree with 
me, in the opinion, that a " bivouac" is better than 
a town, except in two points, namely, the absence 
of female society, and, sometimes, of sufficient 
food. Now, these the savage generally possesses in 
his free, and happy life. 'Ihere be has no news- 
papers to make him bilious; no tithes to disturb 
his religion; no starving people to envy every 
mouthful he eats; no " learned professions" to tor- 
ment him : in what, then, is our life superior 
to his ? I really know not ; we have doctors trying 
to keep us in the world ; and Malthuaians try- 
ing to keep us out of the world. Bishops, who 
tell us that God is all in the right ; political eco- 
nomists that tell us he is all in the wrong ; and 
compounds of both, (moral monstrosities,) parsons 
and political economists in one, who tell us to wor- 
ship both God, and Mammon — to get great riches ; 
but not little children — an ins'ule of church doc- 
trine, and, outside of church doctrine ! We have 
good cookery, and bad digestion ; clothes and not 
modesty; safety coaches, and break our necks; 
books, too numerous to read. Then we have poli- 
tical economy, and '' moral restraint " but are steeped 
in political extravagance, and as to breeding ! 
those devils of women breed like mad things, in 
despite of all the good advice to the contrary. In 
H 2 
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short take science, " by and large," and really one is 
wonderfully puzzled to say, how it adds to human 
happiness. But it adds to " national ivealth." 
Oh ho ! it does, does it ? These are big words, 
sound portly, and when an Englishman says, 
" England is the wealthiest nation in the world," 
he holds up his head, and pokes out his chin, and 
his belly, till he almost bursts the waistband of his 
breeches, chinking the " pewter" in his pockets, 
and thinking that the end, and object of existence 
is attained, as he steps into a steam-carriage, and, 
slips through twenty miles an hour on a rail-way, 
as an Irishman would say, " like a flash of lightning 
through a gooseberry-bush." It may very possibly 
be true that he is happy; but the jingle of his 
money has collected a dozen miserable beg^rs 
round him, whom he drives away, with a d — — n 
for them, and the poor's-rates ; which poor-rates 
they forthwith apply to — get drunk — steal his fowls 
if they can, and beg again next day : unless they 
are, really, honest-hearted, starving, and prudent 
men, who detest such a vagabond life; in which 
case they commit some crime, that secures their 
being transported, thank the judge for passing 
sentence, and away they go to Botany Bay ; where 
they live happily, and die respected. Verily no 
man can speak against science ; it is a very 
pretty pastime ; makes men rich, and roguish ; 
has a strong antipathy to religion ; but what is far 
more important, it increases " national wealth," and 
is much recommended by our pastors, except when 
they hustle on their harness for church, and there 
they tell us gravely, that we cannot worship " God 
and Mammon," that the riches of this world are 
vain ; that riches increase our difficulties in the 
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road to heaven; and so forth. Now, I believe, 
they are quite right, and that the devotion to - 
riches or " national wealth," and to the " interests 
of science," is any thing but an advance to real hap- 
piness. We make a primary object of that which 
should be only secondary. If I am wrong, let those 
who say so, answer two questions. 1st. Are we 
not the most scientyic, and most wealthy, nation 
in the world ? 2d. Are we not so miserable,* so 
starving, that no one can say when the poor will 
not rise upon, and destroy the rich ? a hateful, a 
horrible, and an unnatural state ! The obvious 
conclusion is that wealth, and science, do not pro- 
duce happiness ! which depends upon religion, 
and morals, and upon them alone, as far as indi- 
viduals are concerned: and upon justice, as far 
as government is concerned. I do not believe that 
any of the evils, which produce unhappiness to the 
labouring class in the British Empire, can be proved 
to depend upon science for its removal. And I do 
not think many evils exist, that cannot be traced 
wholly, and home in all their bearings, to some act of 
injustice in the government ! 1 am aware of the 
ineffable contempt with which all that I have said 
will be received by men of science, and political 
economists ; but, nevertheless, in the midst of all 
our wealth, and all our science, Irishmen starve, 
and Englishmen " prudently" commit crime to get 
transported ! And the " savans" will oblige some 
Uiillions of men, if they will make science, and 
national wealth, take the shape of a loaf of bread 
as soon as possible. Foote, having lent a brother 

* See " Eugltuid and America." Note ii. " Miseries of ttie 
Bulk of the People." 
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comedian a guinea, waited a longtime, and, seeing 
no hope of payment, asked for it. The other ac- 
knowledged the obligation, saying, he would tiy 
to " pay him in some shape or another;" " thank 
you," said Foote, " and I hope it will be as nearly 
in the shape of a guinea as possible." So say the 
labourers of Great Britain and Ireland, to the 
sticklers for the " interests of science," and for 
" national tvealtk," let them be as nearly in the 
shape of a loaf as possible ! or any shape but that 
of the (not a) Poor Law Amendment bill ! 

I have said that we rob the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia ; I say so, because, when we oblige them to 
concentrate their population, they must perish, or 
become civilized ; that is to say, get gout, and edu- 
cation, and, what Mr. Cobbett calls " waust im- 
provements, ma'am" — in short, they must make a sud- 
den change in their mode of life, which their want 
of knowledge does not admit of their quickly doing, 
and, consequently, numbers must die. If this is not 
robbing them, I am at a loss to know what robbery 
means ? We deprive them of a range of territory, 
which they hitherto possessed for themselves, and 
their animals, and without which territory they starve! 
This is not JUST — our first act is one of progressive 
extirpation, and, therefore, of great injustice. The 
question, then, appears to be ; if we are resolved to 
do this act, cannot we do it in such a way as to 
diminish the injustice, and so reduce it almost to 
nothing? If it be admitted that happiness consists 
in " waust improvements," I answer pes. We may 
pay for that which we take perforce ; and, in the 
next place, as we drive the poor savages into a 
smaller space, we may teach them our own accMn- 
pHshments. Diseases of the most dreadful and 
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disgusting nature we have, it is said, already be- 
stowed upon them ; and we may follow these up by 
calomel and brimstone ; and, finally, by the chymists' 
shop in all its brilliance, and beautiful big-bellied 
blue bottles, giving them physic, and gas-lights, 
if not morals. So that if we force them to huddle 
together like ourselves, in the midst of the stinks, 
aod the smoke, of large towns, we shall, at least, 
teach them how to keep carcasses made crazy, and 
souls made sinful, together, as we do our own ; and 
as we see that man arrives at this state, by dint 
of restlessness and curiosity, we are bound to be- 
lieve it is natural to him, and the way in which 
(Mr. Bernard says) the Devil gently coaxes us over 
to hia side of the question.* Instead, then, of 
downright robbery, we shall make a forced, if not 
a fair, exchange of our system of life, for their 
land. But, to be serious, they must be toon into a 
peaceful intercourse with us. We have the example 
of Penn before our eyes : yet hitherto we seem to 
have preferred following that of the Spanish ruffian 
Pizarro, and his cut-throat crew. As the Australian 
colony is to be new in all its systems, I trust it will 
be so in that, of treating the natives as human 
beings, like ourselves, and making savage and civi- 
lized equal in the eye of the law. Indeed, I 
know that those, who are now engaged in the for- 
mation of this colony, bold this opinion. For my 
own part, I am strongly persuaded that we may, in 
a few years, get labourers from among the natives : 
Uiey have human forms, and must have human ap- 
petites ; they eat, and drink, and, therefore, must 
have a choice of what they eat and drink ; upon 

* See " llieory of tlie Coutitution," vol, i. p. 514. Em oxtra* 
ordinarj bmA. 
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tblHte appetites we must work, till we can so pamper 
them, that they will give labour in exchange for their 
gratification. To do this may require ten or twenty 
years : it will be hard for us to overcome the just 
idea which they must have formed of the murderous 
propensities of runaway convicts and savage set- 
tlers. A native, when he finds our people shoot at 
him for sport, begins to suspect that we are awk- 
ward jdayfellows, and avoids our society. It will 
be for the Southern Australians to give them a 
better lesson, but it must be by example. How- 
ever, it is impossible to pretend, that the task will 
not be met by great difficulties. These wild people 
have studied our national character in the feats of 
the convicted felons that we have sent among them, 
which Lord Bacon so justly terms " an unblessed 
thing" to do. '* It is," says he, " a shameful and 
unblessed thing to take the scum of people and wicked 
condemned men to be the people with whom you plant" 
— " who," he adds, *' will ever live like rogues, and 
" be lazy, and do mischief and spend victuals" — 
However, though John Bull has been so foully re- 
presented by such ambassadors, we may, by pa- 
tience, and great gentleness, convince the natives 
that they will be both safe, and welcome, among 
us. To do this, we must begin by avoiding much 
communication with them ,' confining all our inter- 
course to an exchange of advantages through the 
medium of a few colonists appointed, expressly, to 
conduct all dealings with the aborigines. Thus we 
shall begin wedge fashion, and come, gradually, to a 
good opinion of each other, and a knowledge of 
our respective habits ; but if we all come together at 
once, John Bull would get in a passion at some 
foolish thing, and a quarrel would ruin all. Our 
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intercourse must, at first, be like fli^ of tnice. 
Besides savages are, generally, almost as cutiiiiiig, 
cheatiDg, thieviDg, and revengeful, a3 civilized 
people, though not so expert ; and there would be 
no wisdom in letting -them mix with us, in great 
numbers, till we are quite sure of their friendship ; 
that ia to stiy, when we have persuaded them to 
believe that it is their interest to unite with us in 
social ties. I should think there would be no harm 
if we could induce them to transport all their 
ruffians to us, as we do ours to them ! We could 
soon make the sojourn among us, very agreeable to 
these fellows ; though we could hardly hope to 
make them wish to be so transported from " pru- 
dential motives," as in England — it requires the 
perfections of a civilized government and " national 
weatih" to accomplish that admirable degree of 
popular happiness ! We could work pretty freely 
upon the sensualities of our native savage convict, 
who could not run away, because his own people 
would recapture him ; and, in time, he would take 
to wearing breeches, drinking grog, and sipping 
ox-tail soup. We should also get his family to 
jom him, and among " the Misses Savage," perhaps 
some good-looking lass might impoit charms 
enough to bring a little " cupidizing" into our 
service, in this civilizing affair ; by abandoning her 
" moral restraint," and marrying. We know that 
there are already some half-English, half-native 
children : these we must seek out, Eind claim as 
relations ; they will, perhaps, afford us a link of 
union between the two races : in short, no means 
must be left untried, to make them think us good 
fellows, and wish to do as we do. And this, as I 
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have said, can only be accomplished by a very gra* 
dual intercourse: at first, confined, reserved, and 
made extremely profitable and pleasant 7o them. 

Before I conclude, let me just call the attention 
of my reader (if any of them have had patience to 
follow me 80 far) to the propriety of the British 
government forming, with the least possible delay, 
a belt of small ccJonies all round this immense 
island. These Itttle colonies should be composed 
of strong labouring peo|^e, and placed wherever a 
settlement can be effected. They should be formed 
of people from Van Diemen's Land, Sydney, and 
Swan River, men who know the soil, and climate. 
Tbey would be more likely to succeed, than people 
from Eagland. By means of these colonies, we 
should exclude any foreign settlement ; which it m 
desirable to do, for the moment a strange language 
and form of government is introduced by a foreign 
colony, the seeds of future wars will inevitably be 
sown. Bngland ought not to permit a foreign 
est^lisfament; and the best prevention is pre-occu- 
paticm. A marine ofiacer, with a small vessel at 
his command, could have the government of all, 
and be constantly employed in visiting and survey- 
ing the coast. I say a *' marine" officw, because 
I think it would be a duty especially suited to that 
excellent corps, which has gained a larger share of 
the glory won in the war, than of the rewards. If 
the governor of Sydney were to send out such 
detachments, northward, on the eastern side, and 
the governor of Swan River on the west, the north- 
ern coast would, probably, be occupied (at every 
practicable spot) in the course of ten or fifteen 
years. The southern coast will be tolerably guarded 
by King George's Sound, the South Australian 
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Colony, Van Diemen's Land, and th« Islinds of 

Basse's Straits. 

I will now venture to offer some observations, ad- 
dressed to the ConuQissioners who arc to be ap- 
pointed by His Majes^, to direct the a&irs of the 
South Australian Colony. 

I address you, gentlemen, with the consciousness 
that, generally, you know more of the subject of 
my observations than myself: but there are a few 
details that yon (occupied with other affairs) may 
not have had time to consider, and to which you 
will not, perhaps, deem it presumptuous in me to 
call your attention. 

The great doubt, as to the success of the scheme 
for forming a colony in South Australia, seems to 
arise from the want of information, relative to the 
spot on which it is proposed to form the settlement 
in question. This is i}a.z first difficulty. The up$et 
price of land, is the second, — and the means of 
securing a sufficiency of hired labour, is the third. 

With regard to the first, — namely, the dearth of 
local information — what do we know 1 We know 
that there is a fine gulpfa, and that Port Ldncoin 
is a fine harbour. So far we may trust to Captain 
Flinders, who was a sailor ; but you cannot trust 
to Captain Flinders' account of the iand, because 
his acquirements were not of a nature to enable 
him to form a judgment and if they had been, 
still his examinations were not of a nature to give 
bim an opportunity of judging of the soil. His 
objects were nautical, and general ; and he neither 
did make, nor was he capable of making, the de- 
tailed report which the establishment of a colony 
demands. Therefore, all we know of Spencer's 
Gulph is, that it contains a good harbour. But 
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Captain Flinders found fresh water ! Very true ; yet 
that is no proof that fresh water is aiwai/s to be 

found, and Mr. * — * * *, a scientific 

gentleman of great local knowledge, who resided 
a long time in New South Wales, told me, that a 
friend of his (Captain * — *) being in want of 
water, went to all the places where Flinders had 
found it ; both in Kangaroo Island, and Port Lin- 
coln, and there was, then, not sufficient water. 
His friend was obliged to run for Van Diemen's 
Land. Let us, however, suppose Captain Flinders' 
account to be correct, as no doubt it was, and that 
the water, which he discovered, was there when 
Captain * — * went, though the latter failed to 
iind it; let us suppose all this, (and the supposi- 
tion demands some credulity,) still, I assert, that 
there is no certainty of the supply of fresh water 
for a fixed, and laige body of people.* Even, 
should it be ascertained that fresh water abounds 
at one season, you do not know that it will abound 
at another season, or that it will exist at all, during 
the fearful droughts of three years duration; of 
which droughts, partially taking place, we have posi- 
Hve information.^ We do know that large rivers 
are dried up during these long cessations of rain ; 
and tbat those, which are known not to be wholly 
dried up, become little better than a succession of 
pools— in the greatest part of their course. We do 

* Captuu * * * Bays be found water in abnndaiice &t'on« 
place in Kangaroo laland, but under the high water mark and 
under rocks 500 feet high ; beaideB it was oa the south coaat, 
where oo town can be built, there being no port — Mr. John Jonea 
^yee a good account of water and of Gulph St. Vincent.— See 
Appendix, 

-f See Appendix. 
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not know that the rivers, which flow into ^>encer'B 
Gulph, are not among the number of those so dried 
up. We do not even know that important rivers 
exist in this region, though we may suppose that 

they do; (Mr. • * thinks not) ; but are 

we to colonize upon supposition ? This is not infor- 
motion ! It is true that the rivers may exist ; they 
may contain fresh water, (the Darling river is in some 
parts salt) ; they may defy the droughts, but they 
may not. Besides, unless a river flows into a good 
harbour, it is not suited to the objects of our co- 
lony. The only river of whose existence we have 
positive information is the Murray; and the mouth 
of this river has not yet been found ; it, apparently, 
loses itself in Lake Alexandrina. Our information 
is indeed very scanty, and that which we have is not 
precise. The effects of imperfect information have 
been exemplified in the misfortunes of the Swan 
River : in those misfortunes we ought to find a les- 
son. As to springs of fresh water, all who have 
been in warm climates know that th^ dry up in sum- 
mer; some remain, of course; but will those remain 
where we plant the colony? Will they bear three 
years drought ? Who shall answer these questions ? 
Some traveller, or some one who has read travellers' 
stories ; proverbially careless, and unworthy of ere- 
dence I And on such flimsy information shall we 
build a town, intended for a capital ? — if so, the 
first building erected, should be a bedlam I in short, 
we must avow, that all which relates to the constant 
supply of water for a lai^e town, is uncertain; 
and such a supply is of vital importance. Let any 
man imagine a town built ; twenty or thirty thou- 

• See Appeodix. 
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sand iobabitiuits therein established— their capital all 
vested io land aad buildings ; for ten or twenty 
years all goes on well, when — a drought of thrte 
jftara, without a drop of rain, takes place — water 
every where fails. The picture of desolation, which 
presents itself to the mind, is quite enough to 
deter people from, hastily, buildiuga town. What 
then is to be done ? I answer, let the government 
immediately send a vessel to the spot, with proper 
people to examine the doubtful points, to seek for 
rivers, and ascertain from the natives whether those 
Ttvers resist the long cessation of rains. Unless 
some satisfactory information is obtained on this 
head, it would surely be unwise to build a town, 
for, be it recollected, that a ship's crew, or a few 
wandering savt^a, finding water for three or four 
days, is a widely different affair from the constant 
supply required by the concentrated population of 
a large town, with its flocks, its cattle, its gardens. 
And so I will conclude as to this most serious mat- 
ter, by expressing my suppoaition, that though no 
sufficient information appears to have been collected, 
there mmt be (in the eartfa) an ample supply of 
water. The grounds on which I form these opinions, 
need not be stated, because, in such a question, 
conjedures are idle. 

Now for the second and third difficulties, for th^ 
go together. 

The act of parliament says, that the lowest upset 
price shall be twelve shillings per acre, but gives 
the commissioners the power of placing a higher 
price, if they deem such higher price to be ne- 
cessary. What that higher price shall be, or if 
any higher price shall be put on the land, seems 
to be the difficulty ; and I do not pretend to solve 
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it. Od the contrary, I brieve no one cut do so, 
and that only a guess can be made. However, the 
guess may be better made, by looking at the dis- 
advantages of high, and low prices. Captain Ken- 
nedy and myself have given our best attention to 
the subject, and our view of it is this. If you 
put the lowest value on land, namely, 12s. the 
effect will be, that you bring but two labourers into 
the market for every hundred acres, not only to 
cultivate those acres, but also, for all handicraft 
work besides. Now, if these two mm were wholly 
employed in agriculture, they would be insufficient 
properly to cultivate one hundred acres. If one 
be a tradesman, then but one remains for cultivation ; 
and the capitalist, or landholder, is still worse off: 
but the evil does not stop here — both may be trades- 
men. The land proprietor has, then, no labourer to 
cultivate his one hundred acres, though he has 
paid £60 expressly to have labourers ! And thus, 
if the land be sold at 12s. the whole scheme will 
be blown up. Sufficient labour will not be supplied ; 
but this is not all. Capitalists, having purchased 
large tracts of land in the confidence of having 
labour for their purchase money, and not finding 
that labour, will abandon a great, portion of their 
land, and cultivate but so much of it as the small 
portion of labour, in the market, permits of them 
to cultivate ; and for this labour they must now pay 
highly. The labourer immediately gets rich, and 
buys a portion of his master's uncultivated ground, 
instead of public ground. This, still farther, ex- 
hausts the labour-market ; because, as the labourer 
purchases from a private person, there is no fresh 
labour supplied. The labourer may also hire this 
private uncultivated land — here is another loss of 
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labour in the market ; and thus it is clear, that, if 
the colonists will not give more than 12b,, the 
principle of the colony must be destrwfed, and it 
will become like all other colonies. Let us now 
examine the evils of high price, and take £3 I2s. 
per acre, as stated in the Morning Chronicle, to be a 
fair price. This would bring out twelve men and 
their wives (to the 100 acres) for the labour market 
— ia this number too great or'too small ? I confess 
my inability to decide, it is certainly too much for 
t^icultural purposes, which would demand but 
four or five men per 100 acres; but we want other 
work, and the seven men, that are not required to 
cultivate land, would be applicable to those other 
purposes — would -they find employment, or would 
they not? The commissioners may, perhaps, be 
able to say — I cannot. In the consideration of this 
difficulty, let it be recollected, that five men are 
said to be sufficient for the full and perfect cultiva- 
tion of one hundred acres. But every hundred 
acres will not be so cultivated, and, therefore, it is 
probable, that five men will be more than sufficient 
for cultivation, and the overplus be more than suf- 
ficient for the other work. If so, ^'3 12s. appears 
to be tbo high a price : and what are the evils pro- 
duced by too high a price ? The first evil is, that 
the small capitalist cannot afford to pay it. He 
is alarmed at the great deduction made from his 
capital ; he has to live, till his land repays him ; 
he has to buy instruments of i^iculture, live- 
stock, seeds, &c. ; and when he is sufficiently 
alarmed by all these serious considerations, he 
recollects that at Van Diemen's Land be can get 
land for Ss. instead of £3 12s. per acre, and away 
he goes ! I may be told, that it is not wise in him 
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to do this : that it is not taking a good view of 
his subject : still it is the view that he will take ; 
it is the practical view ; the view which he is sure 
will correspond to his expectation : while, on the 
contrary, remaining in South Australia draws largely 
on his powers of reflection and speculative qualities. 
Call him oaf and fool, if you will, but he will go 
to Van Diemen's Land nevertheless. The more 
bold and sagacious speculator will perhaps remain. 
Let me now exMuine the effect of high price upon 
the labourer, who is, in fact, a small capitalist. 
It would be, that the moment he sayed money 
enough to buy the quantity of land that he re- 
solved upon purchasing at the Van Diemen's Land 
price, he would go to Van Diemen's Land, and not 
wait several years longer to get it in South Aus- 
tralia. It may be true that, in the latter place, he 
would become a master ; and in the former be des- 
tined to remain without servants ; but he sets off" 
against this advantage, the happiness of being no 
longer a labourer for hire ; of being, at once, a 
small, but an independent fanner, and this at- 
traction is too great to be resisted. Such are the 
evils of high price. The moment a labourer rises 
into being a small capitalist, away he goes, and 
carries with him a portion of the colonial capital, 
in money, in labour, and in industry ; which makes 
his departure very injurious to the general interests 
of the colony, whereas, if he purchases land in a 
short time, at the low price, within southern Aus- 
tralia, the colony benefits. 

Having shown the evils which arise from too 
high, and too low prices, let us take a mean ; let ' 
us suppose that four men are sufficient to cultivate 
one hundred acres of land ; and one man disposable 
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for other purposes ; making an average of five nted 
to be brought from England for every hundred acres ; 
and for all purposes. I say, an average, because, in 
some cases, the hundred acres may not be all cul- 
tivated ; in others, three men may be sufficient ; 
while extra hands may be required in other pur- 
suits. It is impossible to eater into the exact de- 
tails, and, therefore, I take five men for every 
hundred acres as a fair average ; sufficiently near 
for our purpose. Now, to convey these five men, 
and their five wives to Australia, will cost £150, 
which sum, divided among the hundred acres, gives 
30s. per acre, as an " upset" price ; founded upon the 
simple basis, that five men per hundred acres will 
be sufficient to meet all the demands of agriculture 
and commerce ; and the sale of land, at 30s., 
win furnish that supply. I have taken no notice 
of the women ; whose numbera equal that of the 
men. The average is, therefore, ten people to every 
hundred acres; which is a high one, for women 
work very hard. 

The temptation to go to Van Diemen's Land will 
still exist, but it will not be so great, so over- 
powering, as it would be if the price were £3 : 12s. 
and, consequently, the danger will be diminished ; 
while sufficient labour will be brought into the 
market. 

If necessary, the price may be afterwards 
raised to two or three pounds without injustice. 
On the other hand, if the price is, at first, made 
high, it cannot be reduced without some injury to 
the previous purchasers. 

But we have another means of preventing the 
labourer being enticed away, by the low price of 
land in Van Diemen's Land. It is by the simple 
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means of demanding repayment from him of tlie 
£30 which has been pud for his own and his wife's 
passage. The vacancy in the labour-market, which 
he creates by his departure, would then be supplied. 
Nothing can be more fair than this ; and to render 
it more than fair, to render it advantageous to him, 
he should be held to have cancelled this debt, the 
moment he purchases thirty/ pounds' worth of land 
in South Australia. It appears to be impossible to 
raise the slightest, well founded, objection to a rule 
so just, and at the same time so effective; if he goes 
away, he pays £30 and suffers the loss. If he 
remains, he pays the £30 for so much land. There 
can be little doubt, I think, which would be his 
choice 1 It may be said that he will buy £30 worth 
of land, and sell it directly for £20, but still he suffers 
a loss ; which would always be a great check. In 
order to prevent any temporary defalcation in the 
labour-market, I would also propose, that when a 
labourer had saved money for the purchase of land, 
he should deposit a part of the amount in the savings 
bank, giving notice at the Register Office of his 
having so done, and designating the lot of land he 
wishes for : that a year should elapse before he 
could be put in possession of the said land ; 
receiving the interest of his money during the year ; 
and in that time, the government would have 
supplied his place, by the arrival of a new man. 
The sum deposited must not be less, and need not 
be more than the £30, which are required to bring 
out a substitute. During this year, if he chose 
to continue labouring for hire, his savings of wages 
and the interest of the money in the bank, would 
enable him to stock his farm. There is one difficulty 
1 2 
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more, to which, I must allude. It occurred to 
Captain Kennedy, and does not seem to have been 
thought of before. I shall insert the whole cal- 
culation in his own words, it relates to the — 

" SUPPORT OF THK COLONY DURING THE FIRST 
THREE YEARS." 

" The act requires that £35,000 should be vested 
" in land before the expedition takes place. This 
" £36,000, the act provides, shall be expended in 
" conveying poor labourers, or mechanics, to Aus- 
" tralia. The cost of transport will be £15 per 
*' head : £36,000 will, therefore, carry out 2332 
" poor colonists, of whom one-half are to be women. 
" There will then be 1 166 men, and a like number 
" of women. Let us suppose one-half of the first 
" expedition to consist of artificers, and the other 
" half of agriculturists, labourers, or servants. 
" That each artificer ha? a right to expect, in- 
" eluding what his wife may earn, Ss. per day. 
" That each agricultural labourer or servant has a 
■!' right to expect, including the value of his wife's 
" labour, 38. per day. 

♦' We shall now proceed to calculate what a 
" year's wages of the working colonists would 
" amount to, that we may form some idea whether 
" we are likely to have sufficient funds amongst our 
" speculating capitalists to meet the demand, for it 
" is not enough that the requisite amount of ca- 
" pital should exist, it must exist in the hands of 
" people willing, and knowing how to invest it 
" productively, and in a way that shall give em- 
" ployment to the whole of the labouring class. 
"■ We have then 583 artificers and their wives, 
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'* and 683 labourers and their wives. The year's 
'* wages of the artificers will be 

Hen. «. d. Dftyi. £ ». d. 

S8S X 5 X 365 = 53,198 15 artiecen' wages for 1 year. 
583 X 3 X 365 = 31,919 5 labourera' wages for I year. 



£85,118 Ooney 



" If we cannot pay the working classes at the 
*' rates here estimated, we must expect that they 
*' will go to Sydney or Van Diemen's Land, where 
*' they will get such wages. What then should be 
" the amount of capital taken out, that may allow 
" us to calculate on £85,000 being paid in one 
" year for wages ? I should tfaink not less than 
" six or eight times this sum." 

By this calculation, the commissioners wilt. see 
the necessity of not allowing more labourersto go 
out, than the colonists will pledge themselves to 
employ ; and must- give ample security that they 
will so do, or there would be danger of exceeding 
misery. If, on one hand, we take measures to 
secure labour ; we must, on the other, take equally 
strong measures to secure payment for that labour. 
I ought to say, stronger measures, because, if the 
labour ceases, the capitalist has means of remov- 
ing, but if the payment for laBour ceases, the 
labourer starvies — he has no means of going away, 
and no money to buy land. It may be objected that 
to support the system of the new colony, which, 
though not mine, I am, in some degree, advocating, 
I oflfer rules for keeping hired labourers in the 
market ; while the remarks that I have elsewhere 
made, in favour of small farms, show, that I wish 
to see hired labour taken out of the market as much 
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as 18 possible. To this I answer, that a civilized 
country, full of inbabitants, with trade, markets, 
and " means to boot," is one thing. A colony in a 
desert, with three years to wait for produce from 
the land, and (God knows how long) to wait for a 
market, with all things to create, is another thing ; 
in one case, the labour abounds ; in the other, the 
land abounds. If you give a labourer in England 
twenty acres of land, he is sure of an immediate 
market for his produce, and a quick return of his 
money. If necessary, he can borrow enough to 
live upon, till that return takes place. In the 
desert the case is diiferent ; the settlers, who go to the 
desert, are divided into two distinct classes : namely, 
capitalists, and hired labourers. The latter are the 
fruits of the large farm system in England. 

Now, the capitalist in the desert, must pay the 
labourer in the desert, or the latter cannot live ; 
for he has nothing to subsist upon, till -the land 
produces; he is an English pauper, created by 
taxes, and large farms. The land will not give 
any return for two, or perhaps, three years. How 
can the pauper feed, and clothe himself, or find the 
implements of husbandry, and seeds, unless he 
sells the property, which he possesses; and for 
which he finds a ready purchaser ; and which pro- 
perty he cannot employ, to his' advantage, except 
by selling it ? I mean his labour. Again, how 
can the capitalist live in the desert ? Not on, and 
thus deducting fr&m, his capital, but by employing 
his capital, to draw forth the fruits of the earth, 
by the sale of which fruits he can increase that 
capital : for this purpose he must have labour, or 
he must go away. Here then we find capital, and 
labour not existing in the possession of the same 
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people (not combined, as in small fanners) but di- 
vided, and as two distinct commodities, possessed by 
two distinct classes of people, and neither able to 
avail themselves of their riches except by combi- 
naticm ; for the labourer has no money to buJ/ the 
land, and the capitalist has not the strragth to 
work it. Neither class can (for the first three years) 
live without the help of the other, in just proportion, 
which is by do means the case in £ngland, where the 
preponderance of power is with the capitalist.* But 



* Because the labourar could not (in case of & " strike") go and 
■" squat," as the Americans call it. He could not kill wild animals for 
food, as he can do in a colony. In England laige fanneTS both can' 
and DO combine and conspire to starve the labourers. Just aa 
this sheet was going to press, 1 got a letter from the wife of k 
large landed proprietor, giving me an account of his endeavours 
to defend the labourers, in his neighbourhood from the lai^ 
f&rmere ; who have, by agreement, resolved to reduce the wages 
to eight shillings per week ; which the labourers cannot live upon. 
Here we have a fact, which came, as it were, expressly, to prove 
what I have said in this book about large ^rms. Here we have 
four shillings a week taken from the hired labourer to pay for the 
pianoforte, and cap-o'-oue-side. " Oh but there are the taxes," 
says Farmer Big. I know that, Farmer, as well as you ; but then 
make your landlord lower his rents, fot I see no reason why yon 
ebonld make the taxes &11 on the labouring man — but while you 
and the taxes are allowed to exist, you will do so— every thing 
falls on the hired labourer. There is some eastern religion that 
describes the world Rs resting on a little tortoise : so our world 
of taxes falls on the poor hired labourer, who, like the tortoise, 
bean all. But, Farmer Big, when T called you a nuisance, when 
your farms are so large as to enable you to drink claret, instead 
of beer, and keep' hunters instead of having (as Mr. Cobbett tells 
you, you should have) yonr farm servants live with you ; when I 
blame all this, do I say the taxes are right ? or any thing ex- 
cept a curse upon the land, and upon you yourselves! No sir, 
the taxes oblige you, perhaps, to rob the labourer of one shilling, 
but you take two ! The truth is that a fevi of you may do 
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the greatest power is, in Australia, with the la- 
bourer ; for, being the most hardy, he coald, in 
case of a quarrel between the " belbf and the mem- 
bers" struggle with famiDe a little longer, for 
" Jack"" would, in such case, be not only " as 
good" but better than " his master /" Now, this 
would be a sufficient answer to the accusation of 
ipconsistency, if it be brought against me — all in 
England is ready made — all in Australia has to be 
created. But let us follow this reasoning a little 
farther, and see what will be the result of this com-' 
bination in England and in the desert ? In England 
the labourer remains for ever a poor independent 
miserable spadesman, whom taxes, large farmers, 
and other evils crush to the earth. He is like the 
worm that he chops with his spade; and, in age, 
he falls into a workhouse, glad, by means of the 
poor laws, to receive back (and most justly to 
receive back) a part of that property which a 
vile system has taken from him ; viz. a fair 
portion of the produce of the land ; he looks upon 
death as his only hope of rest and happiness ; to 
him this life is, indeed, full of miseries. Now 
look "et the labourer in the desert ; how different, 
how noble are his prospects ! He works hard, for 
high wages — he soon saves — he soon becomes the 
purchaser of a small farm, having exchanged his 
labour for money enough to make this purchase, 
and for his support till he raises a sufficient quantity 



no ^eat harm, and, under certaia circumBtances be eveo useful, 
aad some taKes are neceasarj : but jou bare both become 'm~ 
euSerable plagues ; yon areas painlUl as two rotten toetb, and, 
believe me, the dentist b at hand. Refonn will put ye both to 
the rout ! 
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of produce. His labour is always profitable for him- 
self; and he can afford to hire another man, because 
in proportion as markets are established, the demand 
for produce increases, and he purchases more land 
than he can cultivate alone. Quickly his labourer 
becomes, in like manner, a proprietor ; and the more 
rapidly each labourer becomes a small proprietor 
the better ; prorided he expends enough in the pur- 
chase of land to supply his place in the labour 
market. The object, therefore, of securing the 
labourer's continuance in the labour market for a 
certain time, is to get him, safely, out of that market ; 
and has no other object, as far as my arguments, 
(good, or bad,) are concerned. I have heard that 
some people object to labourers going out at the 
public expense, if they possess a small capital of 
their own. I, on the contrary, think this is ex- 
tremely desirable. The man who goes out with 
£50 in his pocket, puts it to interest ; adds to it 
with his labour; and more quickly becomes a 
small farmer. The rapid change of men, in the 
labour market, consequent upon this circumstance, 
does no harm, for, by the regulations proposed, 
he cannot quit the labour market until his substi- 
tute arrives from England. During this period he 
adds to the capital he before possessed, and 
enters upon his small farm, an independent yeo- 
man. Nothing can be more desirable than to have 
labourers with £20 or £30 in their pockets. For 
besides bringing capital into the colony, they are 
thrifty, saving, sensible men, who will add to its 
moral strength. If those who may have doubts on 
this subject, and who wish to keep the identical 
man a labourer for the longest possible period, will 
consider well, that the labourer is prevented, by the 
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rule proposed in this book, from quitting the market 
till his substitute arrives; they will, I imagine, 
see that good, not evil, arises from the quick- 
coming fortune of the labourer, for, as far as the 
capitalist is concerned, the labourer is like the 
king; he never dies! and, as far as the labour is 
concerned, he is cheered and animated to labour 
by bright prospects, daily realized before his eyes ; 
and which good fortune must, inevitably, be his 
own, if he be sober, honest, and industrious. It is 
such a prospect, and such a prospect alone, that can 
sweeten the severe pain of labour, that curse upon 
man, a curse which, without the hopes of great 
reward, is scarcely to be endured. 



CHAPTER V. 

Conclusion. 

I shall conclude by giving some extracts from 
diflferent authors, relative to the natives of Aus- 
tralia ; and which extracts, I think, will show 
that the character of these people is naturally 
fine, and, like their climate, mild: that they 
have evinced, on various occasions, courage, abi- 
lities, generosity, and a desire to maintain peace, 
and good fellowship, with strangers : but, at the 
same time, they show a manly readiness for war if 
injured, or insulted. In short, so far from being 
incapable of civilization, they seem well formed for 
social life. Nor is it possible to read the account 
of Captain Sturt's expedition, down the Moruin- 
bidgee and Murray rivers, without feeling great 
interest for these Australian barbarians ; and, also, 
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mucli admiration for our countryman, and his com- 
panions; who, casting themselves upon a great 
river, with little besides their courage to sustain 
their eiForts, allowed the stream to bear them, reck- 
less, and resolved, into the heart of the desert : an 
intrepid enterprize ! unanimated by the glory of 
battle, yet accompanied by the hardships of a 
campaign — without splendour, and without reward. 
This little band of undaunted men well knew 
that severe trials awaited their bold adventure : 
perils from men, and from water, and from star- 
vation ; and, if they fell amidst these dangers, no 
fame would attend their memory; their courage 
would be unheard of; and their death only mourned . 
by a few friends ! Nor was the fortitude, with which 
they extricated themselves from the dangers of 
the desert, less to be admired, than the boldness 
with which they entered these wilds. It is not 
easy to express the anxiety with which we read of 
the determination taken by Sturt, to retrace his 
steps, and return by the sources of the Murray, 
and the Monimbidgee. A thousand miles had he 
floated down these rivers, encompassed by many 
dangers : he had, at last, reached the sea, with 
the strength, and the provisions, of his party nearly 
exhausted ; they were also surrounded by tribes, 
threatening hostility. In this fearful crisis Captain 
Sturt formed the hazardous resolution to remount 
the river; to repass thousands of the natives, who 
had, certainly, exhibited much kindness of na- 
ture; but, also, on various occasions, such promp- 
titude for war, as to preclude all confidence in their 
friendship : they might repent of their former hos- 
pitality, and seize the returning opportunity, to 
destroy the adventurous strangers ! If to descend 
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with the currant, was an enterprlze of difficulty; 
what must have been the labour of ascending? It 
was descended in the full eDJoyment of physical 
strength, and ample supplies of food : it was as- 
cended with the increased difficulty of an opposing 
current, under severe privations, and with exhausted 
muscular powers. The sufferings which these men 
experienced, produced temporary insanity in one of 
them, and blindness in Captain Sturt himself ! 
Eighty-eight days of incessant exertion were ex- 
pended in the execution of this arduous, and 
successful achievement. 

I am fully conscious that no words of mine can 
be of any service to these intrepid explorers ; but it 
gratifies my own feelings, to express the admiration 
that I entertain for their conduct, and to spread the 
record of their names, in the small circle of ray 
readers. We cannot doubt but that General Darling 
reflected honour upon his own character, by re- 
warding such high-spirited men, to the utmost 
extent of his power, as governor of New South 
Wales. And it is to be regretted that Captain 
Sturt has not concluded his, unassuming, narra- 
tive, by a statement of the well-earned honours, 
and rewards, which must have been bestowed upon 
himself, and his companions ; for we cannot 
suppose, that the frigid " Government order," 
inserted in the appendix to his book, was the only 
notice taken of this piece of public service, 
so zealously, and so successfully, executed, by 
eight determined men, whose names I will here 
insert, being the only mark of respect that it is in 
ray power to pay them : — Captain Charles Sturt, 
Mr. George M'Leay, Harris, Hopkinson, Fraser, 
Clayton, Mulholland and Macnamee, boat's crew. 
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1 will finish these remarks by expressing a hope', 
that His Majesty may order the governor of the 
South Australian Colony to erect a light-hous6 
column, on the shores of Spencer's Gulph, in com- 
memoration of the achievement performed by Captain 
Sturt, and his companions. 

It must be understood, that in selecting the fol- 
lowing favourable traits of character, exhibited by 
savages, I do not mean to say that each facts are 
descriptive of their general habits. I think I hear 
some one say, " Colonel Napier wants to make us 
believe, that savages are not savages !" No, sir, I 
do not want to make you believe any such thing — 
they are barbarians ; that is to say, their habits 
are different from our habits: their manners are 
rude; ours are polished. Their practices are, in 
many instances, horrible ; so are ours ; but in a 
different way. I feel no inclination to apologize for 
evil, either in the savage, or in the civilized man. 
All I mean to say Is, that the following anecdotes 
disprove the irrational assertion of those who con- 
demn the natives of Australia as a race degraded 
by nature, and incapable of civilization. These 
people can, and ought to be, instructed — they have 
been, and ought not to be, ill-treated. 

EXTRACTS FROM VAJIIOUS AUTHORS, TO PROVE 
THAT THE FINEST QUALITIES OF THE HEART, 
AND MIND, ARE TO BE FOUND AMONG THE 
ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 

1. 

From Moore's Letter^ front the Swan River Settlement. 

" 1833, May Ist. — Some natives, seven men, one 

" pretty young woman, and two boys, have been 

" here : I gave them some wheat ; but they wanted 
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" bread very mucfa, and stayed with me for it half 
*' aa hour. Then went to- Mr. Shaw's ; thence to 
" the barracks, where shots were fired, to frighten 
" them ;* they were unarmed, — I hope we shall not 
" suffer from the indiscretion of the soldiers." 

*' May 2d. — Captain Irwin came here to-day, 
" and instituted an inquiry into this unprovoked and 
'* causeless firing at the unarmed natives. A mur- 
" der was committed by the natives the day before 
" yesterday in consequence of the following jsrotw- 
" cation. Some time ago a man who had come 
** from Van Diemen's Land, when escorting a cart 
" to the house of Mr. Phillips, saw some unoffend- 
" ing natives in the way. ' Damn the rascals,' 
" said he, ' Fll show you how we treat them in Van 
" Diemen's Land,' and immediatey fired on them. 
" That very cart with two men who had been pre- 
*' sent at the transaction, was passing near the 
'* same spot the day before yesterday, when they 
" were met by about fifty natives who had Iain in 
" ambush; and the two men were deprived of life 
" so suddenly that Mr. Phillips, who was accom- 
" panying other carts about two hundred yards 
" behind, was hardly in time to see Ya-gan thrust 
" a spear into one of them as be lay on the ground. 
" A reward has been offered for the head of this 
" Ya-gan, whether dead or alive; and several 
" others who were active in the affair will probably 
" be proclaimed also. A native was shot a few 
" days since at Freemantle, breaking into a store at 
" night. In consequence of these horrible occur- 

* 1 know of few more effectual iva;^ of frightening people, 
than by firing shots at them ; puticulatly if you hit ihein, which 
last has Rometimes, the additional effect of also putting an end to 
their fears ! 
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*' rences we have been very uneasy. A party of 
" natives have been at Mr. Bull's to-day again, 
*' and seem to impute the blame to the soldiers 
" alone." (To whom else, in God's name, would 
Mr. Moore have them impute the blame ? Surely 
not to their countrymen !) 

" May 3d. — Messrs. Tanner and Peyton called 
" in the evenings, and mentioned that the soldiers 
" had shot a native and taken three prisoners." 

" May 4th. — Two natives came here to-day; 
" one of them is learning to speak English and is 
'* very intelligent. I discovered the names of more 
" than a dozen who were concerned in the late 
" murder (?) Among others, two sons of Ya-gan — 
" Narah, and William ; the latter a young imp not 
" more than ten or eleven years of age. We are 
" greatly in their power, and must keep oij good 
" terms with them, if possible." 

A strange way of keeping " on good terms with 
them ! " Let it be observed that no punishment 
seems to have followed the nefarious act of the 
soldiers having fired, without cause, upon the un- 
armed natives ; nor inflicted upon the rascal with 
the cart ! It also appears, that this noble fellow Ya- 
gan confined his just act of retaliation (recognized 
by all the laws of war) to the killing of the two 
men, who were engaged in the act of firing a shot 
at hia countrymen without provocation ! Under 
similar circumstances, a European would have put 
Mr. Phillips, also, to death. That Ya-gan had 
force sufficient to have done so, is qUite clear. Mr. 
Phillips may thank his luck, that Yargan was neither 
an English nor French officer, for either would have 
shot him also! The natives, and colonists, live 
under a /lag of truce : and any breach of it, on 
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either side, would naturally be followed by retalia- 
tion — such are the laws of fair war ; which these 
SAVAGES seem to have understood better than the 
colonists. It is curious that Mr. Moore, a lawyer 
in GoTerament employ, should not have made any 
remarks on such a breach of the peace by the colo- 
nists : — but let us pursue the story of the brave and 
generous Ya-gan. 

" May 19th. — One of the parties which have 
*' been sent after Ya-gan have fallen in with . some 
** of the hostile tribe, and shot the brother of 

" Midgegoroo, who is Ya-gan's father." 

" Twenty-four natives made their appearance, but 
" they were very quiet. Among them were two 
" very well-looking young women. Weeip gave 
" me a very good knife and a wedge of quartz. I 
" was almost alone when this party came; but by 
" good fortune a number of my neighbours hap- 
" pened to come in immediately after." 

" May 20th. — Midgegoroo has been taken, and 
" there is great perplexity as to what should be 
" done with him : the populace cry loudly for fiU 
" blood; but the idea of shooting him with the cool 
" formalities of execution is revolting ;" (naturally, 
as he had done no wrong.) " There is some inten- 
" tention of sending him into perpetual banish- 
" ment." 

" May 22d. — Midegoroo, after having been fully 
" identified as a principal actor in three murders at 
" least, has been shot at the gaol-door by a party 
" of the military. We are all anxious to see how 
" the others will conduct themselves after this ex- 
" ecutioa, if thev discover it: there were none 
" of them present at it. His son had been sent on 
" board the ' Ellen' previously." 
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Upon this transaction a few remarks may be per- 
mitted. I will not apply any epithet to it, because 
Mr. Moore's statement may be incomplete ; for we 
can scarcely believe that such an execution could 
have taken place, without further circumstances to 
justify a proceeding so strange; but Martin Doyle 
(the editor of these letters) has put " if they discover 
it " in italics ; and well he may ! We are told by 
civilians, and writers on military law, that pimish- 
ment is to deter people from crime. Now, if this 
man had committed any crime, which may perhaps 
have been the case, though it does not so appear 
by Mr. Moore's account, why were not the natives 
assembled to witness the punishment? but here it 
seems that the only principle upon which any 
punishment is justified, (and especially capital 
punishment,) was wholly abandoned ! 

To put a man to death, without letting it be 
known to those whom it is intended to deter from 
the commission of crime, is the most extraordinary 
breach of all the principles of law and justice that 
I ever met with. Let us hear what well-informed 
men say upon this matter. 

" The several uses of punishment may be re- 
" duced to three. 

" 1st. To reform those who are punished. 

" 2d. (Which regards capital punishments) is to 
" put the criminals out of a condition of causing 
" new trouble to society. 

" 3d. For example to restrain by fear those who 
" behold it. If the object be to put criminals out 
" of the power of causing new troubles to society, 
" it should be endeavoured to convince the multitude 
" that it was necessity which caused the legisla- 
" ture to bring the individual to that untimely end, 

K 



' and to warn them againtt /oUowing the same evil 
• ways." 



" The King of Prussia was conscioius of the in- 
' justice of punishing a man for a crime which he 
' does Jtot kmw to be so" 



" It may be observed that as one great end of 
" punishment ia the prevention of crime by eiam- 
" pte, according to that vren-known phrase, ut ad 
" otmut metua, ad paucos pema pervemat, capital 
" punishments are rendered in this respect as ex- 
" tensively useful as possible by &e publicitt 
" which attends the execution." 



So much for military writers. I could quote 
plenty of civilians had I their works at hand ; but 
the matter is so uniTeFsally known, and admitted, 
that to do so would be superfluous. I will however 
give what the Archbishop of Dublin says, because 
his letter to Lord Grey ia on my table, and all that 
is necessary to be said oo the subject is herein 
stated with great force. 

" We may be allowed, then, to premise the re- 
" mark, that there are thire, and onhf three, objects 
'* with a view to which punishments can be in- 
" flicted or threatened ; 1st, retribution or vengeance 
" —a desire to allot a proportionate snffenng to 
" each degree of moral guilt, independent of any 
'* uHerier crawideration, and solely with a view to 
" the past iU-desert of the offender. 

" 2dly. What may be called correction. The 
" preventi(»i of a repetition of oflfiMice by the same 
" individual, whether by hia r^rmaficm or re- 
" moval. 
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" 3dly. The prevention of the offence generally 
' by the tefror etf a punishment denounced, whether 
' that object be attained by the example <rf a fcul()rit 
' suffering the penalty, oT simply by the iftere 
' threat aiid apprehension of it. To these apipro- 
' priate objects may be added airother incidental 
' adrant^e, not belonging to punishment aS stich, 
■ but common to them, with other legislative fen- 
' actments ; the public benefit in aft economical 
' point of tiew, which may be conceivably derHed 
' directly from a punishtiMnt, as when crltnhtats 
' are usefully employed on any pubUc wy>rk, so as 
' to matte in that way some compensation to society 
' for the injury done to it. Such a compensatiori, 
' however, we should remember, must Weeessarily 
' be so very inadeqtwrte, that this object should 
' always be made completely subordinate to the 
' itiaio end or endst proposed in the deminoiafion 
' of punishment. 

" And what t; to be regarded &s the great object? 
' all probably would admit in the abstract, Whai- 
' ever they may do in prsic(ic<i, that it is the pre- 
' vention of crime. As for the first of th6 pttfposes 
' just emimenried, the rrrflictioti of just Vengeance 
' on the guilty, it is clearly out of rtmn's province. 
' Setting aside (he considertrtioii that the circuni- 
' stsmces on which Motal gUilt depends' ; the in- 
' ward taotives of the offlendaf , his temptation, and 
' the opportunities he* may have had of leftming 
' his duty", can rievef bfe perfectly known but to 
' thB searcher of hearts'j-'^setting aside tlrisr, it does 
' flOt appear that man, eVen if the degree of moral 
' turpitude cOuld be ascertained by him, would 
' have a right to inflict On his feU6*-man ainy 
' puirishBient whatever, Whether heavy' or light, of 
k2 
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' which the ultimate object should be the suffering 
' of the offender. Such a procedure in individuals 
' is distinctly forbidden by the Founder of our 
' r^igioi^ as a sinful revenge ; and it does not 
' appear how individuals combined into a commu- 
' nity can impart to that community any right 
' which none of them individually possessed ; — 
' can be$tow, in short, what is not theirs to bestow. 
' Our Saviour and his apostles did not mean to 
' deprive even an individual of the right of defend- 
' ing (when there is no other defence to be had) 
' his own persoa and property, and this right he 
' ia^ competent to transfer, and is considered as 
' having transferred, to the community ; but they 
' meant to forbid the ' rendering of evil for evil,' 
' for its own sake; and as no man is authorized to 
' do this, or can authorize others to exercise such 
' a rjight even over himself, so neither can ten or 
' ten millicHis possess any such right to inflict ven- 
' geance; for ' vengeance is mine, saith the 
'• Lord.'" 

" Of the other two, which are legitimate objects 
' of punishment, the prevention of a repetition of 
' the offence by the same individual, whether by 
' his reform or removal, is clearly of incalculably 
' less importance (desirable as it is in itself) than 
' the other, the prevention of crime generally, by 
' the terror of example or of threat If we could 
■ ever so completely attain the other objects by 
' some expedient which would yet fail of, or very 
' inadequately accomplish this last, such a system 
' must be at once pronounced inefficacious. Could 
' we be sure of accomplishing the reformation of 
' every convicted criminal, at the same time 
' making his services available to the public ; yet 
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' if the method employed should be such as to 
' deter no one from committing; the offence, society 
' could not exist under such a system. On the 
' other hand, if the punishment denounced had no 
' other tendency whatever but to deter ; and could 
' be completely effectual, in that it is plain that it 
' would entirely supersede all other expedients, 
' since it would never even be infiicted. This truth, 
' though self-evident, is frequently overlooked in 
' practice, from the necessary imperfection of all 
' our expedients. Hardly any denunciation of 
' punishment ever was thus completely effectual ; 
' and thence men are often led to look to the actual 
' infliction as the object contemplated. Whereas 
' it is evident that every instwice of the infliction 
' of a punishment is an instance, as far as it goes, 
' of the failure of the legislator's design. No 
' axiom in Euclid can be more evident, than that 
' the object of the legislator in enacting that mur- 
' derers shall be hanged and pilferers iraprisMied 
' or transported, is, not to load the gallows, fill 
' the gaol, and people New Holland, but to pre- 
' vent the commission of murder and theft; and 
' that, consequently, every man who is hanged, or 
' transported, or confined, is an instance, pro tanto, 

* of the inefficacy, i. e. want of complete efficacy 
' of the law. The imprisonment may reform the 

* offender; death removes him from the possibility 
' of again troubling society ; and the example may 
' in either case operate to deter others in future; 
' but the very necessity of inflicting the punish- 
' ment has, so far at least, failed of producing the 
' desired effect. This absolute perfection, .indeed, 
' — the entire prevention of crime, is a point un- 
' attainable ; but it is a point to which we may 
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" approach indefinitely ; it is tlie point towards 
" which our measures must be always tending, and 
" we must estimate tfaeir wisdom by the degfrees of 
" their approach to it." 

Now we see tba( the puttipg of Midgegoroo to 
death was not sanctioned by any one of the three 
objects which, alone, render punishment admissible. 

1st. Vengeati<:e is nQt fdlowed of, as a principle 
pf leg^l pimishmeQt, either by the archbishop, or 
93iy other person. To gratify fhat, was, therefore, 
no excuse for this execution. 

2dly. Tbp prevention of the crime by the same 
ttl4ividual. Th^t i\i\i nnhappy man was prevented 
frovfi again (}<>iQg the 4ct for which he suffered, is 
true ; \mt vre ntiist ^n% \>e iuforpied what crime he 
committed. Becjiuse fhe retaliation, by a native, in 
revenge for ^ mpst atrocious agg^re^ion on the part 
pf fhe ivvAi)£Rs, yfd,e no( a crime in hifn- What 
a feeling pfsporQ, ^d indignation, arises within the 
br^as^ pf an honesf m^, ^hen he hears the ioiper- 
tinent fissumptictD of ^periftrity, ^rogt^ed by might 
over right ! 

3dly. Still less cpuld the secret shedding of this 
man's blood d^ter others from perpetrating the deed 
T^hich hi. had perpetrated, whether that deed were 
glorious or base : the effect, when the dark transao- 
tlop came to light, must h^ve been diartietricaUy the 
COtltvary i F^rst, because h^d he been a crimipal in 
the eyes pf hiq nation, (which it was impo^ible, 
under su(:h circumstapces, for him \o have been,) 
still tljiey vere kept ia i^orance of his death I 
therftfore there was tu> exanaiple. This secresy, of 
conrse, at once deprived the executipn (am I to term 
it so mildly ?) of th? o^ly, excuse it had ! What, 
then, must have been the result of this bloodshed 1 
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Why, to be sure, that of rousing the just indigna- 
tion, and vengeance of the tribe, whose chief had 
been destroyed, and increasing the very evil which 
it was intended to check ! The execution was con- 
trary to justice, and contrary to good policy : it was 
both cruel and unwise,' — at least, such was ita cha- 
racter as represented in Mr, Moore's letter, and, 
therefore, I hope that there is some error in the 
account ; if not, then it is right to call the public 
attention to such deeds, which are sometimes com- 
mitted by well-meaning men, who, under false im- 
pressions, are hurried away by the circumstance of 
the moment, without considering what dreadful 
work they are about. I cannot better prove this, 
than by relating a circumstance which came to my 
own knowledge. A friend of mine. Captain B * * *, 
told me that, being an ensign of militia in 1799, be 
was ordered by two Orange magistrates to march 
from one town to another town, twelve miles dis- 
tance, with twenty militia-men ; and his orders were 
to shoot every living creature that was tuitkin mttsket- 
shot of the road; man, woman, and child! and, such 
was the excitement of the time, that he did so : nor 
did the atrocity of the transaction ever strike him, 
till I convinced him that he bad done great wrong ! 
The £act then preyed upon his spirits in the most 
fearful way; though he had continued for three 
years to believe that he had been very loyal in de- 
stroying the king's subjects ; and very religious in 
destroying God's creatures ! Happily he had not 
killed any woman or child, but he told me that he 
would have done so, had he seen th^n; for he 
thought that blood, alone, could preserve the 
" Protestant ascendancy ;" (in which, perhaps, he 
was not miataken.) Now B * * * was a goodj an 
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honourable, and a liraTe man. He was quite a boy 
when he did what I have related, and was excusa- 
ble J for it would have been no ordinary boy that 
either would, or could have dared to resist the orders 
of a magistrate, in those days of murderous rule, 
when the Irish government wanted only the name 
of Robespierre, to complete it^ sanguinary charac- 
ter. I regret that the names of the two magistrates 
have passed from my memory, that I might give 
them publicity. If my friend B * * * was capable 
of exaggerating the story, which he was not, his 
long depression of spirits, and loss of health, many 
months afler the truth flashed upon his mind, were 
sufficient vouchers for the reality of the transaction. 
This anecdote will astonish no man who witnessed 
the scenes which passed in that suffering country, 
till the arrival of the great and good Comwallis, 
checked the atrocities of an imbecile government ; 
a government which was abhorrent to Moore, and 
drove Abeicrombie, in disgust, from command! But 
to return to the story of the secret killing of 
Midgegoroo. They were quite right to try and keep 
it a secret, but as Martin Doyle has divulged it, all 
I can say is, from Swan River- law " good Lord 
deliver us." Mr. Moore complains, that just about 
that time he got a " crick in his neck." No wonder; 
to live under such law is enough to give any, and 
every man, a crick in the neck ! but to go on with 
the story of the brave Ya-gan. 

" May 27th. — Have had a long, angry, and 
" wholly unexpected conference to-day with the 
" very spirit of evil himself, I mean the notorious 
" Ya-gan. On seeing several natives approach 
" the house, I went towards them, as usual, think- 
" ing they were my old friends. To my surprise 
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' the first I met was Migo, whom I had well known 
' at Perth as the servant of Captain EHis, and 
' the friend of the chief Mundy. On looking 
' round I then saw Mundy himself (who is pro- 
' claimed with a price on his head) ; this made 
' me look still closer, and at last I saw Ya-gan 
' standing a little aloof, scrutinizing my connte- 
' nance nairowly, and my manner of receiving 
' tbem.- I had been taxing Migo with having been 

* present at the murder, which he energetically 
' denied. When my eyes first fell upon Ya-gan, 
' I said immediately ' what name V They all 
' answered ' Boolgat.' I said, ' no, Ya-gan.' At 
' first he was inclined to persist in the assumed 
' character, but seeing that I knew him perfectly, 
' be came forward, avowed himself, and entered 

* into a long argument and defence of his conduct 

* in a way that I can hardly make intelligible to 
*' you ; and I confess he had almost as much of the 
' ailment as I had. Both parties seemed to con- 
' sider us as respectively arguing the question. 
' Ya-gan listened with respectful anxiety, and 
" used bold and emphatic language and grace- 
' ful gesture, with abundant action; he delivered 
'* himself boldly. I did not understand him, but 

* replied, ' if white man queeple, (steal) white 
" man shoot white man ; if black man queeple, 
" white man shoot black man ; if black man no 
" kill cow, no kill sheep, no kill pig, white man 
" all the same as brother to black man, — shake 
" hands plenty, — corobbery* plenty.' Here I ad- 
" vanced with open hands to them, which all ran 
" eagerly to grasp, save the moody chief himself. 
" They had grouped around evidently attending to 

* AesDciate in friendship. 
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' the arguments on both sides with g^reat interest, 
' and glad of any thing like a friendly terraination. 
' Ya-gan ^;ain stepped forward, and leaning fami- 
' liarly with his left-hand on my shoulder, while he 
' gesticulated with his right, delivered a sort of 
' recitative, looking earnestly at my face. I regret 
' that I could not understand him, but I conjec- 
' tured from the tone and manner that the purport 
' was this : — ' You came to our country ; you have- 
' driven us from our haunts, and disturbed us in 
' our QccupatioDs ; as we walk in our ovm country 
' we are fired upon by the white men. Why should 
' the white men treat us sof This reminded me 
' of a chorus in a Greek tragedy ; and the other 
' natives seemed to act as subordinate characters 
' to Ya-gan. After a short interval, the chief ap- 
' proached again, and fixing his eyes as if he read 
' my countenance, said inquiringly, * Midgegoroo* 
' shoot? walk?' (meaning, was Midgegoroo dead 
' or alive.) I felt the question was full of personal 
' hazard to me, and gave no reply. Even Weeip 
' came, and anxiously asked the same question, 
' putting hia finger to my ear to know if I heard 
' or understood him. I answered slowly, * white 
' man angry — governor angry.' However, my 
' men assured them that both Midgegoroo and his 
' son were gone on board ahip.'f" Ya-gan still con- 
' tinued to read my countenance, and when he 
' could obtain no answer from me, he said with 
' extraordinary vehemence of manner, distinctness 
' of utterance, and emphasis of tone, ' white man 
' shoot Midgegoroo ; Ya-gan kill three ;' (holding 
' up three fingers.) I said, ' Ya-gan kill all 
' white man, soldier man, and every man kill Ya- 
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' gan.' He scowled a look, of daring defiance, and 
' turned on bis heel with an air of inef&ble con- 
■ tempt. During the latter part of this conference, 
' he held a beautifully tapered and exquisitely 
' pointed apear grasped like a stiletto, about four- 
' teen inches from the point, while the shaft lay 
' over his shoulder with a seeming carelessness. 
' He evidently suspected treachery, and was on 
' his guard f^inst it, taking care not to let my 
' men press on him too closely, and keeping some 
' of the patives between myself and them. No- 
' thing short of an overpowering force, (which I did 
' not pofisess,) a cold-blooded deliberate treachery, 
' (of which I was incapable,) would have enabled 
' ine to have secured him as he then stood : it was 
' perhaps my duty to have attempted his arrest, 
' dead or alive ; however, considering the circum- 
' stapces of my situation — I had gone among them 
' unarmed — -Uttle thinking that the * Wallace' of 

* tlte tribe was there. He did not relinquish his 
' spe^r till he was certain of my pacific intentions ; 
' (ind there were ten of them and only three of us. 
< I despatched a letter instantly to Mr. Bull, as a 

* magistrate, apprising him of Ya-gan's vicinity ; 
' he went off for the soldiers, and in the mean time 
' this proclaimed and dangerous outlaw, with a 
' price on his head, and threats (not idle) on his 

* tongue, in sight of the military quarterSj and of 
' a magistrate's residence, henvned in between 
' three or four settlements, and almost in presence 
' of a large force of armed men, was suffered to 
' escape' unmolested. The truth h, every one 

* wishes him to be taken, but no one likes to be 

* the captor. How oovld any person, unless a 
' professed blood-hunter, sprif^ upon a man in 
' cold blood and lead lum to the death ? How 
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' could any one, who has a heart, fire upon him 
' treacherously from a secure bank, though he be 
' an unfeeling and reckless savage? In the even- 
' ing I heard trampling of horses, and Captains 
' Irving and Dale arrived. I told the story. They 
' both gallopped off immediately for soldiers. 
' The government have sent a band of resolute men 
' here to do their utmost to take him. The man 
' who commands this party is called * Hunt,' a 
' most appropriate name. On one occasion he 
' followed a party of natives for thirteen days and 

* nights, thinking it was Ya-gan's tribe ; at last 
' he got into such a situation that the natives at- 

* tacked his party. He shot the most forward, 
' who turned out to be Midgegoroo's brother. 
' Hunt was a constable in London. He has just 
' been here to request I would send him word if 
' Ya-gan appears again in this quarter. His party 
' is to lie perdue at Mr. Bull's for some time. 

" May 29th. — I have heard that Ya-gan has been 
' seen at a house four miles down the river, so 

* that strong hopes are entertained of his being 
' shortly taken; 

" May 31st. — "While I was away the natives 

* called at Hermitage, but not accompanied by 
' Ya-gan. One of Midgegoroo's widows was 
' among them in' great grief for the arrest of 

* her son. 

" June 2d. — Old Yellonga, with three women 
' and children, came here to-day. After he was 
' gone, Weeip and four others came, one of whom 
' was Ya-gan's son, and it is probable Ya-gan 
' was not far away, but aware of the danger of 
' appearing. I am told they have since expressed 
' their satisfaction at my conduct, saying that 
' ' Mitzer Moore was very good man.' Weeip in- 
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' timated that no injury ahall be done in this neigh- 
' bourhood ; and altogether we hope for peace 
' from this friendly nature with them. The women 
' were very inquisitive about Midgegoroo and his 
' son. About the fonner I still shook my head, 
' and said he ' kill white man.' I told them that 
' if they were quiet the boy would come back. 
' They seem to have an idea of a spirit ' Goodjot,' 
' and another ' Manjut ;' for when Naral asked me 
' how I got the wound in my head, I pointed up- 
' wards solemnly, and said ' Goodjot,' intimating 
' that it was a visitation from God. He seemed 
' to understand, but said * Manjut,' as if it came 
' from an evil power. I feel great interest in him. 
' ... .These plaguy natives have stolen one of my 
' pigs. They are sad hypocrites, and assured me, 
' ' no^ no, Mitzer Moore, no steal.' It is dif- 
' ficult to ascertain the real fact. I wish it was 
' either peace or war between us ; but now we 
' must not touch them, for by proclamation they 
' are declared under the protection of the law as 

' British subjects" 

' Each tribe has its distinct ground ; and they will 
' of course rather adhere to it — dispute its pos- 
' session, and take their revenge on the intruders, 
' rather than fall back on other tribes of their own 
' countrymen, and fight their way incb by inch. 

' These savins consider a successful 

' piece of theft as a laudable act, and estimate it 
' according to the skill displayed in the accom- 
' plishment ,- like the Spartans, who considered 
' that the dishonour lay not in the act of robbery, 

* but in the discovery of it." '. . 

' The natives have had some row among them- 

* selves: one of them have come to tell us that 
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" V&-gan is the person who has been doing* all the 
" mischief. That he killed my pig and speared 
" tiro of Burgess's, tuid declared he would kill 
" cbws, sheep, and every ItTing thil^ be caii 
" come at." 

" June 14th.— I heard that Ya-gan had been 
" shot." 

" 16th.— Saw at Mr. Bull's, the head of Ya-gan. 
" I should have been glad to have got it myseflf, as 
*' the features were not in the least changed. The 
" other native was not yet dead when the party 
" went to look after them. The accidental passings 
" of two soldiers frightened the natives or they 
" would have carried oiTthe bodies. Ya-^it hfld a 
" particular mark of tatooing over his right shoul- 
" der and down his back, by which the settlers 
'* recognized him. He wore a soldier's old coat 
" under his Kangaroo cloak to hide this mark, as he 
" had been often warned of his danger. This pecu- 
" liar cicatrix was flayed from the body by the 
" man who preserved the head. I have rudely 
" sketched the ' caput mortuum ' of Ya-gEm, which 
" was ornamented with a twisted cord round the 
" forehead." 

Such is the story of ^is hoble W4«ior of the 
Swan River ! The whole transactiob Aof Ofrly merh:8, 
but demands a comment, and shall have it. As this 
dflair is related in Mr. Moore's letter, it seems to 
have been St cruel proceeding'; but it Wowld- be 
unjust to pronoimce amy judgment oft ii; because, 
in the first place, Martin Doyie pablisbetf the letters 
under many restrictions ; and moch ittay have beien 
necessarily omitted by him! in relati^ the frfofy, 
which might greatly change its eharactei* : in <he 
second place, Mr. Moore himsell, in writing pri- 
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vate letters, may not have given all the circum- 
stances affecting^ the case ; but merely stated a few 
anecdotes. It is, therefore, but Just to the Govern- 
ment of Swan River, and to such of the colonists, 
as are said, by Mr. Moore, to have thirsted for the 
blood of a brave man, that defended his country ; it 
is Just, I say, to them, to suppose, that we have not 
got hold of the story in a complete form ; and the 
more so, as Mr. Moore seems to be a man of good 
feeling ; and yet does not express disgust with the 
conduct of some of his fellow colonists in the story 
he tells, or is made to tell ; Ert the same time, it is 
incumbent on Mr. Moore, who is the Judge at 
Swan River Settlement, or Martin Doyle, to say^ 
why soldiers were allowed to fire on unarmed, and 
unoifending, natives? an action so disgraceful ta 
them, that it is hard to imagine how a detachmntt 
could be in such bad OTder, that the soldiers' 
would dare to commit so atrocious an outrage on 
humanity, even supposing them to be so unmanly, 
and inhuman, in their dispositica, wbich 1 do not 
like to believe was the ease. Yet we are not told 
of any punbhment having been inflicted : and Judge 
Moore terms such a murdepons- deed " the indip- 
cretion of the soldiers." Marry come upv yec! it 
was indiscreet ; for British soldiers to fire upon a 
parcel of unarmed, naked, inofiensive people, " seven 
men, one pretty young woman, and two boy* / " I 
think (except in the sacking of a town) I never 
heard of any thing more disgraceful and bon-ible, 
and have no doubt that Captain Irwin punished, to 
the full extent of his power, mea who had so dis>- 
graeed human nature, and the charaieter of Brili^ 
soldiers ! unleM, as I hoie is the ease, the Itncm- 
aetion has been, untntentionally, tsisstated by 
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Judge Moore. But the oext sentmcb raiMs fearful 
doubts. A ruffian (I hope for the h(U)our of our 
cloth he was not a soldier) fires at sooie UDoffending 
natives, without the slightest pretext being given ; 
and exclaims, " D — n the rascals, FU show you how 
we treat them in Van Diernen^s Land.'' The brave 
Ya-g«u retaliated ; whether the villain who fired 
succeeded in killing any of the natives, or not,, 
remains unstated in Mr. Moore's book ; but Ya-gan 
wajs decidedly fully warranted, in doing what he 
did, by all the laws of war, and of nations, and of 
human nature, and of courage, and of honour, and 
of every feeling which animates a brave, and honest 
man : yet Mr. Moore calls this a " murder ! " we 
have seen that, there was another act to this dread-< 
ful drama: Midgegoroo, the father of Yargan,, was.: 
shot ibr being active in these tnmsactioM, .which 
Mr. Moore calls " murders," and vihK^ {l^lwp^ 
were so ; but I must take leave ffh9Uyft<%><iU3^K«)a>' 
with him, in using the term " iHBr^,!',/if-/^ft^.. 
deaths were like those of the two cwau^n ; >vbieh 
he is pleased to term a " murder," and which may 
have been so ; but which was not so, if his statement 
be correct. And then, the secret manner of this 
brave man's execution ! If it was war, Midgegoroo. 
was a prisoner of war ; and his death was unwar- 
rantable : if it was peace, and his death called "legal 
punishmaU," to strike terror among the natives, why 
were they not present ? but I have already dwelt 
upon this bloody deed ; which reminds me of a little 
girl who told her father, that she saw a man beat- 
ing a horse cruelly ; " so I made faces at him, 
papa." Papa said, " and were you not afraid that he 
" would beat you ? " " Oh no, because I turned my . 
" face awaysothat AefO«W«(rf«£e me." Really the 
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people who shot this brave man, acted very Uk« 
the child ! always supposing Martin Doyle not to 
have made any blunders, which his own works 
give us no reason to think that he is likely- to have 
done. Well ! after this sad work, of making away 
with Midgegoroo, we find his intrepid son, Ya-gan, 
(whose uncle had, also, been slain by the invading 
whites) risking all dangers to gain intelligence 
whether his father, and little brother, were still 
alive, or killed by the enemy ; and this heroic and 
filial action, gains for the warrior the epithet of 
the " spirit of Evil .' " The scene which took place 
is well described by Mr. Moore, who evidently did 
not feel reconciled to the false position in which he, 
as a man of honour, and kind feeling, was placed. 
He was in the presence of a brave chief, whose 
country had been invaded : of a brave man, whose 
unanned, and unoffending companions, and even 
whose WOMEN, had been fired upon ; of a brave 
ttq>hew, whose uncle had been unjustly slain ; and, 
lastly, of a l»ave and affectionate son, who sought to 
l^im his father's fate ! Judge Moore's letters show 
that he has both a head, and a heart, to estimate the 
generous feelings of the courageous, and, by his 
account, eloquent chieftain, in whose presence he 
stood ; and he was evidently embarrassed. It was 
impossible for him not to have been so. He too, 
had a father ; and he knew that the father of the 
man, who addressed him, heid been put to death : he 
knew, also, that, in the opinion of the sav^es, that 
fether was an innocent man — nay more — he knew 
that he was a man who had died for his country : 
he knew that the actions committed by the Colonists, 
and which had provoked retaliation on the part of 
the savages, would in Ei^land, have placed the per- 

L 
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petrators of $uch a provocation m the gaUows ! He 
knew that no poniahmeDt had follow^ these deeds ; 
and that the heroic Va-gan had no redress, no hope 
of redress from the invaders ; of whose injustice 
(we see by Judge Moore's words) he was fully sen- 
sible. Aasuredly the Judge was in a false position ; 
and he felt it. He felt that all his lo^c wag 
powerless ; and, in bis interesting description of the 
interview, he justly calls Ya-gan the " Wallace " of 
his tribe. He appears to have been so. And his 
generosity was no less conspicuous than his courage; 
for he resolved to have thrte whites' lives, in revenge 
for his father, his uncle, (perchance, of other 
relations slain unfairly) and three whites were in 
his power at the moment ! a base minded, and trea- 
cherous foe (a foe like some of those with whom he 
bad to deal) would have slain Mr. Moore and his 
two companions. But the high-minded Ya-gan at 
once saw that he bad a frank, and confiding enemy, 
before him ; and he justly separated the character 
of that enemy, from the character of those who had 
fired on women and children ; as, indeed, he seems 
before to have done, in sparing Mr. Phillips. The 
whole conduct of Ya^gut shows that it was not per- 
sonal fear that restrained him ; he resolved to sacri- 
fice his life in revenging his country, and his kindred. 
He endeavoured so to revenge them, and fell in the 
attempt ! A finer character than that possessed by this 
man is rarely to be found ; and these are the pcc^le 
who we are told ^^ form the Hjtk between men and 
monkeys," men like Midg^oroo; likeMundy; and^ 
above all, like Ya-gan ! Mr. Moore seems raorQ 
justly to have estimated their characters ; it is not 
by him that we find them treated with contempt ; 
he is, naturally, worried, and suffers by thwr thefts 
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and mischievous habits ; but bis good feeling, and 
good sense, generally prevail. Howev^, it muBt be 
admitted, that the system he describes as going- on, 
vill end in war, and, consequently, in the exter- 
mination of a fine race of men ; men ready to be 
friends with ns, if well treated ; and to incorpOTate 
with us as a people : but much too high spirited to en- 
dure ourunprovokedcmelty and insolence. Thecoun- 
trymen of Ya-gan will nerer submit to ill treatment ; 
they will never submit to see their women, and 
children fired upon ; and treated " as vx treat the 
*' raacalt in Van Diemeti's Land" which speech is 
confirmed by the Van Dionen's Land Almanack for 
1833; wherein are stated the endeavours of the 
various Governors, to prevent the cruelties there 
practised by individuals, even unto this day. The 
natives of Van Diemen's Land seem to be almost as 
miserable, and ill used, as the Irish ! One more 
observation shall conclude my notice of the Swan 
River quarrels with the natives. We find travellers, 
and people in conversation, speak of Australia, 
and the savages, as if each tribe of the latter, had 
the full range of the former ; as if it was a country 
common to all ; this is a complete fallacy. When 
the Romans attacked Elngland^ could the painted, 
naked natives(who were M«n what the Australians are 
now) have retired to Scotland ? by no means ; they 
would have met with enemies much worse than the 
Romans. So it is with the poor Australians. Their 
country, nearly as laige as the whole of Europe, 
contains many nations, or, as we call them, tri6es ; 
and these tribes can no more enter each other's do- 
minions, (except by conquest,) than the King of 
England can take possession of France or Spain. It 
is, then, nonsense to say " oh ! they have plenty of 
l2 
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" fOQOEi ; let tbem go farther up the coaatry," they 
cannot do this ; and our invasion, as it has been 
hitherto carried on, is destruction to their happiness, 
their property, their freedom, and their lives. Our 
cowanily ancestors, debased by the bolder Italians, 
that had conquered them were jammed up between 
the sea, and the warlike barbarians of the North ; 
who, instead of coming with their " twa guineas " and 
their " twa letters of racommendation " crossed the 
Tweed with fierce hearts, and sharp swords ! The 
Australians, more noble, and more like what our 
Islanders were before the Romans debased them, by 
their civilization, are ready to be friends, if we 
play fair ; but, if we do not, like Ya-gan, they vrill 
eventually g^ve battle ! 



" The natives construct ingenious weirs for 
" catching fish," which shows that they are capa- 
ble of improvement in the arts. 

3. 
" We brought six natives, at their mm request, 
" from King Geoj^e's Sound, to visit Swan River." 
(A long voyage.) Here we find a confidence placed 
in our people, which, when carried to such a length, 
argues that they must have been in the habit of 
placing confidence in each other's truth. 

4. 
" The Swan River natives had a row among 
*' themselves, and speared two of their own women 
"and one man very severely. This occasion 
" afforded me strong indications of the good feeling 
" of these people, for I never before witnessed more 
** genuine sensibility than was manifested by the 
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' busbuid of one of the ^omea (a very young and 
' pretty one however) ; though wounded himself he ' 
' bore her in his arms to the hospital, and sat beside 
' her all day supporting her on his bosom. I hope 
' they will all recover, though some of their wounds 
' are deep." 



" The natives are rather active than strong, slen- 
' der in their limbs, but broad in the chest : though 

* generally far from well looking, not deserving the 
' epithet hideous which has been applied to them — 
' they are quick of apprehension, and capable of 

* reflection on the differmce between our manners 
' and customs and their own, in a degree which 
' you would scarcely expect." 



Extracts from Mr. Wentworik's Account of New South Wale$. 
1. 
" In stature these people are for the most part 
" above the middle size, and yet a very tall person 
" is rarely to be met with. In their appearance 
" there is no indication of strength. Their limbs 
"are uniformly slight: they are, however, all 
" muscle, nor do I think that any instance of what 
" we should term a fat person was ever seen among 
" them. Their agility is in consequence very great, 
" and their power of undergoing fatigue almost in- 
" exhaustible;* but their natund disposition to 
" listlessness and inertion is such that their keen 
" cravings of appetite or their love of war can 

* Mr. Wentworth, io describing a race of men " above the middls 
1 " alt muscle " is hardly borne out in eajing; there is 
n of strength." 
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" alone subdue it. Their colour is a dark chocolate. 
" Their features bear a strong resemblance to those 
" of the African negroes ; they have the same flat 
" nose, large nostrils, wide mouth, and thick lips ; 
" but their hair is not woolly, except in Van Die- 
" men's Land, where they have this farther charac- 
" teristic of the negro. These people bear no 
*' resemblance to any of the inhabitants of the sur- 
" rounding Islands, except those of New Guinea, 
" which is only separated from Australia by a narrow 
" strait." 



" Rude and barbarous as are this simple race, 
" they have still some confmed notions of a Supreme 
" Being and of a future state." 

What Mr. Wentworth means by " con/used 
" notions " is beyond my understanding. What but 
" confused notions " have we of God, and a future 
state ? Let him look all over Europe, and behold 
our various sects ! what do they arise from but con- 
fused notions ? to believe in the Trinity ; to have 
faith ; is all that is demanded of us. We declare 
God to be " incomprehensible" He has never been 
seen ; he has never been described. All we pre- 
tend to know is, that a Supreme Being, and a future 
state, exist. Among our most approved doctrines, 
there is no attempt to define what God is ; or what 
our future state is to be. We believe the one to be 
the essence of goodness, and power ; the other of 
happiness. Therefore, if the Australians believe at 
all in a Supreme Being, and a future state ; their 
notions are as free from confusion as it is possible 
for any people's notions to be, without revelation ; 
we find that Christianity carefully abstaioA fiom 
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defining : to define, by the authority of our Saviour, 
' would be to impart knowledge, but to destroy faith. 
Mr. Weutworth, if he admita that these savages 
believe in a Supreme Being and a future, state, must 
give other reasons to warrant his assertion that, 
" the Aborigines of this country occupy the lowest 
place in the gradatory scale of the human species :" 
a scale composed of individuals ; and not of nations^ 
as Mr, W. would seem, by the above sentence, to 
take for an admitted fact ; but which neither he, 
nor any other man, can prove. If Mr. Wentworth 
will study the conduct of Ya-gan, and then go to 
the " Cock-a-dopdle-do " House, he will soon find a 
few men to convince him that the Australians do 
not occupy the " lowest place in the gradatory scale 
of the human species." Let him study the character 
of Finnow, and his Son ;. (the Tonga Island Chiefs, 
as described by my friend Mr. Mariner) and com- 
pare these men, with two thirds of the men he meets 
in England, or elsewhere, and he will, I suSpect, 
admit, that the Creator has cursed no particular 
nation, or tribe, with intrinsic inferiority of body, or 
mind ; and where we find such inferiority to exist 
in tribes of savages, it arises from want of education, 
that is to say, from accident: and we might as 
well assert that Australia is lowest in the gradatory 
scale of land, because it is not found full of " com, 
" wine, and oil," as use such terms in speaking of 
the natives. I repeat it ; this " gradatory scale " is 
one composed of individuals ; not of nations. 

3. 
*' Disdaining all restraint, their happiness is still 
" centred in their original pursuits, and they seem 
'* to consider the superior enjoyments to be de- 
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" rived from civilizatjoQ (foE they are vmffar from 
*' being insensible to them) but a poor compraisatioB 
" for the sacrifice of any portion of their natural 
" liberty." 



' -We find that Governor Macquarie, like a man 
of sense, established a school for the Aborigines, 
amidst ' the sneers and apprehensions' of the co- 
lonists. However, in spite of the sneers of the 
vagabonds that opposed him, this humane and 
worthy governor carried his point, and the school 
ha^ had complete success. " On Tuesday last an 
" anniversary school examination took place at 
" Parramatta, at which the children of the native- 
" institution were introduced. Their number not 
" exceeding twenty — while the number of Euro- 
" pean children amounted to nearly one hundr^d4 
*' Prizes were prepared for distribution among such 
" children as should be found to excel in the early 
" rudiments of education, moral and religious ; 
" and it is no less strange" (why Mr. Editor, of the 
Sydney Gtazette T) " than pleasing to remark, in 
" answer to an erroneous opinion which had long 
" prevailed with many," (query, fools or revues?) 
" viz. that the Aborigines of this country were in- 
" susceptible of any mental improvement which 
" could qualify them for the purposes of civilized 
" association, that a black girl of fourteen years of 
»< age, between three and four years in the school, 
" bore away the second prize with much satisfac- 
" tion to the worthy adjudgers and auditors." 

In the whole of this transaction, Governor Mac- 
quarie did himself great credit, as a maa of feel- - 
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ing^, and a man of sense : and one who had at heart 
the honour of his Sovereign. 



" The natives possess the faculty of vision be- 
yond any thing I could have conceived. Where 
no impression or marks whatever can be distin- 
guished by the European eye, they will follow 
with unerring precision ; as dogs do the scent of 
a hare." 

The variety of nations in this fifth continent, is 
probably great : we find that, even in the small 
portion which has been explored, our travellers 
discover different languages, and different people. 

" These natives were clothed in cloaks made of 
" the skins of the opossum, with their hair bound 
" up in nets neatly worked. Their faces were 
" dairbed after the manner of the natives on the 
"' eastern coast, with a red and yellow piguaent, 
**' and'the fVoht tooth of the upper jaw was wanting 
"■ in the whole of them, which is also the same 
'• with the coast natives, a sure proof that the 
" origin of these aboriginal tribes is the same. 
" These natives were stout, well-featured, and 
" manly in their appearance, with long black 
" beards. Not the slightest analogy could be 
'* traced by any one of our countrymen between 
" these people and the natives of the coast." Mr. 
Wentworth mentions a curious fact ; that, though 
we have occupied this country for above half a 
century, no European has learned the native lan- 
guages, whereas, " we seldom or never meet with 
" any of the coast natives who cannot readily enter 
" into conversation with us in our own tongue. 
" Most of them indeed speak English with a 
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" fluency and absence of idiomatic accent really 
" astonishing." On another occasion the exploring 
party finds the whole appearance of the country 
changed, and, also, that of the natives. " Their 
" appearance was moat miserable, their features 
" approached deformity ; their persons were dis- 
" gusting and filthy ; their small attenuated limbs 
" seemed scarcely able to support their bodies, 
" and their entire person formed, a marked contrast 
" to the fine and manly figures of their brethrett 
" iu the interior." So far Mr. Wentworth. 

Let us now hear what others say about these 
people. 



Acetmnt given to me by a Friend. 

" The savages came down to our house, they 
" killed all our pigs, and eat of them till they were 
" satisfied ; they then lay down in a circle to sleep. 
" After awhile one of them got up, and going into 
" the middle of the circle, imitated the animaU, 
" from the moment of being caught, till the last 
" kick of poor piggy in his agonies : all his con- 
" vulsions, his squeaks, his groans, his grunts, 
" his dying ; all were exhibited in perfection .by 
" the actor, whose wild audience were convulsed 
•' with laughter." This shows that the Australians 
have some fun in them ; and adds one more to the 
number of proofs which exist of their capaci^ ; 
and of the stupidity of those, who pretend, that 
these people are below the rest of the world in the 
scale of intellect Nobody says that Matthews is 
below the rest of the world in point of capacity ; 
and this fellow is just the " Mathews at home" of 
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his tribe, that is to say, a man who, in addition to 
the ordinary talents possessed by his neighbours, 
has that of putting every thing in a ridiculous point 
of view, for the amusement of others. But it has 
pleased Providence, besides giving us these clever 
pleasant fellows, like Mathews and Blacky, to help 
us through " this vale of tears," also, to send into 
the world, as an offset to these merry men, a sort of 
human bag, with a nob, and two legs, and two 
dangling arms. This bag, or sack, contains a vast 
quantity of well chewed, and well digested bread, 
and meat, and cheese, and performs various animal 
functions, in a mechanical way ; and when the sack 
is not so employed, it (having a tongue) gives 
opinions, as if, by a concurrence of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, it had brains. This sort of digester, or 
chewed food sack, is sometimes a colonial secretary 
' — sometimes a colonial governor — sometimes a co- 
lonist, and, as its whole idea of intellect in others 
is confined to its estimate of their capacity to sup- 
ply its wants, it settles that any savages, who 
will not patiently endure its amiable practices, 
and administer to its refined appetites, are below 
the rest of God's creation : and such is the descrip- 
tion of person that Mr. Wentworth describes, when 
in speaking of Colonel Macquarie's native school, 
he says, " when this seminary was first established 
" many gentlemen (?) whose long residence in the 
" colony, and consequent opportunities of acquaint- 
*' ance with the character and capabilities of the 
" Aboriginal tribes, gave their opinion consider- 
*' able weight, expressed their doubts as to the 
" success of this institution, and contrived," (the 
sacks are full of what is called cunning,) " to 
" imbue a great proportion of the colonists with a 
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f* sijnikir apprehemioD, and this experiment wax, 
" in. consequence, considered for awhile as one of 
" those visionary projects for the melioration of the 
" human species which are incapable of realization, 
" and serve only to evince the philanthropy of those 
" who originate them. These gentlemen" (the 
'* sacks) " assumed as the basis of their calculation, 
" that the propensities of the fathers were an he- 
*' reditary failing which must descend to the chii- 
" dren," and Mr. Wentworth adds, with the just 
feelings of a man of sense, " forgetting that man 
" is in all ages and countries the creature of ac- 
" cident, and that his habits and inclinations are 
" the results of education, not of any innate su- 
" periority or detect." I perfectly agree with Mr. 
Wentworth in this, and can only account ioi his . 
former observation, which describes the natives to 
" hold the lowest place in the gradatory scale of the^ 
human species," as a mere slip of the pen, put in, 
from hearing the absurdity so often repeated by. the 
sacks, but Mr. Wentworth is evidently too liberal, 
and too enlightened a gentleman to believe that any 
race of men are abased, and degraded by nature. 
There are sacks, but they are individual sacks, not 
races of sacks, not nations of sacks. 



SxtroQtS from Captain Sturt's Expeditions into Southern 
Australia. 

" At sight of us, four of the natives ran away, 
*' but the fifth, who wore a cap of emu's feathers, 
" stood about twenty paces from Mr, Hume, who 
" was endeavouring to explain what he was, but 
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" seeing- me approach, he immediately poized his 
" spear at me as heing the nearest. Mr, Hume 
*' then unslung his carabine and presented it, but 
" as it was evident my appearance had startled the 
" savf^, I pulled up and he immediately lowered 
'* his weapon. His coolness and courage surprised 
" me, and increased my desire to communicate 
" with him. He had evidently taken both man and 
" horse for one animal, and as long as Mr. Hume 
" remained on his seat, the native remained on his 
" guard, but when he saw htm dismount, af^er the 
" first astonishment had subsided, he stuck his 
" spear into the gp^>und and walked fearlessly up 
" to him. We easily made him comprehend that 
" we were in search of water ; when he pointed to 
" the west, as indicating that we should supply 
'* our wants there. He gave his information in a 
"■frank manly way, without the least embarrass- 
" "ment, and when the party parted, he stepped 
" back to avoid the animals, without the smallest 
"•confusion. I am sure he was a very brave man ; 
" and I left him with the most fiivourahle im- 
" pressions, arid not without a hope that he would 

■ " follow us." How different are Captain Sturt's feel- 
ings, from the feelings of those who " cried loudly 

for the blood of Ya-gan !" Had Captain Sturt been 
at Swan River when Ya-gan was alive, he would 
have assumed the ascendant, and ruled the whole 
tribe through the agency of that bold savage. 



" We had on this occasion a remarkable instance 
" of the docility of the natives of the interior, or of 
" the power they have of subduing their appre- 
*' hensions manifesting the opposite extremes of fear 
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< and confidence. Those men, who no doubC ima- 
' gined that we were about to destroy them, never 

* having seen white men before, must have taken us 
' for something preternatural : yet from the extre- 
' mity of fear that had prompted them to set their 

< woods in flames, they in a brief space so completely 
' subdued those fears as to approach those rery 
' beings who had so strongly excited their alarm. 
' The savage who had been the principal actor in 
' one scene, was fm elderly man. I know not how 
' it was, but I regarded him with peculiar interest. 
' Mr. Hume's manners, in a great measure, con- 
' tributed to allay his evident -agitation ; but from 
' the moment I approached him, I thought there 

* was a shade of anxiety upon his brow and an 
' expression of sorrow over his features, the cause 

* of which did not originate with us. I cooW see 
' in a moment that his bosom was full even to 
" bursting, and he received at once our sympathy 
'* and our protection, although we were ignorant of 

'' that which oppressed him. As his tribe 

■' gathered courage to join him, the old chief threw 
" a melancholy glance upon them, and endeavoured 
" as much as he could to explain the cause of that 
" affliction which, as I had rightly judged, weighed 
" heavily upon him. A violent cutaneous disease 
" rt^d throughout the tribe, that was sweeping 
" them off in great numbers. He called several 
" young men who had been attacked by this sin- 
" gular malady. Nothing could exceed the anxiety 
" of his explanations, or the mild and soothing tone 
" in which he addressed his people, and it really 
*' pained me that I could not assist him in his dis- 
" tress. Some of the men after our appearance bad 
** painted themselves, most likely in prepctrmgjbr 
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" the combat in which they lancied they would be 

" engaged. They did not leave us till we passed 
" the place to which their women had retired." 



" The natives on the Darling are a clean-limbed 
' well-conditioned race, generally speaking. Their 
' ciistoms, as far as we could judge, were similar 
' to those of the Mountain Blacks, but their lan- 
' guage differs. In appearance these men are 
' stouter in the bust than at the lower extremities ; 
' broad noaes, sunken eyes, overhanging eye-brows, 
' and thick lips. The men are much better look- 
' ing than the women ; both go perfectly naked, if 
' I except the former, who wear nets over their 
' loins and across the forehead. Their hunting 
' and fishing nets are of great length, and made 
' upon large frames. These people do not appear 
* to have warlike habits — nor do they take pride 
' in their arms." 



" Two Irish runaways with two dogs tried to 
" make their way to Timor; they met the Mount 
" Harris tribe, who wanted to take their dogs. 
" The Irishmen resisted — -a quarrel ensued ; before 
" the blacks proceeded to extremities, they fumish- 
" ed the Irishmen, who were unarmed, with wea- 
" pons, and then told them to defend themselves, 
" but whether against equal or inferior numbers, I 
" am uninformed. One of them soon fell, which 
" the other observing, he took his knife out and cut 
" the throats of both dogs before the blacks had 
" time to put him to death — both men were eaten 
" by the tribe generally. I questioned several on 
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" the subject, but they jMeserved the most sullen 
" silence, neither acknowledging nor denying the 
" fact." I cannot understand how Captain Sturt 
ascertained the particulars of this story; he says, 
also, that these people were in a pitiable state of 
starvation, which may account for this act of 
cannibalism, his words are as follows : " we found 
*' the unfortunate creatures reduced to the last 
" extremity, and feeding on the gum of the 
" mimosa." The feet does not seem perfectly as- 
certained : if true, it seems accounted for by famine, 
and by no means to be a general practice. Finally, 
savages will do horrible things, as well as civilized 
folks. The ruffians who packed three hundred 
blacks chained between decks, three feet asunder, 
each black sitting between the legs of another, till 
their bodies, dead and alive, were jammed into a 
tt^id mass of flesh, for a voyage across the Atlantic, 
were quite a match for the starving Australians, 
that eat the Irishmen; yet who would' judge our 
whole marine by the conduct of the crew of this 
slaver? These horrid things are not samples by 
which to condemn nations; and among those, that 
inhabit Australia, if there be some cannibals, still 
the practice of eating human flesh is not general. 
And, even if it were so, it presents no insurmounta- 
ble obstacle to their improvement in cookery, while 
it affords a strong motive to induce the attempt. 
In one author I iind it stated, that our own run- 
away convicts eat human flesh as well as the na- 
tives. Hunger and habit reconcile men to any, 
and to every horrible deed. 



' One poor fellow bad two ducks in his hand, 
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' which he bad just takea off the fire, these he 

' offered to ua Two natives followed us, 

' calling loudly to us. Th^ evidently wished to 
' save us dtstressy seeing we were going away from. 
' the direction of the water." 



" It was quite dark when I heard a call from the 
' hill. I desired Hopkinson to take hia firdock, 
' and see what the man wanted. He returned 
' with a blanket that had been stolen. The native 
' was alone, and when be offered the blanks, kept 
' his spear poised in his right hand, but seeing no 
' violence was intended him, he lowered his wea- 
' poo and walked away. I was extremely pleased 
' at this trait of honesty, and determined to. reward 
''it, About-eight next morning tbb natives made 
' , thfar : Appftarftnoe upon the hill, and seemed 
'jdoubtAU' whetha* to approach nearer. I went 
' iDUt $o'them,aDd with a downward motion of my 
' hand beckoned for them to come to me. They 
' mi^ook the signal, but laid all their spears upcm 
' the ^xiund, and it was not till after the sign had 
' been reversed that they stirred, or moved towards 
' us. I then got them in a row, and desired Hop* 
' kinson to single out the man who had given him 
' the blanket. It was, however, with great dtffi- 
' cvHty that he recognized him, as the man stood 
' firm and motionless. At length, after walking 
' two or three times along the line, he stopped be- 
' fore one man, and put his hand upon his shoulder, 

■ upon which the manner of the native testified as 
' to the correctness of his guess. The blanket 

■ being produced, I explained to the savage that I 
' was highly pleased with him, and presented him 
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" with a tomahavrk aod a clasp knife. The teibe 
" were perfectly aware of the reason of my eonctuct, 
" and all of them seemed highly delighted. I was 
." happy in having snch an opportunity of shewing 
" the natives of the interior that I came aRumg 
" them with a determination to maintain justice in 
" my communication with them, and to impress them 
" at the same time with a sense of our love of it in 
" them. Tkat they appreciated my ajpiparent Unity 
" in not calling for the defaulter I am sure, and I 
" feel perfectly conscious that I should have failed 
" in my duty had I acted otherwise than- I did." 
Yes ; Captain Sturt did act in this, and, apparently, 
in all his dealings with the natives, as became a 
British officer, and an honest man ; that is to say, 
firmly, humanely, and justly ; he did not commit 
aggressions, and then treat the natives as criminals, 
because they showed a manly and most honoarable 
spirit of resistance : a resistance which we praise in 
the native of the Tyrol, because it was against the 
Emperor Napoleon — which we praise in the native 
of Poland, because it was against the Emperor 
Nicholas,' — but which we condemn in the native of 
Australia because it is against the oppresuon of a 
handful of Et^lish settlers, who use arms against 
the unarmed ! However the English are not to be 
condemned because certain colonists in Anatealia 
have behaved with stupidity, cruelty, and injustice. 
Neither are all the settlers to be condemned ; 
among whom, no doubt, there are muiy who would 
have acted like Captain Sturt 



" One of the blacks being anxious to get an 
' opossum out of a dead tree, every branch of 
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' which was hollow, asked for a tomahawk ; with 
' which he cut a hole in the trunk above where he 
' thought the aoimal laj concealed. He found, 
' however, that he had cut too low, and that it had 
' ran up higher. He therefore got some dry grass, 
' and having kmdled a fire, stuffed it into the hole 
' he had cut. A raging fire soon kindled in the 
' tree when the draft was gjeat, and a dense co- 
' lumn of smoke issued from the ends of each 
' branch as thick as that from the chimney of a 
' steam-engine. The shell of- the tree was so thin 
' that I thought it would soon be burnt through, 

* and that the tree would fall ; but the black had 
' no such fears, and ascending to the highest 
' branch, he watched, anxiously, for the poor little 
' wretch he had thus surrounded with dangers and 

* devoted to destruction ; and no sooner did it ap- 
' pear, -half singed and half roasted, than he seized 
' upon it and threw it down to us with an air of 

* triumph. The effect of the scene in a lonely 
^ forest was very fine. The roaring of the fire in 
'' the tree, the fearless attitude of the savage, and 
' the associations which his colour and appearance, 

* enveloped as he was in smoke, called up, were 
" singular, and still dwell cm my recollecti(m. We 
" had not long led the tree when it fell with a tre- 
" mendous crash." 



" When we halted on this part of the Monim- 
' bidgee river we had forty-one natives with us. 
' They allowed us to choose a place before they 
' formed their own camp, and studiously avoided 
' encroaching on our ground so as to appear trou- 
' blesome. Their manners were those of a quiet, 
m2 
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' inoffensive people, and their appearance in some 
' measure prepossessing. The old men had lofty 
■ foreheads and stood exceedingly erect. The 
' young men were cleaner in their persons than 
any we bad seen, some of them having smooth 
' hair and an almost Asiatic cast of countenance. 



" We saw a large body of natives. They show- 
' ed every disposition for combat ; and ran along 
' the bank of the river with spears in rests, as if 
' only waiting for an opportunity to throw them at 

' us The whole then followed us with- 

' out any symptom of fear, but making a dreadful 
' shouting and beating their spears and shields 
' together by way of intimidation. It is but justice 
' to my men to say that in this critical situation 

■ they evinced the greatest coolness, though it was 
' impossible for any one to witness such a scene 

■ with indiflPerence. I held out an olive-branch to 

■ them in token of amity. They at length laid 
aside their spears, and a long consultation took 

■ place among them, which ended in two or three 
wading into the river, contrary, as it appeared, to 

■ the earnest remonstrances of the majority, who, 

■ finding that their intreaties had no effect, wept 
' aloud, and followed them with a determination, I 

■ am sure, of sharing their fate, whatever it might 
' have been. As soon as they reached our banks,, 
' M'Leay and I retired to a little distance and sat 

■ down, that being the usual way among the na- 

■ lives of the interior to invite to an interview. 

■ When they saw us act thus, they approached and 

■ sat down by us, but without looking up, from a 
kind of diffidence peculiar to them, and which 
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' exists among the nearest relations. They are 

' undoubtedly a brave and a confiding people, and 

' are by no means wanting in natural affection. 

' In person they resemble the mountain tribes. 

■ They had the thick lips, sunken eye, extended 

■ nostrils, and long beards ; and both smooth and 
' curly hair are common among them. Their lower 
' extremities appear to bear no proportion to their 

■ bust in point of muscular strength, but the facility 
' with which they ascend ' trees of the largest 
' growth, and the activity with which they move 
' upon all occasions, together with their singularly 

■ erect stature, ai^e that such appearance is en- 
' tirely deceptive." 



" It was with considerable apprehension that I 
' observed the river shoaling fast, — a huge sand- 
' bank projected nearly a third of the way across 
' the river, — to this- sand-bank they run with 
' tumultuous uproar, and covered it over in a 
' dense mass. Some of the chiefs advanced into 
' the water to be nearer their victims. The spec- 
' tacle we had witnessed had been one of the most 
' appalling kind, and sufficient to shake the firm- 
' ness of most men ; but at that trying moment my 
' little band preserved their temper and coolness, 
' determined on an obstinate resistance. Thus 
' prepared, we lowered sail and drifted onwards 
' with the current ; as we neared the sand-bank, I 
' stood up and made signs to the natives to desist, 
' but without success. I took up my gun, there- 
' fore, and had brought it down to a level, when 
' M*Leay checked me, and observed that another 
' party had' made their appearance on the left bank 
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' of the river. Turning round, i saw four men at 
' the top of their speed ; the foremost, as soon as 
' he got ahead of the boat, threw himself from a 
' considerable height into the water. He stnig- 
' gled across the channel to the sand-bank, and in 
' an incredibly Ehort space of time stood in front 
' of the savage against whom my aim had been 
' directed. Seizing him by the throat, he pushed 
' him backwards, and forcing all who were in the 
' water upon the bank, he trod its margin with a 
' vehemence and agitation that were exceedingly 
' striking. At one moment pointing to the boat ; 
' at another shaking his clenched hand in the faces 
' of the most forward, and stamping with passion 
' upon the sand ; his voice, that was at first dis- 
' tinct and clear, was lost in hoarse murmurs. 
' Two of the four natives remained on the left 
' bank of the river, but the third fcdlowed his 
' leader (who prov^ed to be the remarkable savage 
' I have previously noticed) to the scene Of action^ 
' The reader will imagine our feelings on this 

' occasion : it is impossible to describe th«a 

' All wrangling now ceased, and in a quarter of 
' an hour we were peacefully surrounded by the 
' hundreds who had so lately threatened us with 
' destruction. There could not have be^i less 
' than six hundred upon that blackened sward. 
' But this was not the only occasion upon which 
' the merciful superintendence of that Providence 
' to which we had humbly committed ourselves 
' \ras strikingly manifested." 



" There was a young girl among them of a most 
' cheerful disposition, ^e was about eighteen, 
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' well made, and really pretty. This giri was mar- 
' ried to an elderly man, who had broken his leg, 
' which having united in a bent position, the limb 
' was almost useless. I really believe the girl 
' thought we could cure her husband from her im- 
' portimate manner to us. I regretted that I could 
' do nothing fctf the man, but to show that I was 
' ncA inattentive to her intreaties, I ga:ve iim a pair 
' of trousers, and desired Fraser to put them upon 
' Irim ; but tlie .poor fellow cut so awkward an ap- 
' peu'ance in them that ibis wife became quite dis- 
' tressed, and Fraser was obliged to disencumber 
' him from them again." 



" Just at this -moment, however, Tfithout ■our 
' bdng aware of their approach, a large tribe of 

* natives with fheir spears lined the banks, and 
' took us most completely by surprise. At no time 

* during this anxious journey were we ever so 
' completely in their powo* or in bo defenceless a 
' sitaation. It Tained so hard that our firelocks 
' would have been of no use had they attacked us, 
' and 'we must have been slaughtered without com- 
' mitting the least execution upon them. It re- 
' quired only one strong effort to get the boat into 
' fltili water for a time, but that effort was beyond 
' our strength, and we stood in the stream power- 
' less and exhausted. The natives in the mean- 
' while, resting on their spears, watched us with 
' earnest attention. One of them, who was sitting 
' close to the water, at length called to us, and we 
' immediately recognized the deep voice of him to 
' whose singular interference we were indebted for 
' our escape on the 23d of January." They all 
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assisted, and our travellers got through their diffi- 
culties. 

13. 
" I had scarcely lain down five minutes, when 
" Harris called out, * the blacks are close to me. 
" sir; shall I fire at them?' 'How far are they?' 
" I asked. ' Within ten yards, sir.' ' Then fire,' 
" said I, and he did so. M'Leay and I jumped up 
" to bis assistance. ' Well, Harris,' said I, * did 
" you kill your man T (He is a remariiabiy good 
" shot.) ' No, sir,' said he, ' / thought you tvould 
" repent it, so I Jired between the two.' I was 
" much pleased at the coolness of my servant as 

" well as his consideration In the morn- 

" ing we found that the natives had all left their 
" ponderous spears, which we burnt; we were sur- 
" prised to find that our friend" (one of the natives 
who had before assisted the.party) " had left every 
" thing in like manner behind him ; his spears, his 
'* nets, and bis tomahawk ; but as he had kept bo 
" wholly aloof from the other blacks, I thought it 
" highly improbable that he had joined them," (in 
their attacks) " and the men were of opinion that 
" he had retreated across the plain into the wood. 
" I took his spears and tomahawk and walked 
" across the plain into the wood, where I saw a 
" group, one of whom rose up and met me, and I 
" recognized the man sought. I stuck his spears 
" upright into the ground ; the poor man stood 
" thunderstruck ; he moved not ; he spoke not ; 
" neither did he raise his eyes from the ground. I 
" kept the tomahawk out of sight. I now offered 
" it to him. He gave a short exclamation as his 
" eyes caught sight of it, bbt he refused to 
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" grasp the tomahawk, which accordingly fell to 
" the ground. I had evidently excited the man's 

" feelings His two wives came up, to whom, 

" after pointing to the spears and tomahawk, he 
" said something, and they both, instantly, burst 
■ " into tears, and wept aloud." 

I could extract more from Captain Sturt's inte- 
resting account of his exploring expedition down 
the Murray, and his, still more interesting, return up 
that river, but those which I have here given are 
sufficient for the purpose I had in view ; namely, 
to show that the aborigines of Australia have plenty 
of fine qualities, which fit them for social order ; 
and that instead of being, as has been falsely 
asserted, *' the lowest in the scale of human beings," 
they are as highly gifted by the Creator, both in 
body and mind, as we are ourselves. 

in reading these extracts, how noble do the cha- 
racters of Captain Sturt and his party appear, when 
compared with those of the Swan River settlers, as 
described by Mr. Moore! How strong the contrast 
between Captain Sturt's servant Harris, and the 
ruffian who (apparently with impunitif) fired upon 
unarmed, unoffending, and helpless men, women, 
and children, at the Swan River settlement ! The 
soldier Harris, aloue outside of the tent — in the 
desert — at night — a whole tribe armed and creep- 
ing upon him through the dusk — within ten yards 
of him — a dozen spears, for aught he knew, at that 
moment poised to transfix him — yet he fired not, 
till ordered, and then would not shed blood, lest his 
master should repent of having ordered a fellow- 
creature to be slain ! Harris had lived eighteen 
years with Captain Sturt, and acted upon a full 
4cnowledge of that officer's character. The whole 
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toinaactitm reflects .the highest honour upoB these 
two thorough-bred scddiers. Was it fear of pro- 
viding the vengeance of the savagea that j»evented 
Hama fram destrojrtng -one of them ? No ! to fire 
at ail wm sufficient to have enraged hia opptments : 
his firing between them exhibited ^e coc^ess of a 
gftlluit, and the feelii^ of a good, heait. But 
-Captain Stmt ordered him to fire! yes, he did 
order Harris to fire, ^ul he did right : bnt he did 
not give the order till he had ascertained iixaX the 
enemy was close upon, and might destroy, bis 
faitMul servant. It is in such moments diat noble 
characters appear. Had the ill-used, aad unhappy 
Ya-gan, fallen in with such men as Sturt, and his 
followers, he woiuld have met with kindred spirits ; 
men whose own courage would have tauglU: them, 
justly, to estimate his. Ya-gaa would have lived. 
As it was, he fell; foriQen,'of his hig^ temper, hold 
it betto- to die bravely, than to live unreveDged. 

To the above extradts I will add some from Lieu- 
tenant Cowper Rose's " Fhtrr Years in Southern 
Africa,'^ which show, that the same style of treating 
the natives that is pursued in Australia, and in Van 
Diemrai's Land, pervades other •colonies. Ths tfo- 
gineer officer takes a just -view of our conduct to- 
wards savages, as wlo term all pec^le that do 
not wear tight leather breeches, and flanndl petti- 
coats, under a vertical sun. These extracts wiH 
show, that towards those, who cannot effectual^ 
resist, our ccmduct is very unjust and cruel. I 
often think of what an old North American Indian 
once said to me, " Colond, when the English want 
us to scalp ithe Am^icans they give us blankets, 
but wb^ they do not waid us, they give us no 
blankets ! We Indians a^ one another, why is this? 
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last wint^ very cold winter indeed; hut, bo war 
against America ; no Uankets for poor Indian ! 
This winter not so cold, but then — war — and plen^ 
blankets ! King Georgey then give blankets 'cause 
he hate AmericaBS, not 'cause he love Indian ! 
Indian never make more war for Georgey, but for 
self." And so it is every where : we treat the na- 
tives as it suits our convenience ; not according to 
tiie dictates of justice: if our convenience calls for 
cruelty, we give the poor devils full measure. We 
never bestow a full measure oi justice. 



Sxtratsft fi-»m " Paw Yoart iv Southern Africa," 
by Cowper Roae. 
" There are hous^olds in wliich the slaves are 
" happy under judicimis kindness, I believe ; but this 
*' is owing to the favoured nature of the master or 
" mistress; it isnotthecoDsequenceof, but the excep- 
" tkni to, the system ; for in general, eveiy state of 
" society in which mu«h is trusted to the humanity of 
" man is bad. It - is said, and I believe with truth, 
" thi^ the slaves are almost always vicious. The mas- 
" tet^ should be cautious in using this argument, for 
*' Aey generally give the first lesson of crime to the 
" yoong females ; and drunkenness, the vice of the 
** men, is almost pardonable in a race tendered 
" bru'tail by severity, uid who have no escape 
" irom hardship, save in de^;raded ins^fiibility. It 
" is urged too, that they are ungrateful : poor 
'** wn^cbes ! their opportnsitiee are not frequent, 
'* for that which a mast^* considers kindness toward 
" a slave is frequently but the effort of momentary 
" caprice — nothii^ that influences general conduct 
" or merits gratitude. Even slavery, however, has 
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" some advantages to counterbalance a load of evils : 
" the slave never knows the extreme want felt 
" frequently hy the labouring class in Ireland." 
Alas, poor Ireland ! wherever we meet with a pic- 
ture of wretchedness, the Irishman is still in the 
foreground ; always the most prominent figiii^ ! 
The Africfm slave is ill used : so is the Irishman. 
All other slaves are fed. The Irishman is not fed ! 
but no matter — let injustice, cruelty, and starvation, 
run riot in Ireand. " We are the most wealthy nation 
" in the world" that is enough : let us go to dinner, 
and drink " The immortal memory of King William 
" the Third, who saved us from Popery, slavery, and 
" wooden shoes" The devil he did ! out of eight 
millions of people there are seven millions of papists ! 
he did not then save us from Popery. As to 
slavery, look at the Whig Coercion Bill ! at the 
Protestant Church ! But the wooden shoes ! Lord 
bless us, aye, I foi^t the wooden shoes ; but if he 
saved us from wooden shoes, he gave us no other 
shoes! he left Pat in his " stocking feet," or rather 
in his feet, without either shoes or stockings ! Are 
we to drink, his health for that? oh, no ; I think not. 
Then what did he do ? why the most remarkable 
actions of his life were, that he dethroned his father- 
in-law — caused a horrible massacre at Glencoe, in 
Scotland — and, with the help of a bishop, created a 
debt which is now galling us: not to mention a 
legacy of Orangemen who seem fit for Bedlam, by 
seeking to force on a crisis that must destroy them. 
In short he saved us from nothing but getting shoes ! 
So it seemswe don't owe him much, after all ; and, 
I suspect, tliat the more we examine into his cha- 
racter^ the less we shall find to admire in this Dutch 
■hero. - . . . ■' 
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" I do not consider the Kaffers a cruel op vin- 
' dictive people. The policy adopted towards 
' them has been severe, for when did Europeans 
'■' respect the rights of the savage? By the Dutch' 
' Border farmers, over whom their Government had 
' little control, they are said to have been slaugh- 
" tered without mercy — to have been destroyed as 
' they destroyed the wolf. At no time since the 
' English have been in possession has wanton 
' cruelty been committed, but the natives have been 
' at different times driven back from boundary to 
' boundary, and military posts have been established 
' in the country from which we have expelled them".' 
■' Orders too have been issued that all appearing 
" mtkin the proclaimed line should be shot. Some of 
■' the old chiefs now inhabit, with their tribes, tracts 
" a hundred and fifty miles further back than their 
' former lands : and when one of them, St'lamby, 
■' who occupied the country near Uitenage, was 
" ordered to quit, he simply and affectingly said 
" ' that his fathers had eaten the wild honey of 
" those hills, and he saw not why he should leave 

"them.' In 1810 the Great Fish River 

" was proclaimed the eastern limit of the colony. 
" In 1820, Gaika, a powerful chief whom we had 
" aided in his wars, was obliged to evacuate an 
" extent of rich land lying' between that river and 
" the Keiskanna." On this occasion he is said to 
" have remarked, ' that though indebted to the 
" English for his existence as a chief,yet when he 
" looked upon the fine country taken from him he 
" could not but think his benefactors oppressive.' 
" It is not strange that the savages should be unable 
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' to see the justice of all this ; that they should be 

* troublesoine neighbours to the settlers in a country 
' of which they had been dispossessed. They were 
' so : such iostSDces were exag^rated, and a cc«i- 

* mando (an inroad of military and boors) was the 
' frequent conseqtwiice. The crimes were indi- 
' vidual, but the punishment was general. The 
' duty of the ecHnmando was to destroy, to bum the' 
' habitalions, and to singe the cattle ; and they did 
' their duty. When these circumstances are con- 
' sidered, it cannot excite surprise that there should 
'* have been acts of sudden and cruel veng^nce ; 
' though it may, that they should not hare been 
^ in a country where tfaey are so easily perpetrated, 
' the thick jungle affording coocealmrait to the 

* ambush, and it being only necessary to drag the 
^ body into the bush, and to leave it for the woKes 

* to efface all traces of the death. I hate the policy 
' that turns the English soldier into the cold- 

* blooded butcher of the unresisting native. I hate 
' it even when by the calculator it might be con- 
^ sidered expedient ; but here it is as stupid as it 

" is cruel But the period of oppres- 

'* sion is now past ; never, I trust, to return ; for 
'* the present policy pursued towards the natives is 
'' humane and honourable." 



" I saw a white Kaffer among Enno's tribe ; and, 
' on inquiry, found it was the son of the chief; 
' and heard that on Enno being teased about his 
' colour, and hints thrown out of un&ir play on the 
* part of his wife, he laughed it off and asked if 
' they had never known a black cow have a white 
' calf. Enno was once at the Landdroat's house. 
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" and in order to see its effects upon bam, a lady 
" was seated at the pianoforte playmg a simple air, 
" when the old man, who was listening, intently, 
*' suddenly stopped her, saying, ' That is enough, it 
" reminds me of the loss <^ my child, and it tells 
" me I should go home and cry.' The ckiid to 
" whom he alluded, and to whose death Emto often 
" recars, was sh<a on some occasion by the Cape 
" corps." 



" It did not strike me that the savage tribes are 
" improved by the intercourse with us that has 
" been opened by the fair that is held at Fort Wilt- 
" shke, the frontier post. Gaika was there, and it 
" wu not without interest that I looked on one of 
" whom Barrow had prognosticated so highly. He 
" was then nineteen, he is now 6fty, and melancholy 
" has been the change that has taken place in the 
** intirvaL The English have given him their 
" protection and with it their vices, and he is a sunk 
" and degraded being — a wretched savage, despised 
" and suspected by his tribe ; continually intoxi- 
" cated, and even ready to sell his wives for brandy. 
" Such are the fruits of our protection 1 such have 
" ever been the effects on the savage of the kindness 
" of the civilized ! If we find them simple and 
" trusting, we leave them treacherous ; if we find 
" them t^nperate, we leave Uiem drunkards ; and, 
" ia' after years, a plea for their destructkm is 
" founded on the very vices diey have learned from 
" us ! " 

Such are the opinions formed on the spot by an 
uBprejudiced, and well educated British officer; 
and it is to be regretted, that Mr. Rose has not 
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entered more elaborately into the subject of our 
policy towards the Kaffers ; and, (which is more 
important,) given us all the details of the treatmeot 
which the native tribes receive at the hands of the 
frontier setters ; for this is the practical part. A' 
governor may issue humane orders — any one can 
give orders — but what the public want, is to know 
how those orders are obeyed. Mr. Rose appears to 
be just the man to tell us this-^possessing impar- 
tial views and an independent mind ; one, who on 
seeing a savage kill a civilized man, ventures to 
inquire, which gave the first provocation : a man 
who considers what is Jtist ; and not whether the 
parties are black or white, wear clothes or go naked, 
and thinks, that though fhere may be no clothes like 
ours, or even none at all, over the skin, there are 
feelings, exactly like ours, under it ! If stivagea 
could write books, we should have a pr^ty history 
of our cruelties in the colonies ! not quite so :bad 
as that of the Irish, by the " Protestant boys," but 
very near it. However, I will not say much about 
Ireland again ; there is no occasion. The Whigs 
and Tories are getting frightened ; and we see, by 
the debates on Poor Laws for that country, that the 
horrors are now coining out, and mentioned as if 
they had only Just taken place.' as if Ireland was 
but just discovered ; just brought from the North 
Pole by Captain Ross ! and as if those, who pre- 
tend to speak with such tender feelings for her 
suffering, were not the identical men that tave 
caused all these miseries ! — were not the men 
(Whig alhd Tory) who have ruled her for half a 
century ! Well ! heaven defend us from men whose 
pretensions to be " statesmen" seem to be on a par 
with that savage's pretensions to modesty, that, 
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(in admiration of English propriety) thoi^ht to 
cover his nakedness by taptooing; a pair of breeches 
upon his person : waist-band, flap, Itnee-buckl^, 
knee-buttoDS, seams, were all minutely pourtrayed. 
He was as proud as possible, and fancied that the 
ridicule of the world was but envy ; its laughter, 
only admiration. However the poor savage's folly 
did no harm, he was not a Secretary of State, or a 
Lord Lieutenant ; and if the taptooed breeches did 
not clothe him, at least it did not strip others; 
but a taptooed statesman is a fearful animal ! 
I shall now close my defence of the savages, by 
observing on the real hard -hearted ness of many 
men, arising, not from badness of disposition, so 
much as from laziness, and timidity of character. 
They dread the disapprobation of their associates, 
and they fear this will be produced by making an 
inquiry into acts of villany with which, possibly, 
these associates may be mixed up. Men, who live 
in the heart of civilized life, in a snug state 
of ease, and the enjoyments of all their little com- 
forts (their only hardship, the folded rose-leaf of 
the Sybarite,) have little knowledge of the horrors, 
that the spreading edges of civilization inflict in their 
biting encroachments upon barbarism ; indeed, civili- 
zation is savage beyond belief, to the defenceless, even 
in its very bosom ! The fact is, that the civilized man 
is as cruel as the savage man, only his cruelties are 
different, and more concealed. The barbarian thinks 
that to kill is no wrong, and openly slays ; the civi- 
lized man is more secret. Franklin and Talleyrand 
have told us the use of our two great boasts, reason 
and speech. The 6rst said, that the use of reason 
is to reconcile crime to our conscience ; the last 
says, that the use of speech is to conceal our thoughts ! 

N 
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With two such agents, (I don't mean Franklin and 
Talleyrand) no wonder that the devil's affairs go on 
thrivingly ! The savage, who acts upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, has not the same use for 
either reason or speech ; he, therefore, goes to 
work more boldly. Franklin, to whose conduct 
bis joke was not the index, would have done well 
among savages, and, probably, would have ruled 
them. While Talleyrand, whose conduct has been 
" une piece Justicative" to his joke, would, among 
savages, have had his brains knocked out very soon ; 
but among the civilized, he is admired, courted, 
and feared for his hypocrisy. Here then we have a 
sort of measure for savages and civilized folks. 

I have said, that the civilized man is as cruel aa 
the savage; but that his cruelties are of a dif- 
ferent description. Let me analyze this matter. 
The savage man, if angry, kills ; and someUmes, with 
a spirit of vengeance, he tortures ; but it is always 
his avowed enemy that he treats in this manner. 
The moment he gets hold of a foe, that foe dies ; 
all is above the board ; and, sometimes, on the board, 
for he often eats him I This, to us, is very disgust- 
ing; (so is our eating of animals to some barba- 
rians.) However, as Mr. Rose says, it has the 
great advantage of saving the expense and inconve- 
nience of a commissariat ; while we are told (by 
the best gastronomical authorities in New Zealand,) 
that the meat is of the finest quality, and flavour, 
if the victim be about twenty-five years of age, and 
it is said, that our runaway convicts, in Australia, 
take very kindly to this sort of food ! Now, putting 
all lightness aside, I will seriously ask, whether 
forcing a child to work, till it becomes a miserable 
cripple, and after years of great suffering, sinks 
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into an early gime ; and all this, for the sake of 
that damnable thing called " national wealth," — I 
seriously ask, whether this is not mare cruel in both 
the degree of pain inflicted, '&nd the extent of the evil, 
than it is to kill that child at once, and eat, or dis- 
sect, or do any disgusting thing with its body? 
Here then we see deeds of the savage, and the civi- 
lized; both terrible, but different. The child-killing 
manufacturer is worse than the child-eating savage, 
but the operation not being so evident, so nasty, and 
so offensive to the sight, it is allowed to pass ; and 
any man who applies the just epithets to the cruelty, 
€ind to its authors, is run down, called " violent," 
" vulgar," accused of " a want of tact," and so forth ! 
When our Saviour made a whip, and lashed 
the creators of national wealth, in those days, out 
of the temple, I have no doubt that, fashionable, 
Jerusalem rang with his " violence," and " want of 
tact!" His tact was^in the r^A*j)toce, which, in the 
fashionable world, is the way to be accused of the 
want of it. But if we hear of a Kaffer chief, bouncing 
in upon a village, and cutting the throats of its in- 
habitants ; then we exclaim, " oh ! the monster ! 
pray don't tell us; it curdles our blood," and 
such fiddle faddle sensibility ; while the same lady 
or gentleman, takes up the newspaper, and reads of 
hundreds, and thousands, expiring for want of food 
in Ireland, coolly observing that " it is very odd ! 
these Irish are eternally starving ;" as if the unhappy 
sufferers did it on purpose ; a sort of habit, a trick 
to back up O'Connell, and worry the Government! 
In short, (to wind up my reverie,) the savage is a 
London butcher, and the civilized man, like a Lon- 
don lady; both butcher, and lady, being equally 
injurious to the comfort of an Essex calf! The 
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lady exclaims, when she hears of the poor calf 
dying the death of Seneca, " good God, how hor- 
rible ! '' and makes a wry face : but the devil a bit 
of veal will she buy, if it be not white ! The truth is, 
that she, and not the butcher, is the author of all the 
calf's sufferings. I do not say that this is wrong; I 
only claim the justice of defending the butcher, and 
the savage, against the calf-eating fine lady, and the 
civilized member of parliament, who makes children 
" feel that they are dying." The philosopher, when 
he fancies civilization produces humanity, only shuts 
his eyes. He may be humane, and he fancies that 
civilization is humane ; but, as far as we have yet 
seen of the world, this is not altogether true. There 
is cruelty, and kindness, in man's nature ; and these 
qualities T believe exist, pretty nearly in the same 
proportions, in all states of society ; only taking 
differMit forms. While all the horrors of savage life 
are blazoned forth, and set in bloody array, the 
good, and heroic actions are very rarely recorded ; 
the savage cannot describe them, and the civilized 
man will not: because such deeds are, generally, 
done to oppose our injustice, and cruelty ; and, of 
course, we do not proclaim our own villany. Gene- 
rally speaking, the heroic death of a savage has no 
witness but his civilized murderer, who, without 
danger of contradiction, describes an Alfred as a 
Nero ! That civilization has some great advantages 
over the savage state, 1 will not deny : if we " tot 
up" there would be a balance in our favour: for 
example ; we fight better : Savages cannot cast 
cannon; biit in point of humanity, I confess, I have 
great doubts of our superiority. We talk of it a 
great deal ; boast of it ; and this, like possession, is 
" nine points of the law ;" we dilute our cruelty ; we 
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don't dabble in blood, quite so openly; our neto 
drop is more cleanly and civilized, than to mammoc 
a man's brains all about (like raspberry jam) with a 
great club ; and that is pretty nearly as much as we 
can say, I think, in favour of our boasted humanity. 
" But we have abolished slavery," says the defender 
of civilization. Yes, we have ; and I admit that no 
savage nation would do this ; but not so fast, friend, 
— England has abolished slavery, but no other civi- 
lized nation has done so ; and I am talking of civi- 
lization in general. You will reply, that this is 
true ; but that civilization having begun this good 
work, (in a very stupid way by-the-bye,) the prin- 
ciple will spread far and wide. I hope the prin- 
ciple will spread ; but I maintain that neither com- 
merce, nor science, nor manufactures, had any thing 
to do witii this good work ; which was accom- 
plished by religion. It was the work of the dissen- 
ters ; and the effect of religious enthusiasm. I use 
not the term in contempt, but in admiration, when 
so directed. The dissenters freed the blacks, by 
uniting their exertions to carry through the Divine 
precept of " do as you would be done by," a pre- 
cept laughed at by civilized " statesmen, " at least 
as far as we can judge by the two last editions of 
statesmen which have been published, volume first 
entitled, " Irish Coercion Bill," and volume second, 
" Orange Societies encouraged." The last is of a piece 
with the consistent folly of the Tories ; who cling, 
obstinately, to measures charged with self-de- 
struction ; they seem to delight in the moral defor- 
mity of the Irish Protestant Church, as the cretins 
of the Alps are said to take pride in their hideous 
" goitres." But the " Coercion Bill" from the 
Whigs ! from men who, for thirty years, have ran- 
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sacked the slang dictionary in search of epithets, 
bad enough to besfow on the Tories for ill-treating 
Ireland ! but it is idle to talk : the record against 
this fection, and its hypocrisy, is as complete as an 
act of parliament can make it. The character of 
Angelo, in " Measure for Measure," is the personi- 
fication of Whiggism, or Whiggery, or whatever 
it is called ; only for " Isabella" read " place and 
lucre." However, Angelo was " a man of business." 
The Whigs are not men of business : this has been 
decided by acclamation. But to quit politics, and 
finish my extracts. 1 shall give the report of a 
Committee, assembled in Van Diemen's Land by 
order of Colonel Arthur in 1830, to inquire into 
the causes of the War, raging between the settlers, 
and the aborigines of that bland. I believe this 
report was drawn up by the archdeacon of New 
South Wales. The sentiments, therein expressed, 
are humane and just; doing credit to the Com- 
mittee and to Colonel Arthur. 

Tke Report of the Committee. 
" The committee appointed to inquire into the 
" origin of the hostility displayed by the black 
" natives of the island against the settlers, and to 
" consider the measures expedient to be adopted 
" with a view of checking the devastation of pro- 
" perty, and the destruction of human lives, oc- 
" casioned by the state of warfare which has so 
" extensively prevailed, have the honour to report, 
" for His Excellency the Lieutensmt Governor's in- 
" formation, the result of their investigation. 

" With a view to prepare themselves for recom- 
" mending any specific measures, no less than to 
" enable His Excellency to judge of their propriety 



' and probable effect, they have sought for infor- 
' mation respecting the disposition displayed by 
' the natives from the very Srst establishment of 
' the colony, and have endeavoured to obtain a 
' connected view of the origin, prepress, and 
' existing character of their hostility. Upon ^1 
' these points, the committee have collected a con- 
' siderable mass of evidence, oral and written, 
' which they annex to this report, and to which 
' they beg to refer, in conBrmation of the state- 
* ments and reasonings herewith presented. 

" From the testimony of persons who, from long 
' residence in the colony, are best qualified to 
' afford information, the committee have collected, 
' that many causes of offence, some wanton and 
' others unintentional, were given to the natives 
' by the first settlers, and have from time to time 
' remained in opposition to the expressed disposi- 
' tion and desire of the Government, to protect the 
' former from violence and injustice. There is too 
' much reason to apprehend that, as the white po- 
' pulation spread itself more widely over the island, 
' and the settlers came more frequently in contact 
' with the natives, many outrages were committed 
' which no interposition of the Government, how- 
' ever well disposed, could, with the means at its 
' command, have been able to prevent. It would 
' indeed appear, that there prevailed at this period, 
' too general a forgetfulness of those rights of or- 

■ dinary compassion to which as human beings, and 

■ as the original occupants of the soil, these de- 
' fenceless and ignorant people were justly entitled. 
' They were sacrificed, in many instances, to mo- 
' mentary ci^rice or anger, as if the life of a 
' savage had been unworthy the slightest con- 
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' sideration ; and they sustained the most unjus- 
' tifiabie treatment in defending themselves against 
' outrages, which it was not to be expected that 
' any race of men would submit to without resis- 
' tance, or endure without imbibing a spirit of 
' hatred and revenge. The committee allude to 
' those attacks which, it has come to their know- 
' ledge, were then frequently made by lawless and 
' desperate characters, for the purpose of carrying 
' off the native women and children ; attempts 
' which, if resisted, the aggressors did not scruple 
' to accomplish with circumstances of dreadful and 
' unnecessary barbarity. In exemplification of this 
' assertion, the committee cannot but mention one 
' fact, which, from its atrocity, would have ap- 
' peared to them perfectly incredible, had it not 
' been confirmed by testimony which they cannot 
' doubt. A person named Carrots, since dead, is 
' known to have boasted, that having killed a 
' native, in attempt to carry off" his wife, he cut 
' off the dead man's head, and obliged the woman 
' to go with him, carrying it susp^ded round his 
' neck. The accuracy of these representations 
' would seem to be most fully confirmed by the 
' l^iguage of the proclamations issued by JLieu- 
' tenant Governors Davey and Sorell, on the 25th 
' June, 1813, and 13th March, 1819, respectively, 
' from which the following extracts are given, 
' Lieutenant Colonel Davey states that, ' It having 
' been intimated to the Lieutenant Governor, that 
' a very marked and decided hostility has lately 
' been evinced by the natives in the neighbourhood 
' of the Coal River, in the attack they made upon 
' the herds grazing in that district, he has felt it 
' his duty to inquire into the probable causes 
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' which may have induced them to adopt their 
' offeoBive line of conduct ; and it ia not without 
' the most extreme concern he has learnt that the 
' resentment of these poor uncultivated bein^, 
' has been justly excited by a most barbarous and 
' inhuman mode of proceeding, acted upon towards 
' them, viz. the robbery of their children. Had 
' not the Lieutenant Governor the most positive 
' and distinct proofs of such barbarous crimes 
' having been committed, he could not have be- 
' lieved that a British subject would have so ig- 
' nomioiously stained the honour of his country 
' and of himself; but the focts are too clear, and 
' it therefore becomes the indispensable and 
' bounden duty of the Lieutenant Governor thus 
' publicly to express his utter indignation and 
' abhorrence thereof.' In the proclamation of 
' Colonel SoreH, the following passages occur : — 
*' ' The Lieutenant Governor is aware that many 
* of the settlers and stock-keepers consider the 
' natives as a hostile people, seeking without pro- 
' vocation, opportunity to destroy them and their 
' stock ; and towards whom any attempts at for- 
' bearance or consideration would be useless. It 
' is however most certain, that if the natives were 
' intent upon destruction of this kind, and if they 
' were incessantly to watch for opportunities of 
' effecting it, the mischief done by them to the 
' owners of cattle and sheep, which are now dis- 
' persed for grazing over so great a part of the 
'' interior, would be increased a hundred fold. 
■' But so far from any systematic plan for the 
" destruction of the stock or people being pursued 
' by the native tribes, their meetings with the 
" herdsmen appear to be generally incidental ; and 
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'' it is the opinion of the best informed persons who 
" have been longest in the settlement, that the 
'' former ore seldom the assailants, and that wh^i 
' they are, they act under the impression of recent 
' injuries done to some of them by white people. 
' It is undeniable that, in many former instances, 
' cruelties have been perpetrated, repugnant to 
' humanity and disgraceful to the British character, 
' whilst few attempts can be traced on the part of 
' the colonists to conciliate the natives, or to make 
' them sensible that peace and forbearance are the 
' objects desired. The impressicms remaining from 
' earlier injuries are kept up by the occasional 

* outrages of miscreants, whose scene of crime ia 
' so remote as to render detection difficult ; and 
' who sometimes wantonly 6re at and kill the men, 
' and at others, pursue the women, for the purpose 
' of compelling them to abandon their children. 
' This last outrage is perhaps the most certain of 
' all to excite in the sufferers a stroi^ thirst for 

* revenge against all white men, and to incite the 
' natives to take revenge indiscriminately, according 
' to the general practice of an uncivilized people, 
' whenever, in their migrations, they fell in with 
' herds and stockmen.' 

" The committee, while they lament to revive 
' these imputations, apparently too well founded 
' against the earlier colonists, are, however, not 
' prepared to say, that the description given by 
' Lieutenant Governor Sorell of the passive and 
' inoffensive character of the Aborigines, unless 
' when previously attacked, is entirely supported 
' by the evidence before them. It would appear 
' that on the first landing of the settlers in the 
' Derwent, under Lieutenant Bowen, they were 
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' permitted for a time to proceed in their operations, 
' without any, or at the utmost with a very slight 
' manifestation of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
' natives. The first act of decided hostility was 
' committed at Risdon, on the eastern shore of 
' the Derwent, at which place the settlement was 
' under the command of Lieutenant Moore, of 
' the 102d regiment. This occurrence took place 
' the 3d of May, 1824 ; and the committee have 
' some difficulty in deciding whether it is to be 
' considered as originating in an a^^ession by the 
' natives calling forth measures of self-defence, or 
' in an attack upon them commenced by the settlers 
' and military, under an impression that an attempt 
' was about to be made upon the position, by the 
' unusually augmented number of natives who had 
' made their appearance in the ne^hbourhood. 
' It appears unquestionable that a person named 
' Burke, whose habitation was considerably ad- 
' vanced beyond the rest, was driven from it by 
' the natives, whose number was estimated at five 
' hundred, and much violence was threatened 
' by them towards this man and his wife and 

* dwelling. 

" But it is the opinion of some persons who were 

* then in the colony, that the displeasure of these 
' people was excited only by finding this hut 
' erected upon ground to which, as being favour- 
' ably situated for water and hunting, they were 
< in the habit of resorting, and on which they were 
' preparing at this time to hold a general assembly, 
' and that they had no more hostile intention than 

* to remove this obstacle to their proceedings, while 
' it is deposed by one who was an eye-witness, 
' that they did not even proceed to this extent of 
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' a^^eseion. Their having been accompanied by 
' their women and children, whom, when enga|;ed 
' in expeditions of danger, they are known to be 
* in the habit of leaving in a place of security, is 
' a circumstance strongly in favour of the opinion 
' that they had in view no other than a peaceful 
' purpose, and that they were not the first assailants. 
' But whatever may have been the actual course of 
' previous events, it is indisputable that a most 
' lamentable encounter did at this time ensue, in 
' which the numbers slain of men, women, and 
' children, have been estimated as high as fifty ; 
' although the committee from the experience they 
■ have had in the course of this inquiry, of the 
' facility with which numbers are magnified, as 
' well as from other statements contradictory of the 
' above, are induced to hope that the estimate is 
' greatly overrated. 

" Whether or not the resentment occasioned by 
' this encounter has been ever since maintained, 
' and has continued to influence the natives in 
' their feelings towards the white population, it is 
' impossible with perfect certainty to determine. 
' It is, however, manifestly shewn that an inter- 
' course with them on the part of insulated or un- 
' protected individuals of families has never been 
' perfectly secure. Although they might receive 
' with apparent favour and confidence such persons 
' as landed from time to time on various parts of* 
' the coast, or fell in with them in other remote 
' situations, yet no sooner was the store of presents 
' exhausted, or the interview from other causes 
' concluded, than there was a risk of the natives 
' making an attack upon those very persons from 
' whom they had the very instant before been re- 
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' ceiving acts of kindness, and against whom they 
' had up to that moment suiFered no indication of 
' hostility to betray itself. There have been, until 
' the occurrence of the late outrages, and their 
' consequent total estrangement, repeated instances 
' of the natives exhibiting such confidence as, 
' without any hesitation, to approach the dwellings 
' of the settlers, and to partake of such refresh- 
' ments as were then very generally offered to 

* them, and this friendly intercourse having some- 
' times continued for several days, was usually 
' terminated by their departing to their own dis- 

* tricts in a regular and peaceable manner, so long 
' as they were held in restraint by the presence of 
' a sufficient number of observers ; but it is within 
' the knowledge of many members of the com- 
' mittee, and has been confirmed by other state- 
' ments, that even at this period there was, beyond 
' all doubt, in the disposition of the Aborigines, a 
' lurking spirit of cruelty and mischievous craft, 
' aa, upon very many occasions, and even upon 

* their retirement from Houses where, as above 

* stated, they had been kindly received and enter- 
' tained, they have been known to put to death 
' with the utmost wantonness and inhumanity, 
' stock and hut keepers, whom they fell in with in 
' retired situations, at a distance from protection, 
' and who, there is every reason to believe, had 
' never given them the slightest provocation. The 
' opinion of the committee is most decided, that 
' these acts of violence on the part of the natives 

' are generally to be regarded, not as retaliating 

' for any wrongs which they conceived themselves 

' collectively or individually to have endured, but 

* as proceeding from a wanton and a savage spirit, 
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" inherent in them, and impelling them to mischief 

'' and cruelty, when it appeared probable that they 

' might be perpetrated with impunity ; at the same 

' time, they have no hesitation in tracing to the 

' manifold insults and injuries which these un- 

' happy people have sustained, from the dissolute 

' and abandoned characters whom they have un- 

* fortunately encountered, the universal and per- 
' manent excit^nent of that spirit which now pre- 
' vails, and which leads them to wreak indiscrimi- 
' nate vengeance, as often as they find opportunity, 
' on the persons and property of the white popu- 
' lation. 

" On turning their attention from the proceed- 
' ings of individuals to those of the Government, 

* the committee derive the utmost satisfaction from 
' discovering that, on the part of the Colony, an 
' uniform anxiety has prevailed to protect the 
< natives, iind to secure for them the treatment 
' which justice and humanity require. In evidence 
' of this feeling, they have already referred to the 
' proclamations of Lieutenant-Governors Davey and 
' Sorell in 1813 and 1819, and they have before 
' them other documents, of still earlier date, having 
' the same object in view. So early as the 29th 
' January, 1810, a general order was issued by 
' Lieutenant -Colonel Collins, declaring that any 
' person who should offer violence to a native, or 
' should in cool blood murder or cause any of them 
' to be murdered, should, on proof being made of 
' the same, be dealt with and proceeded against as 
' if such violence had been offered to or murder 
' committed on a civilized person. With the pro- 

■ clamation of Colonel Davey already noticed, 
' publicity was given to an extract of a letter from 
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' Lord Hobart to Lieutenant-Governor Collins, in 
' the following terms ; — ' You are to endearour, 
' by every means in your power, to open an inter- 
' course with the natives, and to conciliate their 
' good will, enjoining all persons under your 
' government to live in amity and kindness with 
' them ; and if any person shall exercise any acts 
' of violence against them, or shall wantonly give 
' them any interruption in the exercise of their 
' several occupations, you are to cause such offender 
' to be brought to punishment, according to the 
' degree of the offence,' In evidence of the conti- 
' nuance of the feeling, the committee may also 

* refer to the proclamation of Lieutenant-Governor 

* Sorell, dated 19th March, 1817; wherein it is 

* stated that — 

" ' Whereas several settlers and others are in the 
' habit of maliciously and wantonly firing at and 
' destroying the defenceless natives, or Aborigines, 
' of this island, and whereas it has been com- 
' manded by His Excellency the Govemor-in- 
' Chief, that the natives should be considered as 
' under the British Government and protection, 

* these instructions render it no less the duty than 

* it is the disposition of the Lieutenant-Governor 
' to forbid and prevent, and when perpetrated to 
' punish, any ill-treatment of the native people of 
' this island, and to support and encourage all 
' measures which may tend to conciliate and civi- 
' lize them.' 

*' There is some ground for believing that these 
' humane precautions were not wholly inefficacious 
' in procuring at least a partial return of confi- 
' dence on the part of the natives, as in the Hobart 

* Town Gazette of the 18th April, in the following 
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" year, the committee Bnd it stated, that notwith- 
" standing the hostility which has so long prevailed 
" in the breasts of the natives of the island towards 
" Europeans, we now perceive, with heartfelt satis- 
" faction, that hatred is in some measure gradually 
" subsiding. Several of them are to be seen about 
" this town and its neighbourhood, who obtain sub- 
■' sistence from the charitable and well-disposed. 
" In other directions there is, however, too much 
'* reason to fear that the former system of injury 
'' and destruction was stiti pursued, as the cotn- 
' mittee find that His Excellency, the present 
' Lieutenant-Governor, considered it necessary to 
' republish, on the 23d June, 1824, the proclama- 
' tion of his predecessor, bearing date May, 1817, 
' to which attention has been above directed. 
' Proceeding in the course of events, the committee 
' find recorded a government and general owier, 
' dated the 4th November, l824,.iraportii)g that a 
* body of natives having come into EI(Aart Town, 
' the Lieutenant-Governor requests that the utmost 
' kindness may be manifested towards them, until 
' some arrangements can be made by the Govern- 
' ment for providing for their accommodation and 
' removing them to some proper establishment. 

" This tribe was subsequently removed to Kan- 
' garoo Point, where they experienced a continu- 
' ance of the humane attention recommended in 
' the Government order, and, being under no re- 

■ straints, they were in the habit of departing and 
' returning as often as their own convenience dic- 

■ tated, or they were desirous of obtaining fresh 

■ supplies of food and clothing, with which they 

■ were liberally furnished. This satisfactory iuter- 

■ course appears to have subsisted during a period 
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■ of two years, but not to have had the effect of 
' inducing the black inhabitants, in any conside- 
' rable number beyond those who originally came 
' in, to associate and domesticate themselves among 
' the settlers. It is even to be feared, from the 
' nature of the events which led to the termination 
' of the intercourse here described, that such a 
' display of kindness had failed to inspire them 
' with any sentiment of attachment, or of forbear* 
' ance from their inveterate habits of treachery and 
' mischief. 

" A barbarous murder was committed near Oyster 
' Bay, of. which two of the tribe frequenting Kan- 
' garoo Point were ascertained to be the perpetra* 
' tors. On their next return to that spot, they 
' were arrested on this charge, and after conviction 
' in the clearest evidence before the Supreme Court, 
' were executed on the 16th September, 1826. 
' After tfaii occurrence, the natives came no more 
' to the uBual place of resort. They have resisted 
' every 8ubBequ«at attempt on the part of Govem- 
' ment or of individuals, to enter into intercourse 
' or explanation with them ; and from that period, 
' the frequency of their attacks on white persons 
' and their property has been gradually increasing. 

* It is, however, necessary to remark, whatever in- 
' fluence resentment, arising from the execution of 
' the above offenders, may have had in exciting 
' them to such acts of violence, there were other 

* causes in operation, contributing to produce this 
' result, especially the outrage of the bush-rangere, 

* who were then at large in this country. 

** The committee beg leave, in proof of the truth 

* of this remark, to refer to a single instance, that 
' of the notorious Dunne, who, after a long course 

o 
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' of atrocity, was c^tured about the middle of 
' October, 1826, and su&red the penalty of his 
' crimes. A few days previous to his seizure, this 
' man made his appearance at die hut of Mr. 
' Thomson, on the further bank of the Shannon, 
' bringing with him a black native woman, whom 
' he acknowledged he had stolen from her tribe, 
' and whom in that hut he treated with violence, 
' from which she endeavoured ineffectually to 
' escape. After this, Dunne swam across the river 
' Ouse, and landing on the opposite bank, found 
' himself in the midst of that tribe of natives, from 
^ whom the woman had been carried off. During 
' several hours he withstood their attacks, and 
' finally succeeded in escaping. 

" But their revenge was not thus to be disap- 
' pointed. On the day following that on which 
' this atrocious act had been committed by Dunne, 
' and within a few miles of the spot, two men 
' driving a cart were attacked in a secluded wood, 
' near the Clyde, by a party of natives headed by a 
' half-civilized black, who had been sometime at 
' the settlement at Macquarie Harbour. One of 
' the men, Williun Tidwell, was pierced by a 
' apear through the th^h, and perished. The 
' same party afterwards attacked the hut of Mr. 
' Nicholas, and subsequently that of Mr. Thomson 
' before-mentioned, where James Scott was killed. 
' The committee particularly allude to the catas- 
' trophe, in consequence of the evidence received 
' before the coroner, Thraias Anstey, Esq. on the 
' view of the body of Scott, plainly developing the 
' connexion between this act of violence on the 
' part of the natives and the previous outrage of 
' Dunne. Mr. Thomson's sei^raQt deposed, some 



" few weeks ago, ' Dunne, the bush-ranger, 
" brought a native woman to our hut ; hfe brought 
" her by force. The same woman was with the 
" tribe of natives when they attacked and plundered 
'* our hut, and she was with the party who threat- 
" ened us with death on the following day, about 
■' which time Scott was killed.' — (See Hobart Town 
'' Crazettes, October 14th, 21st, and November 18th, 
" 1S«6.) 

" Having brought down to this period the detail 
'^ of occurrences, and stated such as in their opinion 
'* are calculated to account for the enmity displayed 
" by the black against the white population, the 
" committee deem it expedient to exhibit a brief 
■' compendium of the measures which have been 
■' adopted by the Government, subsequently to the 
' date last mentioned. Their purpose is thereby 

* to furnish means of judging in what d^ee those 
' measures have accomplished the intended pur- 

* pose, and of iurther considering what proceedings 
' may now be expedient and necessary for the 
' tranquillization of the colony. 

" On the 29th of November, 1826, a Govem- 
' ment notice was issued, wherein, after referencee 

* to the series of outrages perpetrated by the Abo- 

* rigines, and a statement of His Excellency's 
' uniform anxiety to inculcate a spirit of forbearance 
' towards them, it was promulgated— 

" 1.— That in the event of a felony being com- 
' mitted, or of an apparent determination existing 

* on the part of the native tribes to attack, rob, or- 

* murder the white inhabitants, any person might 
' arm, and joining the military, contribute to drive 

* them by force to a safe distance. 

** 2. — That they might be apprehended, and if 
o 2 
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" resistance were offered, force might be resorted 
" to for that purpose, by any persons acting under 
" the direction of a magistrate or peace-officer, in 
" cases of their assembling in such manner as to 
" excite fear, or betraying an intention to do any 
" harm, short of felony, to the person or property 
" of any one. 

" 3. — That if any natives should have actually 
" committed felonies, the magistrates should use 
" all exertions to discover and apprehend, on their 
" warrant, the principals concerned therein, and 
" that the officer execnting the same might employ 
" force, if the offenders could not otherwise be 
" taken, or if acts of violence or intimidation were 
" resorted to by them on their behalf. 

" 4. — That any person having actually witnessed 
" the commission of a felony, might raise the 
'' neighbourhood and pursue and seize the offenders 
" by all such means as a constable might use. 

" On the 29th November, 1827, a second Govem- 
■' ment notice appeared, which refers to the renewal 
" of aggressions by the Aborigines against the 
■' stock-keepers and other white inhabitants, and 
" directs the m^istrates to act with rigour upon 
'' the principles laid down in the order of the pre- 
* ceding year, of which the substance has been 
" detailed. At the same time, the Lieutenant 
' Governor stated, that sufficient troops to give 
" confidence to the inhabitants, would be at the 
" disposal of the civil power in every district ; but 
' expressed his wish to have it understood that his 
' own confidence chiefly reposed in the adoption of 
' vigorous measures by the magistrates and con- 
' stables, who were expected to unite every degree 
' of prudence and humanity, with the enei^ and 
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" decision so necessary on this distressing occasion. 
" On the 5th April, 1828, a proclamation was issued 
" for the protection of the Aboriginal natives 
'* against the attacks of aggression, violence, and 
" cruelty committed on them by the stock-keepers 
*' and others. His Majesty's subjects, and for the 
" purpose of causing the natives to retire from the 
"settled districts of the Island, in continuing to 
" perpetrate frequent unprovoked outrages on the 
" persons and property of the settlers, and to com- 
" mit repeated wanton and barbarous murders and 
" other crimes. Herein it is further represented, 
" that the Aborigines have, during a considerable 
" period of time, evinced and are daily evincing a 
" growing spirit of hatred, outrage, and enmity 
" against the subjects of His Majesty, and are put- 
■' ting in practice modes of hostility, indicating 
' gradual, though slow advances in art, system, and 
' method, and utterly inconsistent with the pur- 
' suits of civilized society, the most necessary arts 
' of human subsistence, and the secure enjoyment of 
' human life. 
" In order, therefore, to prevent as far as possible 

* collisions which were attended with consequences 
' so fatal, the proclamation now in question esta- 
' blished a line of military posts along the confines 
' of the settled districts, within which the natives 
' were forbidden to penetrate. All practicable 
' methods were directed to be employed to make 
' known to them the provisions of the proclamation, 

* in furtherance of which object, a letter from the 
'major of brigade, dated 21st April, 1828, in- 
' formed the officers commanding detachments, that 
' the colonel commandmg would authorize them to 
' offer any reasonable reward to persons who should 
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' succeed in becomings the chaimelfl (tf auch com- 
" muQicaticHi. 

" All theae measures of forbearsaiee having, how- 
^ ever, failed to produce the desired effect, asd acts 
' of murdn and devastation being continually on 
' the increase, a proclamation, declaring martial 
" law ^[atnat the natives, was issued on the 1st 
'' November, 1828, excepting from ita (^rattOD 
" only c^ain specified districts. The actual use 
' of arms was at the same time strictly [wohibited 

* in all cases wherein the natives could be iaduced 
' by other means to retire beyond the proscribed 
' limits, uid the proclamation waa conveyed to 

* the police magistrates, accompanied by a letter 

* from his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, 
'' wherein it was stated, that ' the Government puts 
' forth its strength on this occasion, by no means 
' whatever with a view of seeking the destruction 

* of the Aborigines ; on the c(Hitrary it is hoped, 
' by enei^tic and decisive measures, and by 
" punishing the leaders in the atrocities which 
" have been perpetrated, that an end may be put to 
" the lawless and cruel warfare which is now carry- 
' log OD, and which must teraoinate in the total 
' annihilation of the natives.' 

*' The observance of these pruiciples of action has 
" been repeatedly inculcated since that period, and 
' up to the present moment, by circular letters 
' addressed to the police magistrates, and by gar- 
■' rison orders ; but in consequence of the covert 
" and craAy mode adopted by the natives, in nuking 
' their approaches and attacks, and their aJknost 

* inconceivable adroitness in effecting their wcape, 
' no progress whatever has been made in repressiog 

* their outrages or apprehendii^ their pecseos. 
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" The ei^gestioa formerly thrown out m the 
' proclamation of Lieutenant Grovernor Sorell, as to 
' the more extended mischief which the natires 
' would be capable of inflicting^, were they inces- 
' saatly to act upon a systematic pltin of attacking 
' the setters and their posaesuona, hajs been but 
' too completely verified by the events of the last 
' two years, and still more fatally by those of the 
' few montha which hare just elapsed. It is mani- 

* fest that they have lost the sense of the supe- 
' riority of white men, and the dread of the effects 
' of fire-arms which they formerly entertained, and 

* have of late conducted their plans of agg^remion, 
' with such resolution ms they were not heretofisre 
' thought to possess, and with a eantion and arti- 
' fice which roMler it impoaeible ta foresee or de- 
' feat their purposes. 

" They continue to occupy and ravage beyond 
' the reach of control and in defiance of the orders 
< and efforts of Government, those settled districts 
' which they were prdtibited (torn entering. Since 
' the commcDcement of the pres«it year, an unpa- 
' ralleled series of devastatioa has marked their 

* passage through the country, as atrocities parpe- 
' teated by them will abuidantly testify. 

" After a careful comparisoa of the severaj state- 
' ments they have received, the committee have 
' no hesitation in expressing their persuasion, that 
' a sentiment of alarm pervades the minds of the 
' settlers throughout the island, and that the total 

* ruia of ev^ establishment is but too certainly to 
' be appr^ended, unless immediate means can be 
' devised for suppressing the system of aggression, 
' under which so nmny are in dread that they may 
' themselves becoate the victims. It cannot be 
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' . necessary to offer any additional observation to 
' prove that the measures hitherto resorted to, 
' though apparently the most judicious that could 
' be devised, have not been attended with success. 
' The urgency of the case, and the hazard to which 
' the safety of individuals and the public peace 
' continue to be exjwsed, render it imperative on 
' the committee to afford the Government the aid 
' of their best ability, and at least to attempt the 
' suggestion of some more effectual mode of pre- 
' servation and resistance. They cannot, however, 
' enter upon this province of their labours, without 
' expressing their entire and hearty concaireaice 
' in the sentiments of humanity and forbearance 
' towards these wretched people, so constantly 
' enforced by His Excellency the [H-esent Lteu- 
' tenant Governor and his predecessors, in all the 
' public documents which have been issued in con- 
' nexion with this subject. The fedings of His 
' Majesty's Government and of the British nation, 
' they cannot doubt are altogether in accordance 
' with these views. For themselves, as men, as 
' Englishmen, and as Christians, the committee 
' are sensibly persuaded, that every degree of rao- 
' deration and forbearance is due to an ignorant, 
' debased, and unreflecting race, who, it is im- 
' possible to doubt, were first excited to general 
' aggression, and systematic barbarity by the wrongs 
■ which they themselves experienced on the part 
' of miscreants, who were a disgrace to our DEune 
' and nation, and even to human nature. It is as 
' they conceive a plain and most imperative duty, 
' a duty which they would on no account take upon 
' themselves the responsibility of violating or of 
' recommending others to violate, that no act of 
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' increased seventy should be resorted to against 
' the natives, without first having recourse to eveiy 
' conceivable and practicable method of making 
' known to them that intention, and of forewarning 
' them of the dangers and punishment to which 
' they will expose themselves, by persevering in 
' their present hostility. On the other hand, the 
' committee are bound to consider that the natives 

* are now visiting the injuries they have received, 

* not on the actual offenders, but on a different 
' and totally innocent class ; and they acknowledge 
' the force of the obligation to attend to the in- 
' terests of that very numerous portion of their 

* fellow subjects. In the proclamation of the 16th 

* of April, 1828, it was stated, with equal force 
' and justice, that the security and safety of all 

* who have entrusted themselves to this country, 
' tm the faith of British protection, are impera- 
' tively required by the plainest principles of 

* jastice. 

" These views the committee would therefore 

* carry into effect, by respectfully recommending 
' to His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, the 
' adoption of certain specific measures, which they 
' will HOW proceed to enumerate. They are per- 
' fectly aware that such arrangements as they have 
' to propose, cannot be effected without a very 
' considerable increase of expenditure ; but they 
' are unavoidably compelled to overlook this con- 

* sideration, from a sense that increased exertions 
' are necessary for the security of those who natu- 

* rally, and with justice, look up to the Govem- 
' ment for support and protection. They consider 
' it, moreover, a proceeding of manifestly good 
' policy, to make a temporaiy sacrifice for the sake 
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' of preserviug the whole property of the colony 
' from destruction, and to ideate thi^ waste of lires, 
' which has of late been so rapidly on the increase. 
' The most obvious suggestion certainly is, that 
' the first arrangements for precaution and d^mce 
' should proceed from the settlers themselves ;. and 
' the first step to be taken with this view is, that 
' every head of a &mily, with evray male of com- 
' petent age, at least those who are free, should be 
' well provided with arms, and ad. on all occasions 
' with a watchful regard to the security of tbetr 
' dwellii^ and possessions- It has been clearly 
' shewn, by repeated instances, that the natives 
' have by artifice decoyed persons to quit their 
' houses for the purposes of pursuit, who» on their 
' return, have found their homes utterly destroyed 
' by fire, and every thing of value carried off. 

" It is impossible Sot the committee to wgnest, 
' or for the Gtovenunent to preseribe, all the 
' measures of self-defence, which in the event of 
' tm attack it may be necessacy to. adept, but it is 
' their unanimous persuanon that all settlers should, 
' with their families and depmidents, ntake the 
' defence of their own habitation the chief object 
' of their ooncera ; and should by no inducement 
< be persuaded ever to leave it without a cnnpe- 
' tent guard. This line of conduct appears to be 
' the only one, effectual ibr defence ; for it is justly 
' observed by one of the gentlemen who has fa- 
' voured the committee with vx imswer to their 
' inquiries, that ' a house lefl without {wotection 
' becomes an easy prey to these issidious depreda- 
' tors, who will for days and weeks watch a house 
' that they have marked out for plunder, till they 
' find tl^ whole of the males absent ; they then 
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' poimce upon the dwelling, aad wi^ a celebritj' 
' incredible, plunder it of every uticle tbey oon- 
' aider valuable.' 

" On the other hand, the committee are per- 
' «uaded by iostaocea which have occurred even 
' within the last few days, that theie attaclu are 
' easily repeUed where parties are on their guard 
' and shew a detenniaation to resist force by force ; 
' and they are persuaded that nothii^ would so 
' effectually deter the natives from hostile attempts 
' cm dwelling-houses, as the certainty they would 
' encounter reaiatanee, and a few inataucea of their 
' incurring a severe chastuiement in retaliation for 
' their predatory attacks. 

" In the next place the committee consider it 
' their duty to recommend to every eettler, to point 
' out to his stock-keepers and assigned servants 
' the fetal conseqiieaces which have resulted to the 
' entire community from the base and barbarous 

* condact, which some of their class have pursued' 
' tawaxds the natives ; how little surpnsii^ it isj 
' that the latter should proceed to meaeureB of re- 
' taliation ; and how much it behoves them to 
' desist from a repetition of such disgraceful con- 

* duct, from a regard even to their ovrn safety, 
' seeing that not one of those barbarians by whom 
' the natives were thus irritated hfis ultimately 
' escaped the effects of their vengeuice. 

" With these efforts it would be proper that the 
' Crovernment should cor^perate, by renewing, and 

* with augmented strictness, the prohibition to 
' destroy kafigaroos by hunting, shooting, or other 
'' means, within the limits prescribed to the natives. 
'* So g^eat is the injuatice of this proceeding on 
" the part of the whites, and so apparent the in- 
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" jury suffered by the Datives, through the des- 
" truction of this their principal source of sustenance, 
" that the committee would deem it expedient, if 
" other modes of prevention fail, to make this a 
" I^al offence, to be visited with very severe pe- 
'< nalties. The unaasisted efforts of the settlers 
" must, however, it is evident, be insufficient even 
" to defend their own dwellings. Other and more 
" active measures, such as the Government alone 
" can institute and support, must be called for. . 
" It is therefore recommended that the chief direc- 
" tion of all operations in every district, shall be 
'' entrusted to the police magistrate. 
" Secondly, that to every station a number of 

* mounted police should be attached, whose 
' employment would be to convey the intimation 
' of the natives to those parts of the district, which 

* should appear to be most threatened, and afford 
' the settlers time to prepare for the defence of their 
' houses. That the 6eld police should be increased 
' to the utmost pmcticable limit, and that sufficient 

* inducements should be held out, to prevail on 
< persons of much superior qualifications to those 
' hitherto acting in that capacity, to serve as 
' leaders ; and that the whole be r^^larly clothed 
' and equipped, and placed under a system of dis- 
' cipline, appropriate to the service in which they 
' are to be employed. 

" Lastly, that the military should be engaged in 
' the aid of the civil power, so far as the very 
' inadequate force now in the colony will permiL 

" The committee are aware that the efforts of 
' Government have never been wanting in sup* 
' plying the greatest possible amount of disposable 

force to the disturbed districts. 
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" It is, however, worthy of consideration, whether, 
' by some additional encouragonent, the efficiency 
' of that force may not be increased. The com- 
' mittee would suggest, that an augmentation of 
' allowances should be granted to the soldiery 

* while engaged in this service ; and that, to 
' secure their efficiency and discipline, they should 
' be under the command of their own officers,- who 
' should also receive a proportionate increase of 
' pay, at the expense of the colony. 

'• With respect to the mode in which the descrip- 
' tions of force here spoken of may be most advan- 

* tageously employed, the committee do not consider 

* themselves qualified to offer an opinion, excepting 

* so far as to point out some of the defects in the 
' system of the roving parties which have hitherto 
'' been employed. To the propriety of engaging 
' leaders of higher qualiUcations, attention has been 

* already directed. It is besides the persuasion of 
' the committee, that notwithstanding the exertions 
' of that highly respected individual who has had 
'' the superintendence of these parties, an error has 
' been committed by them in extending their march 
■' over too wide an extent of country, whereby the 

* natives have been either chased before them, and 
'' an useless state of alarm has been kept up, or 
'* they have passed the natives unperceived, and 
■* left them unmolested to ravage the country in the 
" rear. It has also been proved that great want of 
'' caution has been shewn in their mode of march, 
'* in carelessly running backward and forward, 
'* talking, shouting, smoking, and suffering other 

* indications of their approach to alarm the keen 
" scent of the natives, and to warn them to fly. 
■' The committee are fully persuaded that such 
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' parties, cooducted upon these principles, are 
" worae than useless ; and they dierefore recom- 
' mend that instead of traversing the country, as 
' heteiaioTe, without system or mutual co*operation, 
^ each band should have a particular portion of the 
' district assigned to it, which it should continually 
' traverse, in the manner of a pabol, and endeavour 
' to obtain the most intimate acquaintance with the 
' tracks which the natives pursue in their migrations, 
' and the haunts (for such they are known to be) 
* which they by preference frequent. The men 
' under whose command they are, must ^o be 
" such as possess sufficient prudence and authority 
' to repress all those imprudent modes of proceeding 
' above detailed, which necessarily give alarm to 
' the natives, and preclude the possibility of 
' coming upon them by surprise. The only 
' additional suggration which the committee beg 
' leave to offer is, that magazines of provisions 
' might be establiahed in central situations, from 
' which the police and military parties might 
' receive their supplies, without the necessity of 
' quitting their stations, or interrupting their pur- 
' suit. 

" In recommending these measures, the com- 
' mittee are animated by a desire not to occasion, 
' but to prevent, the effusion of blood ; they are 
' desirous that the use of arms should be resorted 
' to only for the purpose of repelling an attack, or 
' danger to life and property, and that the main 
' eflfort should be directed to capture the natives 
' alive and unhurt. 

" For the encouragement of this measure, they 
' acknowledge the propriety and recommend a 
' continuance of the system adopted by Govem- 
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' meat, of offering a reward to any free peison, 
' military or civil, by whom any such capture shall 
' be effected ; and they presume that a ticket-of- 
' leave, or other appropriate indulgence, would not 
' be withheld from a prisoner who should succeed 
' in the same dbject. They are persuaded that if 
' the patrolling parties are sufficiently numerous 

* and persevering, the natives must either be de- 
' terred from venturing into districts so occupied, 

* or by due vigilance in watching their movements, 
■ and caution in approaching them, must he faUeo 
' in with and captured. 

" In effecting this, the design of the committee 
' is to attain the means of opening, if possible, a 
' communication with the hostile tribes, and of 
' convincing them generally, that the white popu- 
' lation have no othu* desire Uian the maintenutce 
' of the peace. In pursuance of this object, they 
' have forwarded to His Excellency their recom- 
' raendation that the native women lately captured, 
' and who have been treated with kindness and 
' indulgence, of which they appeared very sen- 
' sihie, should be sent back to their tribe- To 
' this destination they have been fofvearded 
' with a suitable safeguard; and the opinion of 
'■ the committee id, that as opportunities present 
' themselves, the same course should be pursued 
' with repeat to any Aatives, male or female, who 
' may in future hb taken prisoners, until it shall 
' evidently appear that this mode of acting has its 
' effect in subduing their feeling of hostility, or 
' that they are utterly beyond the reach of con- 
' ciliation. 

" It is much to be desired, that, while under a 
' state of restraint, the natives shoald be accessible 
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' only to persons who have the sanction of the 
' Government, as experience shews that from indis- 
' criminate intercourse, they are liable to imbibe 
' impressions from ill-disposed and improper cha- 
' racters, which render them, on their return to 
' their countrymen, more formidable enemies than 
' those who have never had any intercourse with 
' Europeans. 

" The committee can scarcely imagine that these 
' recommendations will be considered as severe, or 
' otherwise than they in their consciences believe 
' them to be, measures of humane and necessary 
' precaution. 

" To guard f^inst misconception, they, how- 
' ever, deem it necessary to observe, that there are 
' circumstances existing, which would render it 
' criminal to withhold protection from the settlers, 
' and which in some degree deprive the natives of 
' their claim to an entire forbearance from coercion. 
' These are, first, that the latter have resorted so 
' systematically to the nse of fire for the destruction 
' of property, as to render their approach to a 
' dwelling-house, without any other indication of 
' hostility, extremely hazardous ; and secondly, 
' that they are now not acting the part of injured 
' men, seeking to avenge the wrong they have sus- 
' tained, but rather of marauders, stimulated by 
' eagerness for plunder and the desire of artificial 
' luxuries, the use of which has now become 
' familiar to them. If, on the other hand, there 
' should be any who conceive that the aggressions 
' lately sustained by the settlers, would justify a 
' more severe exertion of force against the natives 
' than is here proposed, the committee would 
' entreat them again to consider the circumstances 
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" in which the present unhappy posture of affairs 
" originated. They are persuaded that under all 
" provocation, and in opposition to any appearance 
" of immediate advantage, the wisest policy will 
" always be found to be that which has justice for 
^* its basis. They are sensible that the natives had 
" originally many causes for complaint and many 
" sources of provocation, from the treatment they 
" experienced, and excepting so far as may be 
" necessary for the actual defence of life and pro- 
" perty, they desire for themselves and for their 
" country to be pure from the blood of all men. 
" The debt which they incurred in taking pos- 
" session of this country, they would willingly 
" acquit themselves of by every justifiable degree 
** of forbearance and moderation towards the native 
" inhabitants, and by leading them, if opportunity 
" should be permitted, into the paths of civili- 
" zation. 

" In conclusion, they may venture to express a 
" hope, that the experience of present transactions 
*' may be even rendered useful in the history of the 
" world ; and that, in all future attempts at coloni- 
" zation, it may be steadily borne in mind how 
" strict an obligation exists to exercise mercy and 
" justice toward the unprotected savage, and how 
" severe a retribution the neglect of those duties, 
*' even by individuals, may ultimately entail upon an 
" entire, an unoffending community." 

There is some inconsistency in the foregoing 
r^ort, because we are therein told that the natives 
have been excited to vengeance by the most hor- 
rible conduct on the part of the settlers. That, at 
first, the unhappy blacks merely defended them- 
selves, and for daring to do so, they received treat- 
p 
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ment " that no race of men couid inditre tpithout 
itahibing a spirit of hatred and revenge." This 
assertion, on the part of the Committee, is sup- 
ported by proofs. The report then goes on to saj, 
that Governor Sorell is wrong in describing these 
people to be of a passive and inofiensive character, 
unless when attacked and ill-used ; but having, as 
I have observed, given ample proofs that Governor 
Sorell's character of the natives is perfectly just, 
the Committee do not give any proof that their 
own contradiction of the Governor's assCTtion, has 
the slightest foundation ! So far from it, that they 
describe the treatment, which one Burke received 
from the natives, as a disproof of Governor Sorell's 
description of their character, and the reader must 
have observed that this account, as far as it goes, 
tiilly bears out Governor Sorell's assertions, and 
supports the statement (made elsewhere, by the 
report itself) of our inhuman conduct. In short, 
the Committee do not adduce one single fact in 
support of their asserticHi, that the acts of violence 
committed by the natives arises from " a mmfoti 
and savage spirit," which accusation against the 
blacks appears to be unworthy of the just senti- 
ments that are found in the other parts of the re- 
port. Then we find in page 193, that " two 
natives had committed a murder, and w^-e convicted 
upon " the clearest evidence." Let us examine 
this matter — we find that the settlers are justly ac- 
cused by the Committee of having exercised every 
sort of cruelty, and murders innumerable upon 
the natives ; and not a word do we hear of a settler 
having been hanged. We are, therefore, to con- 
clude that none were bulged (for Dunne who is 
said to have been executed, was not a settler, but a 
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runaway convict ; and not hailed for his atrocities 
upon the natives, but upon the settlers). We then 
find that two natives wue hanged for a murder ; 
the only one which is distinctly recorded against 
them ! We must admit that, by this one-sided jus- 
tice, their execution may be termed a legal mur- 
der ; and, further, we are warranted in say- 
ing, that where such gross injustice prevails, 
much, doubt may arise, whether the savages 
were convicted upon the " clearest evidence." That 
they killed the man, I have no doubt ; but the 
great indignation which, their execution seems to 
have produced among their countrymen, makes me 
believe that the slain man had provoked his fate, 
by some outrage upon those who slew him, and I 
am led to believe this, from the whole tenor of the 
report. However, to the hanging of the native mur- 
derers, if their sentence was a just one, there can be 
no objection ; but to the not hanging of the settler 
murderers, there are very great objections. To 
hang a ravage (except under peculiar circum- 
stances) is a measure of very great severity, to say 
the least of it ; because he has no knowledge of our 
law ; and, in killing, only acts according to the cus- 
toms of his country, which the settlers have invaded. 
But the settler acts contrary to the laws of bis 
country: knowing what is right, he does wrong; 
and does so from a brutal disposition : he, therefore, 
appears to be a fit subject for the heavy hand of the 
law to deal with, and remove from society. It is, 
at all times, a fearful thing to take life ; a tiling 
ao terrible, and of such doubtful propriety, that the 
wisest, and best men, are divided in their opinioos 
upon out right to deprive a fellow creature of 
titat which God, alone, can give. But, if we be 
p 2 
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permitted to take life at Etll, it is surely allowable to 
destroy a murderer, whose bloody hand has not 
only slain another man, but, by the murder, causes a 
long train of murders to follow ! Men will reta- 
liate, and when this occurs between savages and 
civilized people, the consequence is, that general 
massacres are inflicted, in revenge for individual 
crime. Proclamations, alone, do no good. What 
do distant settlers care for a proclamation ? nothing. 
When an execution takes place, then indeed, a 
proclamation is useful, to make the people under- 
stand the crime ; and the necessity which obliges 
the government to make so dread an example : to 
make the people feel that there is no alternative ; 
that the government wished to save, but that it 
cannot do so, in justice to the community ,- un- 
less such a feeling of confidence in the justice 
and humanity of the government pervades the 
minds of men, the effect of an execution is lost, 
and worse than lost ; for the criminal is pitied ; and 
the government condemned by the public. To 
produce confidence in the humanity and justice of a 
government, it must deserve such confldence ,- it 
must be tru£, that the government cannot with jus- 
tice spare the culprit : for if this be not true, then 
every man, who lends his sanction to the sacrifice, 
becomes a murderer. In a few words, our conduct 
is simply this. By force, we take away the coun- 
try of the savage. By our cruelties, we display 
our contempt of all laws, divine and human. 
. When .the savage resists, we put him to death 
by laws which we do not acknowledge in our 
treatment of him, and which he does not, and 
cannot, understand; those laws being, contrary to 
his habits, written in an unknown language. 
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and within the influence uf which laws we have 
forced him by the unjust invasion of his country. 
It is curious to remark, (and the remark shall 
finish my book) that our first reformed parliament, 
which, while passing the Irish coercion bill, made 
the walls of St. Stephen's Chapel resound with de- 
clamations against war, and invasion^ and military 
despotism, and soldiers, and the Lord knows what ; 
this " unco guid and rigidly righteous " parliament, 
passed an act to seize, by force, a territory in Aus- 
tralia, as large as France and Spain ; and calls this 
territory " uninhabited,'' when it is well known to be 
inhabited I So that one of the last acts of this par- 
liament was publicly to tell a lie ; and to deprive 
an inoffensive race of people of their property, with- 
out giving them the slightest remuneration — so 
much for parliamentary truth and justice ! 
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APPENDIX. 



Extracts from Wentworlh, to assist the Emigrant tn kia 
preparation to embark^ and during the voyage. 

" Those pervoiiB only of cooiw will tak« a cabin puaage whom 
fiirtnaa will enable them to pay for the indoIgMice, bat petsoni 
of ■mailer fortunes, oi of economical habits, will take what ie 
called a ' Steerage pattags.' The price of a steerage passage la 
now, and has been for some time, £35* for adults, and half price 
for children under fourteen years of age. When there is a fiunily, 
it comes to something more than £20 each." " Steerage pas- 
sengers are supplied with biscuit, salt meat, peas, floor, puddings, 
spirits, sugar, and tea, &c. ; no fresh meat, and the ration is 
always sufficient, but it would be adrisable for the steerage-pas- 
senger to buy a small supply of comforts, such as cheese, with 
a little tea, sugar, especially If there be children. The cabin- 
room allowed to passengers is regulated hy Act of Parliament at 
sis feet in length, two and a half in width, and the full height 
between decks, tm each adult — two children under fourteen yeam 
of age, and three under nine are considered as equal to one adult. 
The cabins are generally made six feet in length, and five or six in 
width, to accommodate two adults, or four or six children, according 
to their age. Passengers must find their own beds, bedding, pewter 
Wash-hand basin, water-bottle, chamber-vessel, towels, and all other 
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caHii fnrnitura. Ifvtctaalledbythecaptain.liefiiiditliuagsthatsfe 
neceasary ; and if they victu«l themaelvea, they fiud all nUDiier of 
cooking, eating, and table foniitnre. To tbooe who hava &miliM, saya 
Mr. Wentworth, there can be no doubt that a conaiderable saving 
may be made by laying in their own aea stock, but I would 
not adriae them to take live atock of any description. The beat 
proviaion in the meat way in the preaerred meat, which is sold by 
the patentees, Donkin, Hall, and Gamble, No. 39, Clement'a- 
Une, Lombard-street; and at J. Cooper's, 7, St. John-street, 
Clerkenwell, The price of common sorts of meat, vis., beef, 
mutton, and pork, is only It. 3d. to 2f. per pound, which, con- 
sidering that the bone is taken from the jointa before they are 
cooked, is a moderate chaige. This meat ia dressed in tin cases. 
There ia no danger of their contenta being damaged by length of 
time or climate. I have only to add, that the emigrant ahould 
complete his aea atorea with the following articles, laying in stock 
for five months, viz., biscuit, flower, pltuns, suet, split peas for 
soup, salt po^k and beef, hams, cheese, butter, bottled porter, 
ale, spirits, wine, vinegar, lemon-juice, preserved fruits, potatoes, 
stockfish, and codsounda. — However, the best way is to agree with 
the captain and have no further trouble. Every ship that carries 
fifty persons, including the crew, is obliged, by Act of Par- 
liament, to carry a surgeon. The greatest care should be taken 
in carefully packing all goods in strong iron-bound square cheats, 
each marked with the owner's nune, and a list of what it containa 
kept in a small book. The emigrant's goods and luggage must 
be entered at the Custom-house, and particularly specified as 
to marks and contents, and an export duty of 10s. per cent, 
paid on the value." 

" Passengers should employ the ship's broker to enter and 
clear out his goods, to whom he must give a list of every thing. 
Passengers ate chai^;ed freight for every thing they do not stow 
away in their own cabins, and the customary rate is £5 per ton."* 
Mr. Wentworth advisep several families to unite and charter 
a ship, as being cheaper than any other mode ; he g^ves all the 
calculations for this purpose, and I recommend his book to the 
perusal of those who propose to follow this scheme. 

like the Rev. Henry Cannichael, Mr. Wentworth advises 

■ Emigraots are adfised to beep as few things in their cihin as pos- 
sible. Nulhing is more uncomfortable when the ship rolls than lu^oge j 
and if a heavy trunk gets loose, it is very dangerous where there are 

children. 
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^1 heavy inttniineitta of ^^caltnra to W paivhaBed in Australia, 
u dieBpOT aod better, takiop all thio^ into conaidenitian. How- 
ever, he racommendi saddlery and carriage harness to be taken 
from EnghukI, also naila, bolts, locks, lalckes for doors and gates, 
sieves, cooking utensils, knives, forks, spoons, plates, dishes, 
table, and all other femily linen, mattrasses, chums, dishes, pans, 
dairy thii^, carpenters' tools, and clothes for two years wear — 
not more— tables, chairs, and such heavy furniture, the emigrant 
will get (here very good, and cheaper. The following list of 
thii^ Mr. Wentworth recommends the emigrant of £500 capital 
to take out for his own use, namely : — 

A small thrashing-machine, a few dozen sickles, beds, blankets, 
sheets, quilts, and hangings, table-linen, toweUing, &c., earthen- 
ware, glass, tjn, japan, pewter, and la'ass wore, kitchen utensils, 
knives, forbs, spocnw. 

AQRICULTUKAL lUFLEMENTS. 

Twelve spades, six shovels, twelve West India hoes, twelve 
toothed reaping-hooks, two sets of iron-works for harrows, two 
buUocbs'-chaine, six rakes, six pitchforks various sizes — six 
strong broad reaping-hooks, six scythe-blades. 

carpenters' tools. 
Six cross-cut saws, fire and six feet blades, 2 pit-saws with 
tillers and handles, twelve Mand-saws of various sizes, six dozen 
pit, cross-cut, and hand-saw files, six good broad sxes, twelve 
strong fellii^ axes, six splitting axes, three adzes, one dosen 
angers, of various sizes; six dozen gimlets, ditto; one dozen 
chisels and guages, ditto; six spoke-shaves; one dozen claw- 
hammers, various sizes ; one dozen shingle and other hammers ; 
two aash-planea. 

SUNDRIES. 

A bale of slop-clothes, containing twenty bine druf^et jackets ; 
twenty, ditto, trousers ; five dozen striped cotton ebirts ; five 
dozen canvas trousers ; three dozen duck frocks ; a good steel 
mill, or small hand-mill; a set of three fiour wire-sieves; six 
plain strong locks; one dozen bolts andlatches; two dozen pairs 
of hook-and-eye hii^es ; scales and weights ; metal pot. 

NAILS. 

Ten thousand shingle, stout long, 4d. rose ; five ditto, batton, 
stout short 8d. ditto; one thousand twenty-penny stout rose; 
one thousand forty-peony ditto; three thousand flooring nails, 
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For a man of £50 capital, the fdlowing ntanuli will be auf- 
fident, Damelj : — 

Ona croea-nit raw, ono hand-saw, three hoee, one ^>ade, 
one Bhavel, two axea, one adie, one hammer, two angcra, aix 
g^mUsts, one dtawing-knife, one pick-axe, two aicUee, one lake, 
one pitch-fork, (me fonr-pronged folk for diggii^ polatoea, one 
flour-aieTe, one atMel mill, one tbooMad u^la i^ all Boris, one 
metal pot. 

Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Canuicfaael both recommuid the 
emigranta not to lay out their etqrital in merchandiie, bat take it 
in cash, and particularly in dollart. Hiey give excellent reaaons 
for thia, and to their books the reader ia raforred. If the reader 
will take an old eoldier'a advice, he will bring about a doran Mae 
carters* frocka for the voyage ; he will find no dress so nsefol 
in cold weather ; he may hare as many clothe* as he pleases under 
it, and it keeps them all clean from tar and »o forth. In hot 
weather (as in croesing the line, for example), the wearer need 
hare no other clothing except hia tnmsers. 

In Van Dieman'a Land, in 1824, the wages of artificers were 
good, namely: — 

£. t. d. £ 5. d. 

Labourera, carpenters, smiths, stone- 
masons, bricklayera, coopers, ca- 
binet-makers, shipwrighta, and 

wheelwrights, earn, per day, from 7 to 12 
Servants' (male and female) wagee, 

pet annum, from 12 to 15 

PHICES. 

Horsea,from 70 to 130* 

Breeding cowa, from 4 to 6 00 

Heifers and steers, abont 3 

Grown oxen, from 6 to 8 

Good working ditto, from 10 to 15 

Genuine herd of all sins and ages, 

per head, all round, from 4 to 5 00 

Sheep and ewea, from 10 to 1 10 

Wethera, from 1 to 1 10 

Fresh meat, — mutton and pork were 

furnished to His Majesty's maga- 

zine, from (per pound) 3 to 4| 

* Tbejr are now nameroDi nod Cheap, and the sBme at New Soalk 
South Wain. A cart-horse about £15 or £30, and a aiddle-hoiH £40 
to £B0, 
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£ $. d. £ a. d. 

Salt pork, ditto, froB • 5 to 06 

In Hobwt'a Town lUtfcat — beef, 

pork.aDd mutton, fiwh, par pound 7 to 9 

Salt pork, ditto, from 7 to 09 

Wheat, per bushel, from 5 to 70 

Oats, ditto 3 to 40 

Barley 3 6 to 50 

Potatoee, per wrt. 3 6 to 60 

Fowls, per cou|J« 2, 6 to 36 

Ducks, ditto 4 to 50 

OeeM,each 5 to 76 

Tuikeys.each 7 to 10 

Butter, per pound 2 6 to 40 

Milk, per quart 1 to 10 

Gbeeae, per pound 1 6 to 36 

Wine, per gdbm 6 to 10 

Spirito, ditto 15 10 16 

LAUD. 

Unimproved land, per acre •• 6 

Iiiq>rored ditto i 10 

There ia little difficnltj or expense in clearing land, and in 
Sontbern Ans^ia it is said there wiH be stilt leia, as lai^ trocli 
of the country are free from wood. The average increase of the 
value of land is 3s. 6d. per acre. 

MANUrACTUnt. 

" These cohmies oBbt no enconragement to the manufacturer. 
The country ia desdtnte of skUl, capital, and machinery ; all 
manafacturea can be inqtorted at a cheaper price and batter 
quality than they can be made. The general merchant is sura 
of clearing 25 per cent." 

HXALTB. 

" 1*here is no country so free from disease, no bilious fevera, 
no agues, (so fotal in the United States and Canada) none of 
the chronic or inflammatory diseases of Europe are fonnd here ; 
smsll-pox, measles, hooping-cough, are totally unknown. 
Persons of delicate constitution and indifferent health, persons 
advanced in life, after a few years' residence in this climate, 
acquire new vigour and health ; the seas<Hii are mikl, the heat 
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and the cold are neither of them extreme ; it nerer happena 
that a single day's labour ia impeded throughout the year by 
climate ; whereas in Canada the ground is covered with snow 
from December to March I The expense of emigration is not 
greater than to Canada. . . 

AGRICULTURE. 

" Wheat maize (Cobbett com), barley, oats and rye, are- kU 
grown in Australia, bat the two first are most cuhivated. The 
skinless barley (or Sibetian wheat) arrives at very great per* 
fection. 

" Wheat is sown from February to July, or even Angnsl ; but 
the best months are April, May, and June. The creeping 
viheat may be sown early in February. Barley and oats from 
June to middle of August. Maize (Cobbett com) from end i^ 
September to middle of December ; but October is the best 
month. It is frequently planted among the wheat, barley, and 
oats stubbles without ploughing or breaking up the ground, and 
is frequently thus planted till middle of January, when, if the 
season proves sufficiently Tnoitti it yUldi a very abundant crop,' 
The average produce of this grain is, on rich flooded lands, frun 
eighty to one hundred bushels per acre, wheat from thirty to 
forty ditto, and barley and oats about fifty. On forest lands the 
wheat, barley, and oats are not so abundant, unless the land be 
manured, but heavier and superior in quality ; the forest land 
wheat weighing about 34lbe. the bushel, and the rich flooded land 
about 66lbB. 

" The wheat harvest commences about November, and finishes 
about Christmas. The Cobbett com is ripe in March, and the 
gathering throughout the colony finished about May. Tobacco 
succeeds admirably. Hemp, flax, linseed, cotton, vines, olives, 



* Mr. Cobbelt's admirable treaUse on the cultivation and advantages 
of this corn is strongly recommended, not by Mr. Wentworth, but b; mt. 
I tried BOms of this com and it anenered perrecil; to all that was 
stated in his book, as far u the Bmall scale on which 1 tried it is 
allowed lo be a proof, and wh; it abould not, I do not comprehend. My 
motive for (he experiment was, that I heard a gentleman say, " oA .' tint 
M aome of Cobbttt's d—d nonsense." As I had been a reader of Mr. Cob- 
bett's writings for thirty years, and never found any nonsense, I was 
resolved to ascertain whether the treatise on his corn was an exception ; 
and the result was that, in a garden at least, Mr. Cobbell's assertion* 
were fully borne oat. 
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dl flodrisfa well ; ai also an abundance of other things too nnmer- 
vm to detail. 

HORTICDLTUBE. 

" Potatoes, (but they do not turn out bo good in quality in New 
South Wales aa in Van Diemen'B Land>) cabbages, carrots, parse- 
nips, turnips, beans, cauliflowers, brocoli, asiiar^us, lettuces, 
onioos, and all the species of vegetables known in England, are 
produced in this colony. Though the quality of the potatoe 
degenerates, the crops are abundant, and it is found to pulverize 
freah ground and prepare it for wheat, barley, and oats. The 
colony is famed for the goodnesa and variety of its frails : grapes, 
olives, peaches, apricots, nectarines, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
loqnets, gnavag, cherries. Cape, China, and English inulberries, 
walnuts, Spanish chesnnts, almonds, medlars, quinces, pears, 
plumbs, figs, pomegranatea, raspberries, strawberries, and melons, 
of all sorts, attun the highest degree of maturity in the open 
Apples, currants, ajid gooseberries, are Inferior in New South 
Wales, but not ao in Van Diemen's land. A peach atone planted 
will yield fruit in three years abundantly, and of the finest kind. 
The pine-apple only requires a common forcing glass. 

GRASSES. 

" The natural grasses of the colony are good at dl seasons of 
the year, when tbere is an adequate tract of country to range 
over; but the raising arU£cial food for the winter has of late 
years become very general amongst such as are unwilling to send 
their flocks and herds into the uninhabited parts of the interior. 
Thid practice must gain ground, for it has been observed that 
the coldness of the climate keeps pace wi|li the prepress of 
agriculture." " The artificial food chiefly cultivated in the 
colony consists of turnips, tares, lucerne. Cape barley, white 
clover, and trefoil ; English grasses too, particularly the eye-grass, 
rib-grass, colt's-ibot, and meadow- fescue, are beginnii^ to be in- 
troduced pretty generally."* " The natural grasses are of them- 
selves rather insufficient to keep British cattle in good heart 
during the winter when butler is in greatest demand." 

The two following tables will perhaps give the agriculturist a 
good general view of the Colonies of New South Wales and 

' I recommend the coloeists tn inquire about tbe " guitua-graM" so 
famous ID the West Indies. I believe that 1q any climate where there Is 
a want ot rain the gninea-eraia turns to great advaDtage. 
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Van Dienun's I^tul. It is true these returns were made tan 
years ago, but probeUjr fhe reUtin produce and prices liairo not 
been nnich altered. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

" The incmne' of the coloniila of New Soadi Wales during 

the^ear 1821. aaounted to about £471,375, and the following 

aubdivisioB of it may Im taken as a very close approximation to 

the tmtli. 

£ ■. d. 
17,355 sciM of wheat at £7 par sere • • • • 131,485 

11,067 aorMof maissat £6perBcre 66,402 

l,390acrssofbarley at£5per aero •••■ 6,450 

623 BcrM of oats at £5 per acre 3,115 

737 acres of potatoes at £10 per acre ■• 7,370 
l,196BCreaoforchardat £10per acre •• 11,960 
Allowing one-eighth of the colonial herds 
and one-sixth of die sheep and hogs to 
have been slaughtered, this brasch of 
income will stand, in round numbers, 
thus:— 
8,519 head of homed cattle at £8 per head 68,152 
19,963 head of sheep at 30i. per head •••• 29,944 

4,840 hogs at £3 each 14,530 

Wool of 1 19,777 sheep, reckoning each fleece 

to weighs lbs. at li. per pound 11,977 

2,000 honses in town at a rant of £30 each 40,000 
Seal-skins, hides, whale-oil, &c. exported to 

Engl^ .y 30,000 

Various other exports to England, Cape of 
Good Hope, BataTia, India, and China, 
oonsiiting of timber, coals, oil, sandal- 
wood, dried se^'-^ins, &c. 10,000 

Brick*, hme, timber, agricultural iii^le- 
rnents, Ac. used in colony or exported 

to Van Diemen's Land 10,000 

Pnfita of trade not aUowed for above 40,0Q0 



Total £471,375 
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VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 
" The incoine or value of the entire produce of Vui Dkmen'i 
Land taxj be estimated as follows. By tbe census taken in 1821 
it appeals tbere were 12,966 acres of wheat, 1229 of other ^rain, 
716 acre* of potatoes. There were also found to be in poecessicNi 
of the (wlonisbi 34,790 head of homed cattle, 170,391 sbeep, 
4664 hoga, aod 550 horses. The wheat may be fairly Tahied 
at £7 per acre, gross produce ; other grain, barley, pes*, beans, 
oats, &c. at £5 ; aod potatoes at £10. About one-eighth of the 
borned cattle and one-sixth of tbe sheep and hogs are annually 
slaughtered, and may be yalsed at £8, £1 : 10i.,.and£3 each 
respectively, and tbe wool of each fleece may be estimated at Slbs. 
and of 6d. per lb. value. Tbe incoBie or groM produce was, 
therefore, in that year as f<^ows : — 

£ s. d. 

12,966 acres of wheat at £7 per acre •••■ 90,762 

l,229acresof other grain at £5 per acre . 6,145 

716acresof potatoes at £10 per acre •• 716 

4,349 proportion of homed cattle slaugh- 

tered,at£8 34,792 

28,398 proportion of sheep slaughtered, at 

£1:10 42,597 

3^,782 lbs. of wool at 6<i.per']b. 8,519 

Oil and skins 15,000 

Timber, bricks, lime, &c. 15.000 

Profits of trade not included in the above ■ ■ 15,000 

Total £234,975 



Mr. Wentworth publishes three letters, written by a friend of 
his, who, joining in the sage cry of the " good effects " which are 
to attend eutigmtion ; and the sad a&ir of our " luperabundattt 
labour." makes some very ingenious calculations for depopulating 
Englandj Ireland, uid Scotland, as far as so desirable an object 
can be accomplished ; and if some stumbling blocks did not un- 
happily intervene to put all these admirable schemes to the rout, 
we might, in a few years, have the pleasure of reading the 
Australian political economist's essays upon the practicability and 
advantage of sending their " superabundant population " backt^ 
tbe deserts of England, Ireland, apd Scotland, with conjectures 
why tbe rich soil, of IjrelMid.was abandoned to seek the inferior 
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eoil of Australia ? why we g^ to the Antipodea to get a worse 
article than we have at home ? I am afraid the Australian would 
be puzzled to find aa answer to tlieir inquiries ! However, these 
calculations of Mr, Went worth's friend may be useful to 
those who may like to go to Australia; and 1 therefore 
recommend the purchase of bis book ; which, as I have before 
said, contains all sorts of details on whatever relates to bis 
country. Among others, the following will give a poor emigrant 
some idea of what he can do. The author supposes the man and 
bis family to consist of four people ; that he has a capital of £50, 
and that government has, by convict labour, prepared bis house 
and farm, charging him with the expense of eo doing. 



Settler's Account with Government. 



Dr. 



To preparing the farm . . 3S 

TopsHBge out 80 

Supplies in colony .... 58 

Feeding and clotbing a 

convict labourer, one 

Total £1TT 



Cr. £ 

By deposit previous to 

departure 60 

Balance due by settler to 
be paid by instalments 
of £20 per aenum to 
Government 127 

ToUl eiTT 



The settler is for this placed in a farm of sixty acres, with a 
house ; eight and half acres cleared and fenced, and one convict 
labourer clothed and victualled for a year; the debt to Govern* 
ment to be paid off by instalments i^ £20 a year. 

First Year. 

No. of days' 
labour, i men, 
July. ■ • • • Hoeing and planting half an acre potatoes* ■ • • S 
Falling trees on 7^ acres, second field 18 

sT^^^be \ ^'^'^^ ''i '"^"* "^^ '""* **" Cobbett com . • 45 

Hoeing potatoes twice •••• •• 2 

Ditto half-acre garden 3 

October Planting 7^ acrca Cobbett com 8 

Fencing 40 perches, second field •• 12 

N''**'^be |Burmngo£f7i acres, second field 45 

December Hoeing Cobbett com twice *.... 12 

January Hoeing and planting J acre potatoes & garden 6 

Hoeing Cobbett com - 6 
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No. of days' 
labour, 3 men. 

FebrM I ^*'*'''S Mcond field ? } acres for wheat ...... 45 

March Plantiog ditto 8 






> Falling trees, thiM field, 7) a 



Anrii 5 *^we8ting 7J acree Cobbett com 3 

P™ 1 Fencing third field 30 perches 12 

May Burning o£F third field 7j acres 45 

June Garden 6 

Total nuinber of dajs' labour first year 300 



Second Year. 

July Falling trees fourth field 6J acres 16 

Fencing ditto 30 perches 10 

August Hoeing third field, 7J acres, for Cobbett com . 45 

September Planting ditto 6 

October Burning off fourth field, 6) acres 40 

November Hoeing Cobbett com • 4 

Harvesting 7J scree of nheat and reaping---- 18 

Hoeing Cobbett Com 3 

»-«'«'{S;S;°?.::::::::;::;:::::;::::::::::'6 

Hoeing Cobbett com 3 

Fabrna^ | Hoeingfburthfield,6Jacres,fbrwheat,newIand 40 

Hoeing first field, 7 j acres, Cobbett com stub- 
hie for rye 15 

March Planting wheat and rye • • 12 

April Hoeing second field, 7) acres, wheat stubble 

for barley 15 

Planting ditto 6 

Harresting 7} acres Cobbett com 6 

May Falling trees fifth field, 7^ acres 18 

Threshing 6 

June Burning off part of fifth field, 4 acres 24 

Total number of days' labour this year 305 
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Nunbet of (!■.;■' 
laboQT, a men. 
Third Year. 

July Gaidem 6 

BunilDgoffrematAd«raffifth field, 3i acres-- Si 

Auguat Hoeing up fifth field, 7^ BcieB 45 

September Planting ditto with Cobbett's com 6 

October Fencing fifth field, 70 perches 21 

Hoeing Cobbett com 3 

Norember Reaping end harveeting 7) tkCTfls rye and 7} 

barley • 24 

December Reaping and harreetiiig wheat, 6} acres • • • • 15 

Hoeiag Cobbett corn 3 

Threshing 6 

January Garden - 3 

Falling trees, sixth field, 7 j acres 18 

Hoeing Cobbett com 3 

February Hoeing third field, 7} CobbeUstubble for wheat 18 
March Hoeing OJ acres wheat stubble, fourth field for 

barley ■ • 16 

Planting wheat and barley third and iburth fields 12 

Threshing 6 

Apiil Harvesting Cobbett corn, 7 j acres 6 

Threshing 12 

May BarDingoffsixthfield,7iacres 40 

July Fencing sixth field, 70 perches 21 

Total number of days' labour, third year • • • • 307 



Fourth and eotry future Year. 

July Garden 

Threshing 1 

August Hoeing sixth field, 7} acre*, new land for 
Cobbett com 4 

September Planting ditto ■•••• • 

Octobm Hoeing Cobbett com • ■ • - 

November Rei^nng and barvestii^7j acne rye 1 

Ditto, ditto, 7i barley • 1 

Hoeing Cobbett's com • - • • ••••.. 

December Reaping and harresting 7^ acres wheat • • • • 1 

Hoeing Cobbett's com • --•• 

Threshing • '• 
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Nnmbet ofdkys' 
labour, a men. 
January Garden 3 

Hoeii^ Cobbett com 3 

Hoeing 7^ acres Cobbett corn stnbble for barley 18 
February Hoeing 7^ acres fellow for wheat 18 

Planting 7^ acres of barley •••' 6 

March Planting wheat 6 

Hoeing 7^ acres Btubble for rye IS 

April Planting ditto 6 

April Harvesting 7 » acres Cobbett com 6 

Juiw I Falling, fencing, burning, &o 64 

Total number of days' labour, fourth year ■ ■ > • 263 



ESTIMATE OF THE EXPENSE AND PRODUCE OF 
THIS FARM 

First Year. 

Expenses. 
The Settler, being supplied with every thing by Ooreroment, 
will be at no expense. 

Produce. Busheh. 

Maize (Cobbett com), 7^ acres, new 

land, at 30 bushels 225 

Consumed on farm. 

Bread 20 

P^ 60 

Poultry and sundries 20 

100 

For sale at 38. 125 £18 15 

Balance carried to next year. 



Expenditure. 
Seed— barUy, 15 Bushels at 4(. •■ £3 

Rya — 15 ditto, at 4s. ditto 3 

02 
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Implementa • £3 

Labonrera' clothing 3 

Familyditto 10 

Tea, sogar, softp, &c. It 

Salt, Huodries — 2 

£35 

Balance, exceM of produce above expeiuee 18 10 

£53 10 

Produce. Btuhels. 

Wheat, 7; acres, new land, at 20 • • • • 150 
Comumed on farm. 

Bread 25 

Seed 15 

40 

Fots«leat7s 110 £38 10 

Maize, 7 J acres, new land 225 

Consomed on farm. 

Bread 25 

Seed 2 

Pigs 80 

Poultry .' 10 

Snudriea 8 

125 

For sale at 3s. 100 £15 

£53 10 

Third Tear. 

Expenditure. 

Same as last year £40 

Deduct seed £6, £29 

Add, Bay a third more 11 

£40 

Balance, exGBM of produce over expenses 55 15 

£95 15 
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Produce. Bushels. 

Wheats 61 acres, new land 130 

Consumed an farm, same as last year • • • • 40 

For sale at 7s. 90 £31 10 

Barley and Rye, 15 acres 300 

Consumed on &rm ••*•• 40 

For sale at 3$. 6(; .- 260 4.5 10 

Maize, 7 1 acres, new land 225 

Consomed on &rm • 100 

For sale at 3s. 125 18 15 

£95 15 



Fourth and every futare Year. 

Expenditure. 

Same as last year £40 

One additional convict servant 5 

Balance, produce exceeds expenses ■ 41 15 

£86 15 



Produce. Bushels. 

Wheat, 7^ acres, at 16 bushels 120 

Consumed on farm • 40 

For sale at 7s. 80 £28 

Barley and rye, 15 acres, at 20 bushels ■ ■ 300 

Consumed on farm 50 

For sale at 3s. 6d. 250 43 15 

Maize, 7 1 acres •■-- 200 

Consumed on farm 100 

For sale at 3s. 100 15 



; 15 
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N.6. — Tbe Talne of a convict laboQrer is above £20 a year; 
and, if the emigrant baa an able-bodied ion <^ enough to work, 
he willaare £20 a year more than the above balance of £41 I5s.; 
if he baa more than one son, he will of conne aare the like ram 
on nach, and it is for this reason that large families are so sure to 
make their fbrtone in the Colonies. Mr, Went worth also. makes 
calculations for capitalists of £100, and £200, giving the moet 
minute dettute as to buildiag, and every thing relative to the wants 
of the settler. Mis exposition of. the advantage of Australia over 
Canada, as a country for receiving emigrants, is worth readii^ and 
contrasting with Martin Doyle's " Hints on Emigration to Upper 
Canada" — not to emigrate at all is better than either, if a man can 
live at home. 



Extracts from the Reverend Henry Carmichael's HvUt 
relating to Emigrants." Published 1834. 



" Twenty per cent, on mortgages is not an uocomnton return 
for money so lent. Fifteen per cent, may be taken as the averse 
return to capital so invested." 



" Boilding at present affords a wide field for profitable specula- 
tion. Tbe return for capital so invested, making allowance for 
incidental lenses, may be estimated at fully 30 per cent.'' 

The following taUe was sent home by a society of respectable 
mechanics, who had been induced to emigrate by an exaj^^erated 
statement of the price of n^es, compared with the price of pro- 
visions in New South Wales, which statement was put forth by 
" tbe CommissioDers appointed by the Parliament of Great Britain," 
in July IS.n. 

Trades. ' Ratti ef Waget. lUmmrlii. 

Boat-builders, 6s. per day, a few may find employ- 
ment at present. 

Brick-makers, 8 to 10s. p. thousand, ditto. 

Brick-layers, 5 to 7s. per day, ditto. 

Blacksmiths, 24 to 42s. per week, always find ditto. 

Cbair-makerB, .5 to 7s, per day, in demand. 

Carpenters, 5 to 7s. per day, ■ good workmen in ditto. 
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TllKtU. 

Caulkera, 

Coopeis, 

Compoattan, 

Cabinet-makeni, 



Dniry-n 
Enginee 



Gluien, 
Harneu-makert, 



Joiners, 
Iron-founders, 



Millwriglits, 
Milk-men, 



Hooee-paiuterg, 
Artist-pdnterB, 
PKrchmeat-makere, 



1 to 8i. per day. 



5 to 7i. per day, 
at London prices, 
5 to 7f . per day, 



good workmen in de- 
no certain employment, 
a few might find ditto, 
^ood workmen find 

ready employment. 
4 to 65. per week, nearly every eBtabliah- 

ment employs them. 

( With lodging& rations ) 
£2 per week & rations, '26 in the Colony, and 
only 8 in emi^oy-' 
ment at this time, 
July 1833. 
( 4 to 5s. per week, 1 all field- labourers, if 
^ with lodgings and \ steaiiy, may better 
( rations, j their condition in life. 

4 to 6*. per day, in demand. 

principally supplied by 

importation. 
good worktnen in ditto, 
good opening for one of 

capital and skill, 
a few good general work- 



but few wanted. 

all kinds of hnsbondry 
men in demand. 

steady good workmen 
may earn more. 

more here than wanted. 

no encoun^menl, 

good opening Sheep 
skins are only one 
penny to twopence 

Plenty of excellent clay, 
on openinff for the 
establishment of a 
pottery. 



6s. per day, 
5 to 63. per day. 



6 to 7». per day, 

5 to 61. per day, 
' 4 to 6s. per day, 



5 tA 6s, per day. 
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TVndti. Rntet tg Waft*- Rtmarkt. 

I £10 to £12 per ana. 1 all agricultural labonr 
Ploughmen, J with lodgings and > may be so rated, and 

[ Tadons, } find work. 

Printers & Pressmen, '25 to 35(. per week, a few wanted. 



Saddlers, 


4 to 5(. per day. 


chiefly euppUed by im- 
portation. 


Shoe-nukers, 


5 to 7s. per day, 


in great demand, some 
earn lOs. per day. 


Sawyers, 


6s. per hundred feet 




Shipwrights, 


6 to 7s. per day. 




Stone-masons, 


} 




Stone-cutt«T8, 


J. 4s.6d.to6s.8d.per 


lay, mnch in demand. 


Stone-settera, 


i 




Quarrymen, 


3s. 6d. to 5s. per day 




Sailors, 


£3 per month, 




Tailors. 


25to40s. perweek, 


in great demand. 




5flOto£40perann. 
i with hut and rations,' 


demand ; the vine 
b^fins to be exten- 
tensively cultivated. 


UphoUterers. 


5 to 7». per day, 


a good opening for a 
person of taste and 
capital. 


Wheelwrights, 


5 to 6s. per day. 


In the country they 
hare from £15 to 
£20 per ann., with 
hut and rations. 



*' The above embraces all those departments of mechanical and 
common labonr for which there is at present any adequate demand 
in the Colony : with regard to the statement contained in the 
papers published by the Emigration Commitlee of Parliamentf 
which represents the rate of wages as follows : 



t rate mechanic, I2to 15j. per day. And to mechanics of 



Fit 

Second ditto, 
Third ditto. 
Common labourers. 



8 to 12s. per day. 
7 to 10$. per day. 
3 to Os. per day. 



peculiar qualification, 
and agricultural la- 
bourers, capable of 
maui^ng farma in the 
capacity of BaiUff, £1 
per day. 
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" The committee of mechanics obaeire, that, after the most 
diligeot inquiry, they pronouDce this schedule, with reference to 
the rate of we^^ at present in existence, extravagant and ridicu- 

" llie rations which are allowed to free labourera, may be rated, 
per week, as follows : 

Flour 10 Salt 2 

Beef and mutton-... 10 Soap 2 

Tea 2 Milk, 7 quarts, this is giren 

Sugar 1 in lieu of tea and sugar. 

Tobacco 2 

" So that common labourers, if well behaved and industrious, are 
sure to raise themselves above the situation uihich they occupied 
at home." 



No. 2. 



The follewing statement of facts is made in order to promote 
the formation of a Company for carrying on the Sperm and 
Black Whale Fisheries from the Port of Sydney, in New 
South Wales, to be called 

" The Australian Whaling Company," 
In the formation of such a Company it is necessary, in the 
first place, to obtain the support and direction of some influential 
persona, and, with that view, the following sketeh is submitted 
for inspection to shew that a permanent and liberal interest is 
likely to be derived therefrom by shareholders. 

It is well known that the present mode of carrying on the 
Sperm Whale Fishery from the Port of London is attended with 
serious disadvantages ; a vast deal of Ume and labour are lost in 
proceeding to and returning from the several places where this 
fishery is prosecuted, a South Sea Whaler from London being 
usually absent near three years, occasioning a serious protraction 
of returns or profit on the capital employed, much waste of time 
and labour, with the loss of interest, freight, &c. 

It is to obviate these losses that the proposed Company is 
•ought to be established, and the following statement, it is pre- 
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■umed, will deuly abew that, besidei doing m, it afford* many 
additional advantageB. 

lat. Sydney poweuaa one of the fineit and moit commodious 
harbours in the world, and ia gituatod in the immediate vicinity 
of the best aperm and black whaling grounds. 

2dly. That Tesseli employed from Sydney could make two 
voyages, and be partly on a third, in the same space of time 
that vessels from London usually occupy in one voyage, thus 
obtaining a much larger quantity of oil, &c., making quicker 
returns, and ssving interest of money. 

3dly. Prorisions and other necessaries may be there obtained 
on lower terms than in England. 

4th. A considerable portion of the outfit, &c. of the proposed 
Company's shipe could be defrayed from the proceedB of their 
outward freight to Sydney. 

5th. The coasts of New Holland, Van Dteman'a Land, New 
Zealand, &c. abound with black whales, and a full cai^o of black 
oil is generally procured within six monthg, 

6tb. An immediate shipment of the oil, &c. obtained can, at 
all times, be made for England on very low terms, by return 
convict ships or regular traders, and it is preanmed that leak^;e 
might be greatly prevented by the opportunity thus offered of 
coopering the casks. 

7th.- The buildings required for the purpose of the Company 
would not be very considerable, a snbatantial enclosure, sheds, 
&c. being the chief requisites. 

8th. The great success and consequent laiige profits hitherto 
derived by veaeels employed in these fisheries from Sydney, and 
the anxiety of the residents to engage therein, are atrong argu- 
ments in favour of tbe proposed Corapaoy. 

It is want of capital alone that prevents their being carried on 
from theuce more extensively than they now are. 

From the Appendix, No. I , hereto annexed, detailing the cost, 
outfit, returns, &c, of a sperm whaler from London, and (me 
from Sydney, allowing each a period of three years, it will be 
seen that the latter derives a clear profit beyond the former of 
near £9000, and subsequent voyages will, of course, augment 
such advaatngea in the maauer of compound interest, 

Tbe Appendix, No. 2, is a Sydney Price Current, and rather 
above the usual average. 

From the careful perusal and investigation of this concise, and 
by no means, fiattering statement, it will be apparent that an 
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inTectment of capital, affording a better prospect of advantage, 
conld scarcely be au^ested. 

When a sufficient nnmber of proper penons ihall have lignified 
their wish to become Directors, a meetii^ of them will be imme- 
diately called, and a Prospectus, explanatory of the objects of 
the proposed Company, submitted to them for inspection and 
approva], detailing, more fnlly than can be done in the present 
sketch, the important advantages which the shareholders may 
justly expect to derive therefrom, and imparting much vt^uable 
information. 

London, October, 1832. 

P.S. Notwitiistanding the dearth of profitable employment for 
British shipping, the supply of spenn oil annually imported into 
England is very short of the quantity required for home consump- 
tion only ! We supply no other country with it ; but the Americans 
have now nearly one hundred vessels employed in the Soatfa Sea 
fisheries, from whence they derive annually Dearly one million 
Bterlmg. 

British vessels employed in the sperm and black whale fisheries 
Jrom Sydney would eujoy immense advantages over American 
vessels, and the proposed Company, besides supplying the quantity 
of oil required here, coald successiVilly compete with the Americans 
in supplying other countries. 

Statement of the coit and outjit of a tperm whaler from 
London of about 300 tons, victucdled, %c. for the voyage. 

£ t. £ t. 
To cost of a good vessel of near 300 tons 

in sufficient repair 4,000 

Amount paid for sundries, viz. 

Insurance against 6re 4 10 

Custom House expenses ■ • • 50 

Steam-boat towing-out 20 

Medicines, &c. &c 20 

Poetages, petty accounts, &c. ••• • 20 

114 10 

Sundry stores, provisions, &c. 

Potatoes 20 

Butchers' meat 20 

Beer 5 — 

Carried fom-ard 4,114 10 
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Brought forward 

Vinegar, pickles, Ac. 40 

Coals 30 

Firewood and dunnage 80 

Groceries • 45 

Preserved meeta and soups ••<••• 50 

Wine, spirite, ftud beer 100 

Sundry liard ware ■• 60 

Eighteen month's salt proTieions • ■ 400 

Do. bread, <kc. 300 

Fishing stores, &c. 

Three hundred tons of casks ■■•■ 1,000 

Copper coolers ■■ 65 

Six whale boats - 100 

Materials to repair do 20 

Whale lines 400 

Harpoons, lances, &e. 130 

To |>aid sundry disburBements 150 

Advances, &c. to crew 150 

Allowances for incidental expenses • • 250 

To paid for ships' stores, &c. 

Sailaccount 500 

Block account 150 

Spnn-yam, tar, and pitch 60 

Mast and yards account 200 

Ropes 150 

Ship chandlery 150 



Insurance for voysge 

Provistons and sundries during do. ■ • 
Interest on capital • • ■ 

Entire outlay, &c, *....... 



1,345 





1,200 





750 





1,200 





£11,924 


10 
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Cr. 

i ,. £. 
By net proceeds of her probable cargo say 

Two hundred tone of oil, at £55 ■ ■ 1 1 ,000 

Head matter, &c. 2,000 

13,000 

Deduct officers' and seBmenB' shares • • 3,500 



£9,500 



The above account shews that the returns do not equal the 
outlay by the sum of £2,424, and the profit on the voyage will 
be the value of the vessel, with her stores, &c. beyond the said 
sum; thus the clear pr^f may be fairly stated as £1,000 on a 
favourable voyi^. 

Statement of cost of a sperm whaler for two voyages from 
Sydney, with her probable returns, S[C. ^c. 

£ s. £ s. 
To entire cost of a vessel, &c. similar 
to that in Appendix, including ad- 
ditional casks, fishing stores, insu- 
rance, and every requisite for 

making two voyages from Sydney 13,350 

Allowances for increase on shares of 

officers and men •■• 500 



£13,750 



Cr. 

£ i- £ s. 

By interest of money saved ••••■ 900 

Outward freight, &c. 350 

Saving of leakage, wear, and tare of 

vessels, stores, &c. &c. 450 

Savii^ of provisions, time, &c> • • ■ ■ 350 
Nett proceeds of 360 t^ms of oil, 

(probable caipKW.) at £50 18,000 

Head matter, hone, &c. &c. 60 tons 3,000 

£23,050 

Deduct for shares, &c. 3,500 

19,550 



£5,800 
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On comparing the preceding statemento it will seem that a 
T«Mel making two Toyages friHn Sydney in the sperm whale 
fiabery, (which ahe can do in lees time than is required for making 
one Toyage irom England,) will generally procure inch a quantity 
of oil, &c. aa will netl, with the interest and various saving* 
specified, the snm of £19,550;— thus yielding, wttAin the same 
space of time, £9,550 more than the vessel from England would 
realise I 

Howerer surprising thie may appear it is strictly true, as an 
investigation of the accounbi will prove most satisfactory, and I 
may add that these are made out rather nnfavourable towards 
Sydney. 

For example the nelt proceeds of the sperm whaler's voyage 
from England are £9,500 — the nett proceeds of two voyages 
frmn Sydney will be £19,050, which gives an excess of £9,550, 
besides the value of the ship and stores which, in both cases, may 
be estimated at about £3,500.. 

To render it more intelli^ble it may be briefly stated as tuider— 

From Ei^land, (1 voyage.) From Sydney, (2 voyages.) 

£ ». £ t. 

Entire Cost 11,224 10 Entirecost 13,750 

Nett proceeds • • • ■ 9,550 Nett proceeds ■ • • • 1 ,9550 



Unpaid 2,424 10 Surplus 5,600 

Valoeofship ••• 3,575 10 Value of Ship ••■ • 3^7510 

Profit ...■£1,151 Profit £9,375 10 
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No. 3. 
STdRrS SOUTHERN AUSTRALIA, vol. i. 

SnxiF.^ Farming Returns, skeuting the increate in four 
years from two Breeding flocks coTtsisting of 670 ewes tn 
lamb. 

A. Ist June, 1828. 



Flocki. 


Bnedln 


Ew». 


L.n.t.1. 


ToM. 


Rcniuki. 




ty«oW 


9 yn old 


»>!•. 


F«n»le. 




No. I 
9 


UO 


BIO 


14S 
194 


1411 
114 


ear 
as8 


Lfunb*. 
Death* e iDoreuaSBT 

4 108 




im 


10 60B 



Abstract. 
Purchmed Two Flocks of Ew« at 84s. - • 670 Ewes 

Increase of Lambt 605 

CaaualDeftths 10 595 



Total as per Return 



1365 









B. 


iMJone, 1829 




n«ki. 


fi 


a 


i 


1 


UBbt. 


roi.i 


Ranurkt. 




M. 


F. 




No.l,l|n. 


■» 








IM 


IH 


MS 


Lambs. 
Deaths S iDcreawSOS 


a,4yr. 
<,ljr 


S96 


SOS 






lis 


Its 


ese 


4 SIO 
. 1 ei8 


4,ljf 






S09 


18 






no 

IBOS 


8 



* The Increase throughout these returas ii calcolated atfromlTOta 
MO lambs to SOO ewM, which U the a»ual average in New South Wales. 
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Abslract. 

Return A, Total 1265 

Increafie by Lambing 618 

Increase by Raou purchased IS 

636 
Caaual Deaths 8 628 

Total as per Return 1893 









C. 


1st June, 1829 




FhKlu. 


p 


11 


1 


1 


Umla. 


Tdui 


Bmirkt. 




M. 


F. 




■ 

No.l, ayri 


896 








133 


1S3 


a63 


Lambs. 
Deaths 6 Increase XO 


»,*r™ 


3St 








ISO 


ISO 


ess 


2 100 


5, Syr. 


S« 








160 


160 


640 


330 


4,ajn 






m 


w 






SiiB 


886 


5,lyr 

o.iyr 




SOS 


809 








309 
3Dg 
37 BO 


3 Rams died. 
12 KaiDB purcbBsed. 



j4bstracl. 

Return B, Total 

Increase by Lambing 

Increase bf Rams purchased • • • • < 



Total as per Return 
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D. 


Ut June. 


831 




Fl«»i, 




ii 


1 


i 


Lamb.. 


ro»i 






M. 


F. 




No.l,Syrs 


S04 








18G 


136 


676 


Deaths t Increaw 212 


2, 3 rrs 

3, 5;ra 


2SS 
324 








135 
ISI 


136 
156 


564 
636 


3 S7I 

I SIS 


4, 6;i« 


SSb 








156 


156 


633 


a 

Killed 4 918 


a.sy™ 






300 








son 


1167 
Deaths 2 


6,ayrs 






30b 








30H 


1 


7. Ijr 






443 








443 


- 


8.1yr 




44S 










442 


I 


« 








4D 






40 
S94I 


20 
Purchased 12 



Abstract. 

Return C, Total 2780 

Increaied by Lambing 1 167 

Increaoedby Rama pnrcbased ••• 18 

1185 
Caeual Deaths, 20. Killed for use, 4 •• 24 1161 

3941 
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E. 


UtJune, 1832 




nocki. 


li 


li 


i 


1 


L»t-. 


Totil 


R. «k 




H. 


r. 




No. 1, 9 ;rt 


344 








1S4 


194 


699 


Lambi. 
DthB 6 Inc. BOS 


9, lyn 


B44 








162 


1«1 


667 


4 S2S 


4.*T» 


S49 








1<4 


lU 


6T1 


t ss» 


t,6jn 


>90 








IM 


1B9 


6S0 


skm-d a >io 


7,4yw 


100 




soo 




149 


14» 


100 


9 18 990 
1160 


8,Sjr« 






loa 








S02 


S 


»,8j™ 






140 








440 


1 3 


lO.ljr 






S8S 








983 


83 


li.lyr 




5S4 










GB4 




H 








45 






49 


9 ParchsaedlO 




leso 


SB4 


LffiiS 


49 


78 


180 


9464 


SS Cuual Death*. 



Abstract. 

Retura D. Total 3941 

lacrease by Lambing 1560 

IncTOBM by purcliase of Rama •• 10 

1570 

Decrease by Casaal Death 23 

Decreue by slaughtered for use 2i 

47 1523 

Graod ToUl (as abore) 5464 

Memorandum. — The deaths have been calculated at the lowest 
rata under the beat management. It may be safer to asaume a 
rats of four or £ve per cent, per annum. 
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Account of Expenditure and Income upon Sheep ttoek i 

Australia, appended to Returns A, B, C, D, and E. 

Ist Year (Return A) June, 1829. 

Income. £ (. d. 

By 126fi Fleeces, everag-e weight 

Zilhs., 3846Ibs. wool, at ]s. 6d. 

perlb. 213 9 

Eipenditure. £ ad. 

To 2 Shepherds at£30..6O 

To 1 Watchman 20 

To Hurdlee, &c. 10 

£90 Profit. 

£123 9 



2d Yenr(B) June, 18; 
Income. £ 

By 1893 Fleeces, at2ilbs., 4259 

lbs. wool, at Is. 6d. per lb. 319 

Eipenditure £ i. d. 

To 2 Shepherds at£.30. -60 
To 2 do. £20. -40 
To 1 Watchman ....;. 20 
To Hardies, &c. 5 

£125 
To 18 Rams, at £10* 180 



£14 8 



3d Year (C) June, 1831. 
Income. £ f. d. 

hy 2780 Fleeces, at 2^ lbs., 6255 

lbs. wool, at Is 6d. per ib.-.-> 469 2 6 
Etpeuditiire. £ 4. d. 

To 2 Shepherds at£.'30. -60 
To 1 do. £26- -25 
To 3- do. £20..60 
To 2 Watcbinea £20 ■ .40 
To Hurdles, &c. 10 

£195 
To 12 Rams, at £10 120 

. 315 

£154 

■ The price nf rams will probably fall to £S. 
R 2 
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4th Year (D) June, 1832. 
Income. £ », 

By 3941 Fleecei, at SJIIm., 8867 

Iba. wool, at Is. 6(2. perlb.o*. 665 
Expeoditare. £ «. d. 

To 2 Shaphenls at£30..60 
To 2 do. £25- -50 
To 4 do. £20- -80 

To 3 Watchmen £20 (I 

totakechBi^ofRamj9)60 
To Hurdle?, &c. 10 

£260 
To 18 Rams, at £10 180 



5tb Year (E) Jnoe, 1833.» 
Income. £ i. d 

By5464FleecoB, atSilhs., 13,294 

Ibfl. wool, at \i. M. per lb.- • ■ • 922 

Expenditore. £ (. d, 

To2Sbepberdaat£30-- 60 

To 3 do. £25-. 75 

To 5 do. £20 -.100 

To 3 WatcbmeD £20 • . 60 

To Hurdle*, &c. 20 



£315 
■■100 



Nett Profit by Salei of Wool in Five Years £1024 

£1024 divided by 6, gives £204 : 8 for annual intereet on tbe 
original capital of £2814 (about 7^ per cent, per annum) in 
addition to the accumulation of capital itself, shown 1^ the 
valuation of stock. 

■ These ■ocoants are a year ia advance of the sheep returns, in order 
to briaf them to the (ine at which the wool would be sold. 
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Valuation of Sheep, June, 1832, Return E. 

1614 Ewes from I to 4 yean old, £3 each £4842 

620 Ewes from 4 to 7 yeare old, 2 each 1240 

780 F«mals Lambs, £2 each 1560 

2405 Wethers and Male Lambs, 1 Sa. each 1 603 

45 Rams (ori^al cost £450) 400 



£9845 



^o(e.— About £500 would be added to the income on the fifth 
year, by the sale of Wethers of 3 and 4 years old. 

The cost of rams ought, strictly, to be added to capital and 
not deducted from income, but these returns were made out in 
their present form at the request of a gentleman proceeding to 
the Colony with a limited capital, and who wished to know how 
mn^ he m^ht safely invest in sheep. 



No. 4. 



Monday Morning, 9 o'clock, 
3d November, 1834. 

My dear Sir, — As the scheme of colonising a part of the 
south coast of Australia, which was I believe originally projected 
in 1831, and after combating many objections, has at length met 
with the sanction of government, is now said to be likely to be 
brought to bear — a governor having actually been appointed to go 
out (0 form the nucleus of the new colony, — a variety of discus- 
sion has of late taken place among my friends — all most favour- 
able to colonization on practicable grounds — on the feasibility of 
the proposed plan. 

To those gentlemen, among other matter of some moment, 1 - 
have expressed my doubts of there being a permanent supply of 
fresh water on any pait of the coast of the intended grant ; and 
with reference to the internal country, (excepting of such portions 
of it as may fall within the eastern limit of the proposed province, 
viz. those parts through which the Murray river flows,) absolutely 
nothing is known of its character in that respect ; and, therefore, 
no one can at this moment say, whether it will be found, on exa- 
mination, a well-watered country, capable of sustaining an un- 
limited population, or a land wholly destitute of the requisites 
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mceuary to npport huntan eitiiteitce ! In tbe coane of the 
Httle convenations we faare hod toge&er lately on the uilgect of. 
Ae plan pot forth in settling Soath AoBtislia, I bare, I believe, 
efamred to yoa, that the obeeiratHHis of a nnmher ot yeWs' 
■ojoers in New South Walef , on tbe indigenoas vegetation — on 
the prevalent rock formation of the parts that have been expti»ed 
— and ai far a« we have gathered, of its syBtem of internal rivers, 
have decidedly led rae to coniider that country as one constitntion* 
ally of a moit dry character — a country in whicb its interna) 
rivers (thoae flowii^interioriy ^m the weatern flanks of tbe great 
dividing range) can never be of use A>r navigable pnrposes, ex- 
cepdng in the rare seasons of heavy rains, when they dew with 
rapni current : and diat as it cannot be, for a great length of 
time, a land in which extansive cultivation woeld meet with 
encouragentSnt, the population that may occupy it* better tracts, 
must be for tbe most part a pastoral community, necessuily re- 
quiring, in consequence of the characteristic thinness of the 
natural pasturage, a large surface on which to graze sheep. 

Without going further into the view I have been led to take of 
the natural capabilities of Australia, I will briefly notice, at your 
request, and as it may be advanced as some proof of tite extreme 
natural dryneu of that vast country to which I have just adverted, 
a moat remarkable economy in the leares of the mass of the 
eucalypti and acaciee, two genera of plants, tbe species of winch 
if taken together, as that most able philosophical t>otanist, Mr. 
Brown, observes, " and considered with respect to the mass of 
vegetable matter they contain, calculated from the siie as well a* 
the number of individuals, are perhaps nearly equal to all the 
plants of that continent," and hence they conatitute a principal 
feature of tbe forests of that extensive region. 

¥00 are aware that physiolf^iats have long known leav^t of 
plants to be at once organs of respiration, digestion, nutrition, 
and absorption. Vou have of course obaeWed in England, and, 
as you have been a traveller, in other countries too, tbe common 
position in which the leaf is placed on tbe branch, viz. so that the 
upper sur&ce of that organ is turned towards the heavens. This 
is the usual position of the leaves of the bulk of vegetable pro- 
ductions of the world. In Australia, hovrever, the trees, that 
form the mass of its forests, are furnished with thick coriaceous 
leaves (or organs performing the functions of leaves) so pkiced 
on the branch as to present tbeir margin to the stem, and conse- 
qnently, with respect to light, both eurfaces have the same rela- 
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tion ! l?ow, there must be some good and sufficient reason in 
this peculiarity in the position of the leaves of those two great 
genera of plants of that conntiy. It is not the iwult of accideat 
or of exuberant growth, for under every ciicuinstance of situation 
it unifonnly takes place, so that the real cause of it nuist be 
sought for, I should eay, in some physical characteristic or defect 
of the country itself. 

The experience of a period, now verging on half a century, 
has shown the New South Wales fanner how little he has to 
depend opon any thii^ like a regularity in the retom of seasons, 
with regard to drought. and humidity ; that penods have repeated- 
ly occurred, after short intervals of heavy rains, which have pro- 
duced overwhelming floods, of droughts succeeding, which have, 
by their continuance for two and even three years, caused 
extreme distress throughout the country, \(j having in many 
instances destroyed exotic plants in gardens exposed to their 
full influence — bomt op the native ' pasturage — dried all the 
secondary streams — and left all the indigenous timber trees and 
shrubs to struggle for an existence as w«ll as they could. It may 
be here observed, however, that during those protracted seasons 
of distress, the dews at night have been always proportionately 
heavy; and, a» Mr. Brown has, in pureuLog a series of micro- 
scopic inquiries regarding the anatomical structure of the leaves 
of Australian vegetation, remarked certain stomata or cutaneous 
glands to exist on both surfacei, there can scarcely be a doubt, 
I think, of both paginal being by those pores, or some odier 
peculiar oiganisation, most powerful absorbents,* and iJios the 

* In support of Ihia poaitioa I'll jast mention a faeL In the midst of 
a drought of twu years' conlinusnce, I recollect to bare observed, with 
surprize, certaiii shrubs fn the nild country gnnring laxurlantly, anil 
Mtme of them were even advancing to a flowering state. Desirous of 
ascertalDing how far an eibberaiil growth and a nanifesl deposition to 
flower in snch a season of distreis, had been urfed by nourishment 
derived from its roots, I selected for examination a tall shrubb]' acacia, 
ptuhhig st all its branchlels and bearing its fiowet-bads. I dugcarefntly 
round about the roots, and taking up the entire plant with its roots un- 
injared, in a bajl of earth, foand the latttr perfbcll; bard and wilboul 
the least moisture ; and although I penstntted two feet tower lo the 
clajey subsoil, I still found the earth oitremelj dry, by reason of the 
long continuance of tbe drought j in truth, it nas abuadantly demonstra- 
tire of the considerable period that bad elapsed since any rain hod fallen 
to penetrate beneath tbe mere surface. Whence then, may I ask, did 
those luxuriant growing shrubs, whose roots did not penetrate a foot 
beneath the surface, derive their support but by Uiose double lecipients, 
the two peculiarly organized surfaces of their vertically placed leaves ? 
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verticB] podtioii of the foliage of the preraleiit timbers of thu 
codDtfy may be BatiB&ctoriljr exphuned, by comidering it ut u- 
raogemeDt of nature, hj which both anrfocee cm equally take up 
the falling; dew in a quantity aufficieat to renovate the plant, bo 
M to enable it more fully to meet the diatreesing exi^ncee of the 
succeeding day. 

I willjuBt remark, that this economy in the leaves of certain 
of the native trees of that aouthem continent, apeaka a volume 
of itself, in proof of its prevalent disposition to droug;bt, inde- 
pendent of what the experience of nearly fifty years' reaidence on 
its eaatern coast, and other considerations, have afforded us to 
confinn the fact. With these proofs before you of the natural 
diaposition of that country generally to drought, I'll leave you to 
•ay how far it is at all practicable in the conuniasioners appointed 
to conduct the proposed plan of South Australian Colonization, 
to carry into effect their design of concentration and combined 
labour— in other terma, to oblige tbe colonists, huddled into a 
comer of their vast grant of waste land, to pursue, by a combi- 
nation of (fbwnrtjf A/ labour, those refined and extravagant systeots 
of husbandry which the projectors have so fully contemplated. 
Believe me, my desir sir, 

Yours very faithfully. 

To Captain ' • *, ^c. ^c. 

The above ia a very important letter ; it is written by an able 
man who resided long in New South Wales, but it must not 
alarm those who wish to colonize. The writer does not wish to 
do this, his object ia to call the attention of the reader to difficul- 
ties, not to assert that such difficulties are insurmountable. Mr. 
• • • was not himself at Spencer's Gulph— bis knowledge 
of the east part of the island, or continent, of Australia ia perhaps 
greater than that of most other men, but be baa not an equal 
knowledge of the southern portion where the new grant lies, and 
some of hia conjectures are met by the contradiction of men leas 
scientific perhaps, but who have been on the spot, I have 
beard, for example, that duriag a three years' draught in the 
east, the Swan River settlement was absolutely deluged I And 
thia accords with what the writer of the above letter himself told 
roe, namely, that he believed the prevalent south-westerly winds 
would carry the vapours from the ocean against that part of 
Australia, which would thereby have rain, when the eastern part. 
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iheltered by the range of the Blue Mountains, (which run in a 
nortb«ni and BOutbern direction,) would be without the same 
anpply; all this fkronra Spencer's Gulph. Again, the writer 
told me that he beheves the range of the Blue Mountains to be the 
spine of this continent, if bo, the vapours which strike against 
them, and fall in rain, mnst be collected, and carried to Spencer's 
Gulph by the great rivers : or else be absorbed by the soil, whicl^ 
will thus be filled with moisture ; in either case, water must be 
found in these regions, and probably in greater abundance than in 
the eastern side of the mountaina. Still the question remains un- 
answered— wheae is this water? — its site? — its qualitiest— its 
quantity ? — its continuance in time of long droughts ? Before 
we build a large town we must know exactly all these matters. 

As to the extraordinary fact stated relative to the leaves of 
trees, 1 have no doubt but that the writer's conjectures are correct 
and that this curious circumstance does indicate a very dry 
climate, and thereon I have to remark that, in this, there is 
nothing to alarm us. We know that damp is fiivourable to 
vegetable, but not to human life ; now the first thing is health, 
and the dryness of Australia is said to produce health to man 
beyond, far beyond, all other climates in the norid. The only 
answer which we can make to those wbo fear this great want of 
moisture ia this : you prefer rhumatisro, ^ues, and congfas, 
provided you have fine large cabbages, to being in robust health 
and having no cabbages ! We cannot have all things in this life : 
out of Psradiee webave been turned. The choice, then, b between a 
dry country with its difficulties and health, or a damp country 
with its difiicultiea, and less health. Doctors and cabbages, or 
no doctors, and no cabbages. But we must have rain enough to 
drink ? and so there is! neither the savage, or the kangaroo, or 
the emu, have leaves, yet they all manage to get drink ; and so 
shall we. The above animals have no art by which to get water 
that does not appear dn the surface of the land— we have ; and, 
by such arts, we shall get it in greater abundance. All our diffi- 
culty is to fix upon a spot, where, either by art or nature, we 
are sure to be iitpplied abundantly. Now, to do this is a very 
great difficulty ; and in the coneide ration of the subject the above 
letter is very valuable. The writer is not opposed to the colony ; 
on the contrary, I believe be wishes it every success ; he merely 
states his opinions — I consider this to be the conduct of a friend. 
I have, myself, stated all the difficulties that I can hear of, and 
assuredly I am not an enemy of the colony, being ready to em- 
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bark with it t I koow or do difficalty that I h&ve not endrnvouf 
•d to point oat in the strongeat colours. Let os Bee the roortt 
thU can happen, and if we be prepared for that, we ^ oat with 
half the battle won. For example, every engineer that accom- 
panies the colony will, on reading what I have said, at once seek 
out all the information that he can collect relative to water-works 
in dry countriea like Egypt, and so fiirtfa ; he will prepare his 
mind for aiich matters. The first step towards overcoming; a dif- 
ficulty is to learn its fiill extent. *' Who would have thought it," 
is a bad companion in the eleventh hour ; especially in a desert ! 



No. 5. 



John Jones sailed from Launceston June, 1833, as commander 
of the Henry, schooner, of 55 tons, belonging to Mr. Reed, on 
a whaling expedition. He first touched at Kangaroo Island, near 
Kangaroo Head; and early in July, 1833. he crossed over to 
Cape Jervis, on the southern side of which, about eight miles 
from the western point, he found a small hay, not laid down in 
any chart, affording good shelter and anchorage for vessels of 400 
tons, with a email stream of water running into it. He landed 
here, and ascended the highest part of the Cape, from which he 
had an extensive view of the country on all sides, as well as of 
the waters of Gulf St. Vincent : the land was very fine, the soil 
rich, and covered with fine grass to the very top : the timber was 
gum, she-oak, and wattle, but no scrub. The rise of the tide 
varies from two to eight feet. The tides on the coast are very 
variable, being much influenced by the wind, and only one tide 
in twenty-four hours. 

There is another and much larger bay on the north side of the 
Cape, just hehiud the point named by Flinders the N. W. High 
Bluff, which point, he eaye, projects much more than is laid 
down by Flinders, and Shelters the bay from westerly winds. 
Vessels lying at anchor in this bay are protected from all winds, 
with the exception of from the north to west and by north. 

Four streams discharge themselves into this bay, and there is 
plenty of water in them at all times of the year ; he went there 
in January, 1834, from Kangaroo Island, for water, of which 
he procured abundance of very good quality, at which time there 
was no water on Kangaroo Island, there having been a long 
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dnn^bt ; he also states that the water foimd on the island will not 
keep long at sea. The coast of Cape Jeiria rises abraptly from 
the water's edge, there being no beacb ; and Teasels may anohor 
in deep water close to the shore. 

There are several other streams of fine water all along the 
eastern side of Gulf St. Vincent. Sturt river is always open to 
the sea, but the others are closed by a bar of sand during the 
smnioer, througb wbich the water filters. The inlet, misc^led 
by Stnrt Sixteen Mile Creek, is a stream of fresh water, and is 
mncb deeper and wider than the rest. About fifteen or twenty 
milea north of this river, he discovered a fine harbour, sheltered 
by an island at its entrance ; the southern passage throogh which 
he entered is about one mile wide, with three and a half to four 
fathoms water ; he anchored here in three and a half iathoms, 
and remained a day and a night. He did not land on the main, 
but was on shore on the island, which is about three miles in cir- 
cumference ; it is sandy, but there is abundance of fresh water in 
it, as well as some streams running into the harbour from the 
main land. He was ashore in numerous places all along the coast, 
and went three or four miles inland ; the country he saw was very 
fine, the soil rich and black, the grass very high and thick, and 
the country abounding in kangaroo and emues ; the hind-quarters 
of one kangaroo here killed weighed 105 lbs. The country is not 
very thickly wooded ; open spots of 400 to 500 acres occur tre- 
quently, and there is no scrub on any part. He met a tribe of 
natives on Gape Jervis, consisting of ten families ; five of the 
men worked for him occasionally, and two were with him con- 
stantly for near five months. They were very useful, and willing 
to work for a trifling remuneration. To the two who remained 
with him long he gave pistols, powder, and shot; to the others 
elop-clothing. He saw their women and children only at a dis- 
tance, and saw no other natives ou the rest of the coast along 
Gulf St. Vincent ; but their fires were very numerous. He con- 
siders Cape Jervis and the eastern shores of Gulf St. Vincent as 
the best adapted for a settlement of any part of the coast which 
be has seen. Has been on those coasts for three years, during all 
seasons of tfie year, and was never inconvenienced for want of 
water. Neither be nor any of bis crew were ever annoyed by 
the natives, although some of the crew frequently elept on shore. 
The dogs he used for kangaroo hunting were between a greyhound 
and a terrier : he recommends greyhound bitches to be taken from . 
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Engluid bypenona going there, (o be croaied with die dt^fimod 
Bt KaogRToo Iiland. 

When he waa laat at Kangaroo Island there were seven Engliih- 
men liTing on the Island, and fire native women ; the men formed 
part of the crewa of difierent aealers, who had been left on the 
laUnd: no runawaj' convicts were amongst them. Thay reside on 
the eastern end of the letand, opposite Cape Jervis ; one, of the 
nameofWhalley, has been fourteen years on the Island; another, 
called Nathaniel Thomas, and James Allen, an Irishman, have 
been there seven years ; William Day (who is a partner of Whal- 
ley's in sealing) lives at Napean-Bay, with a man named William 
Walker. 

I have read the above, and find it all correct. 

John Jones. 



No.( 



6, John-street, Adelphi, 
8th April, 1832. 
Sir, — As 1 understand that your book on South Australia is in 
the press, containing an account of Jones's evidence on the soil, 
&c. of the East Coast of Gulf St. Vincent, 1 beg leave to add 
that, in an interview which Mr. Brown and 1 had with him since 
the writing of the paper 1 gave you, he stated that he was desirous 
to add that the opinion in that paper, as to the goodness of the 
soil, was not farmed from his own judgement, but was that of 
the landsmen who accompanied him, and who were all farmers, or 
&rmers' sons, from the neighbourhood of Launceston, and who 
were of opinion that the land there was equal, if not superior, to 
any near that town, 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

G. S. KlNOSTOK. 

To Colonel Napier. 



I insert Mr. Kingston's note, because there are many who 
attach much importance to the fertility of the soil. I confess that 
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I do not ; I have not the Blighleet doubt of the fertility of the' 
soil ; nor have I the slightest doubt but that indastry will make 
any soil fertile ; the less fertile a country is, the greater the sti- 
mulus to iudustr^ ; it is not a bad soil but a bad Government 
that crushes indastry and spreads ruin ; taxes, not rocks, starve 
men ; industry will make even rocka produce something to sup- 
port life; but taxes produce only despair. I have no doubt of the 
excellence of the soil on the shores of Australia, but this is not 
the difficulty. The difficulty is in the want of information, founded 
on experience, as to the supply of water ; and on this point idl we 
can say is, that we eball not be worse off than the other colonies, 
and they flourish ! Why, then, should not we do the same ? 
We shall do so, and in a greater d^ree. 



An Act to empower His Majesty to erect South Australia into 
a British Province or Provinces, and to provide for the 
Colonization and Government thereof. Will. IV, c. 95. 

Whereas that part of Australia which lies between tiie 
meridians of the one hundred and thirty-second and one handred 
and forty-first degrees of east longitude, and between the 
sonthem ocean and twenty-six degrees of south latitude, together 
with the ialand adjacent thereto, consist of waste and unoccupied 
lands which are supposed to be fit for the purposes of coloniza- 
tion ; and whereas divers of His Majesty's sut^ects poesesstng 
amongst them considerable property are desirous to embark for 
the said part ol Australia; and whereas it is highly expedient 
that His Majesty's said subjects should be enabled to carry their 
said laudable purposes into effect ; and whereas the said persona 
are desirous that in the said intended colony an uniform system in 
the mode of disposing of waste lauds should be permanently 
established : be it therefore enacted by the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in the present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that it shall and may be lawful 
for His Majesty, with the advice of his Privy Council, to erect 
within that part of Australia which lies between the meridians 
of the one hundred and thirty-second and one hundred and forty? 
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finrt itgnea at eul long^tuda, and between the wutliem ooem 
and the tweaty-six degrees of Bonth Utitade, together with all 
and every the isUodfi adjacent thereto, and the bays and gal& 
thereof, witii the advice of hie Privy Council, to establieb oae or 
more prorincee and to fix the reepectire bounderies of raeh pro- 
vinces ; and diat all and every person who shall at any time 
hereafter inhabit or reside within His Majesty's said province or 
pnmncee ehall be free, and shall not be subject to be bound by 
any laws, ordeTS, statutee, or constitutioDs which have been 
beretcrfbre made, or which hereafter shall be made, ordered, or 
enacted by, for, or as the laws, orders, statutes, or constitutions 
of any odier part of Australia, but shall be subject to and bonnd 
to obey snch laws, orders, statutes, and constitutions as ehall 
from tine to time, in the manner herein-after directed, be made, 
ordered, and enacted for the government of His Majesty's province 
or provioces of Soath Australia. 

II. And be it farther enacted, that it shall and may be iawfnl 
for His Majesty, hi^iheirs and successors, by any order or orders 
to be by him or them made with the advice of his or their Privy 
Conncil, to make, ordain, and subject to such conditia)» and 
restrictions as to him and them shall seem meet, to aathwise and 
empower any one or more persons resident and being within any 
one of the said provinces to make, c»<lain, and establish, allsoch 
laws, instituticHis, or ordinances, and to constitute such courts, 
and appoint such officers, toad also such chaplains and clergymen 
of the establi^ed church of England or Scotland, and to trnpoee 
and levy such rates, dnties, and taxes, as may be neeessary for 
the peace, order, and good government of Hia Majesty's snljeots 
and otherfi within the said province <»' provinces ; provided tbat all 
each orders, and all laws and ordinances so to be made as afore- 
said, shall be laid before the King in Council as soon as conveni- 
eatly may be after the making and enacting thereof respectively, 
and that the same shall not in anywise be contrary or repognant 
to any of the provisions of this Act. 

III. And be it therefore enacted, that it shall be lawful for His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, by warrant nnder the sign 
manual, to be coontersigned by His Majesty's principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, to appoint three or more fit persons to be 
Coramissionere to carry certain parts of this act, and the powers 
and authorities herein-after contained, into execntion, and also 
6om time to time at pleasure to remove any of the Commissioners 
for the time being, and upon every or any vacancy in the said 
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BOinlMr of CommiMHrnera, either by removal or by death or other- 
wiae, to appiriat some other fit ponona to the ettid office ; and 
until such appoiatmeat, it ehall be lawfiil for tbe Burriving or 
oontiuuing CommiBgioners or Commiuioner to act as if no such 
vacancy had occurred. 

V. And be it further enacted, that the said CommiisioDert 
shall be styled " The Colonization ComEnissiouers for South Aitt' 
tralia;" and the said CommisHioDers or any two of them may 
eit from time to time, as they deem expedient, as a Board of 
Commiseioneni for carrying certain parts of this Act into exeou- 
tioa. 

V. And he it further enacted, that the said Commissioners 
■hall eanse to be made a seal of the said Board, and shall cause 
to be sealed or stamped therewith all rules, orders, and reg:v)la- 
tions made by the said Commissioaen in purauance of this Act ; 
and all such rules, orders, and regulations, and copies thereof, 
purporting to be sealed or stamped with the seat of the said Board, 
shall be received as evidence of the same respectively without any 
further proof thereof; and no such rule, order, or regulaljon, or 
copy thereof, shall be valid, or have any force or effect, unless 
the sune shall be so sealed or stamped as aforesaid. 

VI. And be it further enacted, that the said Commissioners 
ritall and they are hereby empowered to declare all the lands ttf 
the said province or prorinces (excepting only portions which may 
be reserved for roads and footpaths) to be public lutds, opoi to 
purchase by Brituh snlgects, and to make such orders and regu- 
lations for the surveying and sale of such public lands at swA 
price as the said Commissioners may from time to time deem 
«xpedient, and for the letting of the common of pasturage of 
unsold portions thereof as to tbe said Commissionen nuy seem 
meet, fur any period not exceeding three yeara ; and trom time 
to time to alter and revoke such orders and r^ulati<au, and to 
employ the monies from time to time received as the purchase 
money of snch lands, or as rent of the common of pasturage of 
unsold portions thereof, in conducting the emigration of poor 
parsons from Oreat Britain or Ireland to the said province or 
provinces : provided always, that no part of the said publio lands 
shall be sold except in public for ready money, and either by 
auction or otherwise as may seem beat to the said Commissioners, 
but in no case and at no time for a lower price than the sum of 
twelve shillioga sterlii^ per English acre : provided also, that the 
sum per acre which the said Commisaionen may declare during 
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any period to be the upwt or selling price at which public laaik 
shall be sold shall be an nnifbrm price ; (that is to say,) the same 
price per acre whatever the quantity or sitaation of the land 
pnt np for sale : provided also, that the whole of the fiinds from 
time to time received as the purchase money of the said lands, or 
aa the rent of the commoa of pasturage of uuESld portioni 
thereof, shall constitute an " Emigration Fund," and shall, without 
any deduction whateoever, except in the case herein-afler pro- 
vided for, be employed in conreying poor emigrants from Oreat 
Britain or Ireland to the said province or provinces : provided 
also, that the poor persons who shall by means of the said " Emi* 
gnttion Fund" be conveyed to the said province or provincee 
shall, as far as possible, be adult persons of the two lexes in 
equal proportions, and not exceeding the age of thirty years. 

VII. And be it further enacted, that no poor person having a 
husband or wife (as the case may be) or a child or children, shall, 
by means of the siud " Emigration FUnd," obtain a passage to 
the said province or provinces, unless the husband or wife (as 
Uie case may be), or the child or children of snch poor person, 
shall also be conveyed to the said province or provinces. 

VIII. And be it farther enacted, that it shall be lawful for His 
Majesty, his hein and sncceesors, by warrant under the sign 
manoal, to be counteraigaed by His Majesty's Principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, to appoint a CommisBioner of Poblic 
Lands to be resident in the said Colony, and to act under the 
orders of the said Board of Commissioners as hereiu'after di- 
reeled. 

IX. And be it further enacted, that the said Commissioners 
shall and they are hereby empowered to appoint such person or 
persons as they may think fit, treasurer, assistant surveyors, and 
other officers, for carrying this Act into execution respecting the 
disposal of the said public lands and the purchase money thereof, 
and to remove such treasurer or assistant surveyors or other 
officers at their discretion, and on every or any vacancy in the 
said office of treasurer, assistant surveyor, or other officers, by 
removal or by death or otherwise, to appoint, if they see fit, 
some other person to the said office. 

X. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful 
for the said Commissioners to delegate to the said Colonial Com- 
missioner, assistant surveyor, or other officers, or to any of 
them, such of the powers and authorities with respect to the 
disposal of the public lands of the said province or provinces 
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as the Baid CommissioiierB shall tbink fit; and the powers and 
authorities so deligated, and tbe deligation thereof, shall be noti- 
fied in Buch manner, and such powers and authorities shall be 
exercised at such places, for such periods and under such circum- 
stances, and subject to such regulations, as the said Commissioners 
shall direct ; and the said Commissioners may at any time reroke, 
recall, alter, or vary all or any of the powers and authorities 
which shall be so delegated as aforesaid. 

XI. And be it further enacted, that all monies under the con- 
troul of tbe said Board of CommissionerB shall be received and 
paid by the treasurers who may be ^pointed by tbe said Board, 
and who shall give security for the faithful discbai^ of their 
dntiee to such amount and in such manner aa to the said Commit' 
gioners may seem fit. 

XII. And be it further enacted, that all accounts of the smd 
treasurer shall be submitted to the Lords of His Majesty's 
Treaaary, and be audited in the same manner as other public 



XIII. And be it further enacted, that the said Commissioners 
may and they are hereby empowered from time to time to appoint 
a secretary, treasurer, and all such clerks, messengers, and 
officers fls they shall think £t, and from time to time, at tbe 
discretion of the said CommiBsioners, to remove snch secretary, 
treasurer, clerks, messengers, and officers, or any of them, and 
to appoint others in tiieir stead. 

XIV. And be it further enacted, that every Commissioner 
and Colonial Commissioner to be appointed from time to time 
shall, before he shall enter upon the execution of his office, take 
tbe following oath before one of the Judges of His Majesty's 
Court of Common Pleas, or one of the Barons of the Court of 
E:tchecLuer, or (in the case of such Colonial Commissioners) be- 
fore the Judge of one of His Majesty's courts in the said province 
or provinces ; (that is to say,) 

' I, ^. B. do swear, that 1 shall faithfully, impartially, and ho- 
' neatly, according to the best of my skill and judgment, execute 
' and fulfil all the powers and duties of a Commissioner [or 
' Colonial Commissioner, as the Case may be,] under an Act 
' passed in the fifth year of the reign of King William the 
• Fourth, intituled [here set forth the Title of this Act.] 

XV. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that the sala- 
ries to be paid to all such persons as may be appointed to any 
office under this Act, shall be fixed by the Lords of His Majesty's 
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Traaauiy, and by them shnll be nvijwil frrai time to time, u 
they msy deem expedient. 

XVI. And be it further eauted, that the sud Cotnmiwiooera 
shall. U leaat once in every year, and at aach other times, and in 
■ttcfa form as Hia M^esty'a Principal Secretary of State for the 
ColMwa shall direct, submit to the said Secretary of St^e a fbll 
tad partioular report of their proceedings ; and every such report 
shall be lud before both Houses of Parliament within six weeks 
■ftsr the receipt of the same by the said Secretary of Stat«> if 
Parliament be then sitting, or if Parliament be not sitting, then 
within six weeks afiter the next meeting thereof. 

XVII. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be law- 
Ail for the said Commissioners, previously and until the sale of 
public lands in the said province shall have produced a fund suffi- 
cient to defmy the cost of conveying to the said province or pro- 
vinces from time to time such a number of poor emignnts as may 
by the said Comraitsioners be thought desirable, from time to tune 
to borrow and take up on bond or otherwise, payable by instal- 
ments or otherwise, at interest not exceeding ten pounds por cen- 
fnffi per anntun, any sum or sums of money not exceeding i&y 
Uutusand pounds, for the sole purpose of defraying the costs of 
the pwags of poor emigrants from Oreat Britain or Ireltmd to 
tiie said province or provinces, by granting and issuing to any per- 
son or persona willing to advance such monies bonds or obligatory 
writings, under the hands and seats of the said Commisaionm, or 
of any two of them, which bonds or other obligatory writings shall 
be termed " South Auttralia Public Lands Securities ;" and all 
■ueh anm or sums of money, imt exceeding in the whole fifty 
thousand pounds, so borrowed or taken np by means of the bonds 
or writings obligatory aforesaid, for the sole purpose aforesaid, 
shall be borrowed on the credit of, and be deemed a charge upon, 
the whole of the fund to be received as the purchase-money of 
public lands, or as the rent of the common of pasturage of unsold 
portions thereof; and it shall and may be lawful for the said Com- 
mtssioners from time to time to appropriate sU or any part of thu 
monies which may be obtained by the sale of public lands in the 
■aid province or provinces to the payment of interest on *aj such 
sum or sums borrowed and taken up as aforesaid, -fit to the r^iay- 
ment of such principal sum or sums, 

XVIII. And be it furdier enacted, that for jlafraying the ne- 
cessary costs, charges, and expenses of founding the said intended 
colony, and c^ providing for the government thereof, aiid lor the 
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^pensM of the said CommiBBioners (excepting always the pvrpMe 
wtierennto the said Erai^ation Fund is made Bolely afiplioable by 
this Act,) and for defraying' all costs, charges, and expeaeeB 
Incaired in carrying' thia Act into execution, and applying for and 
obtaining this Act, it shall and may be lawful for the said Con*- 
miBsioners from time to time to borrow and take up on bond or 
otherwise, payable by inetalments or otherwise, at iatereat not 
exceeding ten pounds per centum per onnvm, any sum or sums 
of money required for the purposes last aforesaid, not exceeding; 
in the whole the sum of two hundred thousand poands, by grant- 
ing or issuing fo any person or persons willing to advance such 
monies bonds or obligatory writings, under the hands and seate of 
the said GommissionerB, or any two of them, which bonds or 
other obligatory writings shall be termed " South Australia 
Colonial Revenue Securities;" and all such sum or suou of 
money by the said Commissioners so borrowed and taken op as 
lest aforesaid shall be and is and are hereby declared to be a 
charge npon the ordinary revenue or produce of all rates, duties, 
and taxes to be levied and collected as herein-before directed 
within the said prorince or provinces, and shall be deemed and 
taken to be a public debt owing by the said province to the holden 
of the bond or bonds, or other writings obligatory by the B»d 
COmmissionerB granted for the purposes last aforesaid. 

XIX. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be law- 
flil for the said Commissioners at any time to borrow or take ap 
any sum or enms of money, for any of the purposes of this Act, 
at a lower rate of interest than any security or securities pre- 
viously given by them under and by virtue of this Act which may 
then be in force shall bear, and therewith to pay off and dischatge 
any exbting security or securities bearii^ a higher rate of Interest 
as aforesaid. 

XX. And be it further enacted, that in case it should so happen 
that the said Commissioners shall be unable to raise by the issue of 

' the said Colonial Revenue Securities, the whole of the said sum of 
** tivo hundred thousand pounds, or that the ordinary revenue of the 
said province or provinces shall be insufficient to discharge the 
obligations of all or any of the said securities, then^nd in that 
case, but not otherwise, the public lands of the said province or 
provinces then remaining unsold, and the nKmiee to be obtained 
by the sale thereof, shall be deemed a collateral security for pay- 
ment of the principal attd interest of the said colonial debt : pro- 
Tided always, that no monies obtained by the sales of public lands 
S 2 
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in the said province br provinces shall be employed in defraying 
the principal or interest of the said colonial debt so long as any 
obligation created by the said South Australian Public lands Se- 
curities shall remain undiecbarged : provided also, that in case, 
after tbe discharge of all obligations created by the said South 
Australian Public Lands Securities, any part of the monies ob- 
tained by ibe sale of public lands in the said province or provinces 
shall be employed to dischai^e any of the obligations created by 
the said Colonial Revenue Securities, then and in that case the 
amount of such deduction from the said Emigration Fund shall be 
deemed a colonial debt, owing by the said province to the Colo- 
nization Commissioners for South Australia, and be charged upon 
the ordinary revenue of the said province or provinces. 

XXI. And be it further enacted, that the Commissioners nomi- 
nated and appointed by His Majesty, as aforesaid, may sue and 
be sued in the name or names of any one of such Commiasiuaers, 
or of their secretary, clerk or clerks for the time being; and that 
no action or suit to be brought or commenced by or against any of 
the said Commissioners, in the name or uames of anyone of such 
Commiasioners, or their secretary or clerk, shall abate or be dis- 
continued by the death or removal of such Commissioner, secre-' 
tary, or clerk, or any of them, or by the act of such Commib- 
sioner, secretary, or clerk, or any of them, without the consent 
of the said Commissioners, hut that any one of the said Corotnis- 
sioners, or the secretary or clerk for the time being to the said 
Commissioners,, shall always be deemed to be the plaintiff or de- 
fendant (as the case may be) in every such action or snit : provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed, construed, 
or taken to extend t4> make the Commissioners who shall sign, 
execute, or give any of the bonds or obligatory writings, so hereby 
authorized or directed to be given personally, or their respective 
estates, lands, or tenements, goods, and chattels, or such secre- 
tary or clerk, or their or either of their lands and tenements, 
goods, and chattels, liable to the payment of any of the monies 
so borrowed and secured by reason of their giving any such bonds 
or securities as aforesaid, or of Eheir being plaintiff or defendant 
in any such action as aforesaid ; but that the costs, chat^jcs, and 
expenses of every such commissioner, secretary, or clerk, by 
reason of having been made plaintiff or defendant, or for any 
contract, act, matter, or thing whatsoever, made or entered into 
in the bond fids execution of this Act, from time to time, be 
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defrayed bj the said Commiseianen out of the moneji so borrowed 
and taken up «b aforesaid. 

XXII. And be it further enacted, that no person or persona 
oonvicled in any court of justice in Oreat Britain or Ireland, or 
elsewhere, shall at any time, or under any circunistances be 
transported as a convict to any place within the limits hereinbefore 
described. 

XXIII. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be law- 
ful for His Majesty, by and with the advice of hie Privy Council, 
to frame, constitute, and establish a constitution or constitutions 
of local govemmuDt for any of the said provinces possessing a 
populslion of fifty thousand souls, in such manner, and with such 
provisoes, limitations, and restrictions, as shall to His Majesty, 
by and with the advice of his Privy Council, be deemed meet and 
desirable : provided always, that the mode hereiu-before directed 
of disposing of the public lands of the said province or provinces, 
by sale only, and of the fund obtained by the sale thereof, shall 
not be liable to be in anywise altered or changed, otherwise than 
by the authority of His Majesty and the consent of Parliament : 
provided also, that in the said constitution of local government 
for the said province or provinces, provision shall be made for the 
satisfaction of the obligations of any of the said Colonial Revenue 
Securities which may be unsatisfied at the time of framing such 
constitution of the said province or provinces, 

XXIV. And be it further enacted, that for the purpose of pro- 
viding a guarantee or security that no part of the expense of 
founding and governing the said intended colony shall fall on the 
mother country, the said Commissioners shall, and are hereby 
empowered and required, out of the moniea borrowed and taken 
up, as aforesaid, on the security of the said South Australian 
Colonial Revenue Securities, to invest the sum of twenty thou- 
sand pounds in the purchase of Exchequer- Bills, or other Go- 
vernment Securities in England, in the names of trusteea, to be 
appointed by His Majesty ; and the said trustees shall hold the 
said Exchequer- Bills, or other Government Securities, as long as 
may seem fit to His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 
the Colonies ; or shall, in case it shall seem fit to His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, dispose of the same 
for any of the purposes to which the monies raised by the issue of 
the said South Australian Colonial Revenue Securities are hereby 
made f4)plicahle : provided always, that if the soid Secretary of 
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State Hhonld dispose of any part of the Siod twenty tltciMuri 
pODnds, a sum or eums equal to the sum or sunH ao diepOSeA of 
shall be invested in the names of the said Tmiteee by tb« said 
Commiseioners, so that the said Guarantee or Secarity Fund of 
twenty thousand pounds shall not at any time be redueed below 
that amount : provided always, that the interest and dividends 
accming from dme to time npon the said Exchequer- Bills, or 
other Government Securities, shall he paid to the said Conunis- 
doners, and by them be devoted to the purposes to which, as 
hereiu-before directed, the monies to be raised by the beue of the 
aforesaid Sou t A Australian Coioaitl Revenue Bonds are ma^ 
applicable. 

XXV, And be it further enacted, that if, after the expiration 
of ten years from the passing of this Act, the population of the 
said province or provinces shell be less than twenty dioosand 
natiiral-born subjects, then and in that case all the public lands of 
the said province or provinces which shall then be unsold shnU be 
liable to be disposed of by His Majesty, his heirs and succegsor^, 
in such manner as to lilm or them shall seem meet : f tMide^t 
always, that in case any of the obligations created by the Souti 
Australian Public Lands Securities should then he unsatisfied, 
the amount of such obligations shall be deemed a chai^ upon ()ie 
said unsold public lands, and shall be paid to the holders of sneb 
securities out of any monies that may be obtained by the safe-of 
the said lands. 

XXVI. And be it further enacted, that until the said Commis- 
sioners shall, by the granting and issuing of bonds and wri- 
tings obligatory, as aforeeaid, that is to say, " Sottth Auitrahan 
Colonial Revenue Securities," have raised the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds, and have invested the same in die purchase ef 
Exchequer- Bills, or other Government Securities, as hereinfhe;' 
fore directed, and until the persons intending to sMtle in the ani 
province or provinces and others shall have invested, (either by 
payment to the said Commisstonere, or in the names of tnistecs 
to be appointed by them,) for the purchase of public lands fa 1b» 
said province or provinces, the sum of thirty-five thouiand pounds, 
none of the powers and authorities hereby given to Hia MtgeMy, 
or to the said Commissioners, or to aoy person or persons, except 
as respects the exercise by the said CommissioaerB of such powen 
as are required for raising money by means of and on the seonri^ 
of the bonds or securities last aforesaid, and for reoeiviag md 
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purdiMe of public luide, shall be 0( an^r effect, or have any 
operation whaUoeTor. 



No. 8. 



Tbe following paper ia tnierted, because it exhibits the feeliaga 
of a considerable number of the colonists ; and it is said that 
societies of disaenters are, also, fonning. I eincerely hope that 
the deif^j^an cboaen may be a Christian, aod not a bigotted 
Protestant ; declaring war upon all other sscts; not that 1 think 
a bigot of this deecription could set the colony by the ears, but I 
am enre he would do the church great iojury. This colony ig 
fiwnded in the " spirit of the age," which will not endure 
ie)igiaiu tynuiiiy. I hope that tbe Bishop of London, who I see 
is a subscriber, and the Archdeacon of New South Wales, who 
ip Prasident, will not imagine that I am making war upon the 
chordi to which 1 belong, but the contrary ; snd I speak truth 
wtWB I my that unless the church establish ment in Australia 
takes the unboundedly wise and liberal precept of " do as you 
uwid ^ don$ by" for its guide, as it is bound to do by the 
Divine command of our Saviour, it will commit suicide. 

South Australian District Committee of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign Parts, 

Pretidint, The Venerable the Archdeacon of New South 
Wmies. Vice-President, His Excellency the Govomor. Trea- 
surer, Raikee Currie, Eeq. Trustees, His Excellency the 
OoverBOr; The Colooial Secretary ; The Commissioner of Public 
Lands; The Accountant General. Committee, Rer. Henry Blunt, 
Rev. A. M. Campbell, J. Walbanke Childers, lE^., M.P., 
Ralkea Onnie, Esq., Rev. Dr. Dealtry, Pascoe St. Leger Gren- 
fell. Esq., John Labouchere, Esq., J. G. S. Leferre, Esq., W. 
Wolryche Wbilrai»e, Esq., M.P. Honorary Secretaries, Rev. 
Ckaries Lloyd, and J. F. Taylor, Esq. 

An Act of Puliament has been passed for the purpose of 
eniU)ting His Majesty to plant a colony, without convict labour, 
at or near Spencer's Gulf on the Sooth Coast of Australia, a 
tract of country far removed from the existing penal settlements. 

Amongst those who with their families propose to settle in the 
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tww caloB^j aca many meoiben of the Chnwh of Engihwtd, and 
tlief are aioat anxious tbat the faith tuiil diwif^liiae to whioh th^ 
suhacribe, abouM be planted from the very beginiuDg, asd fn- 
aerved for their cbildTen, by means of a sufficient rdl^jiiMiB 
eatabliefimeot. With this view, tbey are prepared to contrihde 
towards a fund, for the purposes of building chnrches and ciagj'' 
men's houws, and su^wrting clei^men in the colony. Fitr 
these objects a Committee baa heon formed, of which a list appean 
aboye, and the following Bankers have undertaken to ceoaim 
^tvbocnptions : — Mestrs. Curries and Co., Comhill; Messrs. £•- 
dalles and Co., Lombard-street; Messrs. Prescotts and C<h, 
Tbiaadneedle-stneet; and Moure. Williams and Co., Binihiit- 

Whaterer the consolationa and advantages of religioQ, it is 
difficult to conceive a situa^oa which requires tbem more than 
tliat in which men place themselves who become the fiist inhabi- 
tants of a wilderness, distant from the si>ode of society, In the 
planting of a colony, the chief elements of success are fortitude, 
patience, and bvtberly afTection. " We," said the fosndeni .of 
the prosperous State of Massachusetts, " are knit together ia a 
strict and sacred bond, by virtue of which we hold oUraeh'tis 
bound to take care of the good of each other and eif tbe trhol*; 
and it is not with us as with other men, whom small ttuDgeinmid 
discourage, or small discontents cause to wish themselves home 
i^^n." Tbey wore disUugnisbed from other men by very stroi^ 
religious feelings, and by what tbey considered a sacred obligation 
to help each other. Amongst all the bodies of men who planted 
colonies in America, none but these, and tbe companions of 
William Penn. who also were bound tc^ether by a strong religioae 
tie, greatly prospered from the very beginning. 

In the greater number of modem colonies, a religious establish- 
ment, though formed in name and appearance, has been but of 
little real service. In a report by the Bishop of Jamaica laid 
before Parliament, it was stated, that out of a population of 
liTO.OOO souls, only 15,000 persons had a church to assemble 
in, and that " some parishes of tbe interior were actually without 
the semblance of tbe forme of religious worship." In Upfer 
Canada, ^;ain, great pains have been taken to support tbe doctanes 
of the Church of England, and yet. by a " Sketch of the statajif 
Religion" in that colony, recently published by the Rev T. Rad- 
clilf, of Dublin, it appears " that unless prompt and enei^tic 
arraDgemeols be made to meet the wants and desires of the 
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incrMsing colonists, there wQI be, with ibe alwenee of Boana 
r^giouB principles, » proportional accession of sects, a totxl 
incKSnence to, or ignorance of, any relig;ion ; that many districts 
Kre in a deplorable state in this respect, and what is the worst 
ftature, some of the settlers themselves seem careless about it." 
Sneh a state of things has occurred before, and it is jnst what 
■light bttTe been expected. It is amongst the tcatfered inhahU 
Umlt of the interior of Jamaica that even " the semblance of 
religions worship is unknown ;" ami in Upper Canada the colonists 
are »o widely dispersed that it is impossible they should often 
meet for public worship ; while, instead of the scholars coming 
ill a body to the teacher, the teacher mnst necessarily travel 
about amongst his separated scholars ; and thus, in order that all 
should be properly instructed, a very large establisfament of 
taaehers wonld he required. But in Sonth Australia precautions 
will be taken, for the flrSt time in the history of modern colom'- 
iMion, to prevent the dispersion of the colonists. The object of 
(be founders of South Australia is not to [^ace a scattered and 
'half barbarous colony on the coast of New Holland, but to 
establish there, and gradnally to extend, a civilized society.* 
This then is a case in which a colonial religious establishment 
wmiM be eminently useful. In a colony to which, not men and 
women merely, but socielj/ shall be transplanted, there will 
religion, which is an attribute of society, take immediate root, 
and exert all its happy social inflaence. Many attempts to 
estriittsh religion in our colonies have been attended with dis- 
appointment, through the great dispersion and poverty of tbe 
colonists: — in the present case, on the contrary, when the object 
is to maintain religion amongst a civilized society, the efibrts 
which may be made for that great object will, it is confidently 
hoped, be amply rewarded by success; no exertion which may 
be afforded to the Society will be labour in vain ; nor is there 
reason to doubt that every contribution for this purpose will, with 
God's help, fmctify to His glory, and to the eternal happiness of 
His creatures. 

On two other grounds in particular, the Society recommend 
their undertaking to the religious public. 

First. It is intended that, in this colony, no waste or public 
land shall be given to settlers, but that all such land shall he sold 

* The New Briliiih Province o( South Auslralia, published by Knight, 
Lud gate -street. 
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by Mxrtion lo the faiglMst bidder sbore & certain minimnm price ; 
— aitd thmt all the pnrchaw-moaey of waste or public land shall 
be employed in canreying to the colony yonng men and women, 
in Mjnal proportiona. '■ The ntoral advantages," it bus been well 
obeerred, " of aucb a selection of emigrants would not be ftw. 
Eadi fnnale vould have a special protector from the moment of 
bar d^nrtuTe from home. No man would have any excuse fbr 
diieolnte habits. All tbe evils which have so ofien spnmg from a 
disproportion between the sexes would be avoided. Every p«it of 
immigrants would have the strongest motivee for industry, steedi- 
neee, and thrift. In a colony thus peopled, there would ecarcdy 
ever be any nngle men or single women ; nearly the wbde popu- 
lation would consist of married men Uid women, Iwjre sad girie, 
and children. For many years tbe proportion of children to 
grown up people would be greater than was ever known since 
Shem, Ham, and Japbet were snrrounded by tiieir little ones. 
The colony would be an immense nursery ; and ftll btkeg at etne, 
without being scattered, wonld offsr tbe finest opportvntty that 
ever occurred to see what may be done for sodely by Bniversi^ 
education. That most be a narrow breast in wbicb the- lust' GOn- 
■ideiatioa does not raise some generoas emodon." Snglttud 
and America, vol. ii. p. 215. And In every rellglotn iM^aat 
Ais last consideration will raise an anxious, one m^ht M^ i 
tender wish, that in go great a nursery there should' be ainple 
means of Ckrittian education. 

Second. In order to raaintain Iwtween tbe colony aai its 
mother-country tbe most intimate union and affection, not one of 
the many precautions for that object which have been devised will 
be more effective than the Church Society. For thi« Society will 
be composed of EnglishineD and Colonists, mixed together, and 
engaged in one pursuit ; it will sustain in the colony the doctrine 
and discipline of tbvX church which is established in the mother- 
country ; and by preserving i>etween the mother church and the 
colonial church the closest relations, it will tend to make the 
colonist, in the words of Dr. Adam Smith, " instead of tuibv- 
lent and factious subjects of tbe mother connlry, ber moet fkith- 
ful and affectionate allies ; with the same paternal affection en the 
one side, and the same filial respect on the other, as used to sub- 
sist between the colonies of tincisnt Greece, and the mother 
country from which they descended." 

Communications to be addressed to J. F. Taylor, Esq. Hono- 
rary Secretary, No. 7, Johu'Street, Adelphi. 
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DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



"" >■""■" Clergy. *t. 

£ S. d. £ s.,d. 
Tbe Incorporated Society fortbe Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign 

Parts (for General PurpoBM) 200 

The Right Hon. and Rigbt Re*, the 

Lord Bishop of London 20 

Captain Meritoo 21 5 

Daniel WakeG«ld, jun. Esq. 10 10 S 2 

R<^)ert GoKger, Esq. 10 10 2 2 

OsMoiid GilloB, ^ 10 LO 3 2 

Rev. CJiaiiea liayA, Abbotsbam, oaar 

;B)d<ferd, Deroa 10 10 .,..,. 

4«s«pJ) F. TsyJor, Esq 5^0 220 

G,.Strickland KingatOD, Esq. 520 220 

ThovBBs (^beit, Esq. 5 5 2 2 

Pr. Wright, M.D. 5 5 0. .2 2 

James Rhodes, Esq. 5 5 2 2 

Colonel Leslie Walker, G.B. 5 5 2 2 

David Ramsay, Esq. 5 5 2 2 

John Brown, Esq. 5 5 110 

Rev. Henry Blunt ••• 5 5 •*•••• 

R. Davies Hanson, Esq. 5 5 ...... 

John Morphett, Esq. 5 5 

John Day, Esq. 5 5 2 2 

Thomaa Ford, Esq 5 5 2 2 

R. Keate Hill, &q. 5 5 

John Huntley, Esq. 5 5 

W. H. Parker, Esq. 5 5 

Henry Hetketh, Esq. 5 5 

Dr. litdiaeld. M.D 5 5 

liaatenant and Adjutant Jackson • • ■ • 3 3 

A S. Wiseman, Esq 3 3 

Henry Bingharo, Esq. Cork 3 3 

C. G. Everard, Esq. 2 2 
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John Beet, Eaq 

South AostraliBn Masonic Lodge, per 

J. F.Taylor, Esq. 

Janes Pennessy, Esq 

MissGilles 

MUsH.Gilles 

J. W. Finite, Esq. 

Rev. A. F. Lloyd, Instow, Devon •■ 

Thoniaa Robertson, Esq. • • 

E. J. Hancock, Esq 

'William Barrow, Esq. •• 

Lieutenant Harris 

William Cooper, Esq. 

David Doeg, Esq. ••■■ 

W. B. Wi^na, Esq. 

James Buckpit.t, Esq. 

T. N. Bean, Esq. 

J, Sutton, Eh). • 

J. Boon, Esq. ■ ••• 

W. Davis, E»q. 

N. D. Davies, Esq. 

William Dickinson, Esq. 

David hfurphy, Esq. 
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